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INTRODUCING A NEW CONCEPT IN TIMELY LIVING 


Your New Year begins on Labor Day 
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HE KNOWS THE WORLD INSIDE OUT 


Most world travelers are homeBbdies compared with the peripatetic Mr. John 


Gunther. For his latest book about the great world around us, the massive 952- 


page Inside Africa Mr. Gunther covered the Dark Continent from Tangier to 
Capetown...traveled 40,000 miles, interviewed | ,500 people ...to throw new light 
on African life for his world-wide readers. Naturally this veteran traveler chooses 
airplanes with care. His first choice for fast travel in quiet comfort: Lockheed 
luxury liners. The Gunthers will fly to Rome this fall on the new, faster, longer- 


range LOCKHEED STARLINER~—Vvia TWA ~—Trans World Airlines. 


OCKHEED LUXURY LINERS SERVE THE WORLD ON: Air | 
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. Fliexscreen's sheer full-draping curtains add graceful charm 


o any hearth show off your fires while providing absolute protection against flying 


nothing to lift or move 


epart ex sive Unipull glides curtains open or closed with one hand 
ne tend } the fire. There's a Fliexscreen in the style and finish just right for your fireplace and 
: nplete select n of matching Flexsecreens, andirons, firesets and other accessories...at your 
fa te t ‘ i ymmplete ensembies beg as low as $36.75 (screens only, from $17.25) 
so there f eed to accept anything less than true Fiexscreen quality. Send 25¢ for 32-page 
style atalog Bennett-iretand in« 957 Brook St Norwich, N.Y 


[ / -_ = - “ 


ATTACHED FLEXSCREEN may be fastened FREE-STANDING FLEXSCREEN combines 
to fireplace in @ different ways. inetali it in beauty with strength in wide choice of 
® styles, finishes and sizes 


minutes for a lifetime of beauty 


LOOK FOR THIS "UNIPULL TAB" 
ON THE TRUE FLEXSCREEN 
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You hear that question all over the 


place. More and more, all the time, 
= Why? — because every golfer 
SEPTEMBER COVER. The dynamic September 2 on our cover heralds a new New 
Year—conceived by Holiday and born out of the freshening tempo in sports, arts, fashions mnows that the real quenty of ball 
and foods that follows Labor Day. This modern concept of an autumn New Year is inter- shows up on the golf course, and 
preted by George Giusti in an equally modern technique—a collage of timely news clippings based on performance in actual pla) 


Titleist has become the standard by 


NEXT MONTH. October Holiday is devoted to the World of Los Angeles—promise of 
America’s tomorrow. Irish observer Sean O'Faolain looks with delight and apprehension 
at the city’s vigor, its glamour, its rootlessness. Ray Duncan talks of smog and Eugene 
Burdick of sun. There's S. J. Perelman on the zany business of writing for the movies 

Robert Carson on Hollywood . . 


| 

| which all other balls are judged, 

| 

| That is why the Titleist is szill 
| the top heavy favorite with week-end 
| golfers and tournament Stars alike. 


. capsule portraits of the city’s suburbs and exurbs Ask your own pro about Titleist 


| Ask him, too, about Acushnet 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 

Don't Forget Holiday 
The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray 
SO PLEASE .. . at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
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label froma back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 
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The world’s highest capital 
city is ims 
Bolivia 


Travel to La Paz 


Mexico China 


Bolivia and you'll 
be in the world’s highest capital 


city —11,900 feet in elevation. And 
if you carry The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks, 


you Il find them readily cashed there 
and everywhere else in the world 
Only you can cash these checks: 
there's full refund if lost or stolen 


Sea containing more islands 


than any other is the: 
Red Sea Dead Sea Inland Sea 


Containme more islands than any 
similar body of water in the world, 
Japan's Inland Sea boasts a: 


as $.000, On island 


) many 
ind isthmuses, 
inland and on the high seas, your 
travel funds are sa/e when youcarry 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks, Each denomina- 
tion ($10, $20, $50, $100) is a differ- 


ent color to prevent errors 


There are more 
CGaclic-speaking people in: 


Scotland Ireland Canada 


Gaelic, traditional language ofl 
Scotland and Ireland, is spoken by 
more people on Canadas Cape 
Breton Island than anywhere else 
in the world. Remember, in any 
language The birst National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks have 


than 40 
Ask for them at your bank, 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


meant safety tor more 


yeurs 


Travelers Checks 





For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 
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Triple Threat 


I recall no article in any periodical 
here or abroad that should be accorded 
a higher rating than The U.S.A, in July 
Howimpay. For undiluted entertainment 
and sustained interest, colorful descrip- 
tions, educational and illuminating 
narrative, Moorehead deserves an ac- 
colade. For color reproduction, com- 
position, lighting and contrasts, my 
vote for an identical award goes to 
photographer Schulthess. My hearty 
congratulations to a truly great three: 
Moorehead, Schulthess and HoLipay. 


LLOYD H, MAC MORRAN 
Oakland, Calif. 


Native Approval 


Frederic Morton's An Artful Guide 
to Greenwich Village (uly HoLipay) 
showed keen perception and sympa- 
thetic insight and was of special interest 
to me, one of its native citizens. | was 
born on Christopher Street and lived 
at different times on West 4th, Perry 
and Charles Streets. The car-barns were 
sprawled on 6th Avenue and &th Street 
in the shadow of the “L,”’ Bigelow’s was 
the only drug store in the village and we 
cooled off on hot summer nights by 
riding back and forth on the Chris- 
topher Street ferry for three cents. 

Alex of 10th Street was undoubtedly 
around during those days and is right 
in saying that the Village of that time 
is dead. The character of the section, for 
better or worse, could not be more 
changed had it been turned upside 
down, completely emptied and refilled 
with a new population. Mr. Morton 
has presented today’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage, almost entirely new, in a half- 
century's retrospect, but in this native 
daughter's heart, he has stirred nos- 


tg wm memories, 
algic BLANCHE G, KONOLD 


South Bend, Ind. 


I am looking forward to going into 
the Borsch Bowl on 10th Street and 
once more accusing Alex of being the 
only authentic character below 14th 
Street. He would again probably bar 
me from sitting under paintings | own 
but can't redeem and refuse to let me 
sample his shaslik and strudel. 

You might be interested in how an 
authority on bohemian morasses came 
to the Village. Alex was a member of a 
balalaika troupe who toured this coun- 
try before World War |. When the 
engagement was concluded, Alex had 
his return fare and a little left over so 
he threw a party. Days and gallons of 
vodka later, he recovered . . . broke. 
And when you're broke, where do you 


” 
a8) 
Bt TAD SADOWSKI 


Goose Bay, Labrador 


As a long-term Village dweller, I can 
say with authority that Mr. Morton's 
piece swings. He has hit all the nails on 
their heads, and entertainingly. The 
term “the enlightened loaded,” refer- 
ring to the rich fringe intellectuals, is 
wonderful. He missed out on just one 
item—Johnny Romero's place on 
Minetta Lane, where calypso booms, a 
summer garden blooms, and all is 
supervised by handsome, getting-richer 


HOLIDAY 
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Johnny who is not above loading an 
enemy's Bloody Mary with red hot 


Popper. LYNN Hicks 


New York, N_Y. 


Upstate New York? 


New York State (June Hottpay) 
should have been “Upstate New York.” 
More than half the population of the 
state would be astonished to know that 
New York State consists only of the 
hinterland north and west of Long 
Island where one-third of the state’s 
population lives. Carl Carmer has per- 
haps been covering the river fronts and 
beating drums along the Mohawk so 
long that he has missed the other parts 
of the state. Jones Beach, one of the 
State’s parks on Long Island is con- 
spicuously absent from the article, 
Perhaps you have in mind a separate 


piece on Long Island. 
ROBERT MOSES 


Chairman 
State Council of Parks 
Albany, N.Y. 


@ In mind and in hand.—Ed. 


Prescription for Excitement 


The Middle Ages may have been 
“dark” in some ways, but they pro- 
duced a phenomenon known as the 
liberal man who knew quite a bit about 
many things and saw all of life as an 
exciting and worthwhile experience. 
This creature (now almost extinct) 
wanted depth, color and variety in his 
landscape. 

Today the emphasis on specializa- 
tion is noticeable even in our so-called 
liberal-arts colleges. Result? We can't 
see the trees for the leaves and some 
people are already specializing in leaf- 
stems. Education has become boring, 
college is merely a preparation ground 
for a job, and people my age (19) are 
labeled “barbarian” and “delinquent” 
for trying to find some excitement 
in life. (They just happen to be look- 
ing in the wrong places for the ex- 
citement.) 

Enter Clifton Fadiman, a rare ex- 
ample of the liberal man, whose ability 
to charm, captivate and civilize the 
reader is remarkable. Recipe for a Mr. 
Fadiman: sincerity, creativity, good 
taste, a highly cultivated mind and 
much joie de vivre, He is an artist with 
the delightful habit of leaving the 
reader dissatisfied: after reading him, 
I feel constrained to run to the nearest 
library (or wine cellar, as the case may 
be) to see for myself. For excitement- 
craving juvenile delinquents (and older 
ones, (00), no better prescription could 
be written than consistent reading of 


Party of One. 
MARILYN QUIGLEY 


Columbus, O. 


Varying Views 


Peking Today as viewed through the 
rose-tinted glasses worn by Han Suyin 
in June Howipay is an absorbing and 
interesting story. It is also the most 
exaggerative piece of Communist prop- 
aganda we have ever seen. To say, as 
she does, that China in such a short 


SEPTEMBER 


period of time has achieved sufficiency 
in food for all, eliminated flies, lice and 
beggars, is just too much to swallow. 


EDWARD C. UREN 
Nevada City, Calif. 


Deeply and warmly aware when | 
was in China during 1917 and 1920, 
of what |, with many others, felt to be 
a sound kinship as well as friendship 
of two peoples, | am puzzled and 
grieved that what seemed to me a bond 
deeper than political theories should 
now at least seem to be broken. Lately, 
thanks to editors like yourselves who 
dare to give us a picture of present 
China—even though Mr. Dulles makes 
it necessary that such reports come to 
us from foreigners—we are learning 
about China humanly instead of only 
officially. And the contribution by Han 
Suyin is outstanding as an impressive 
human document going deeper than 
politics, making one feel that two 
peoples as akin in humor and common 
sense as the Chinese and the North 
Americans may come together again— 
in spite of governments. 

WITTER BYNNER 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


In your introduction, you say that I 
was “educated in Europe.” Please 
could you correct this as it makes a lot 
of misunderstanding. | was educated 
in China and spent 28 of my 40 years 
in China. | read, write, speak Chinese 
fluently and this is what gives me an 
advantage over the non-Chinese speak- 
ing Chinese born in the U.S.A. or 
elsewhere, who don’t really know any- 


thing about China. 
HAN SUYIN 


Singapore, Malaya 


Prized Prizes 


Thank you for the special award con- 
ferred upon me for my efforts to bring 
about some control of billboards and 
protection of roadside beauty along 
our highways (Travel Awards, - July 
Ho.ipay). Be assured that | will keep 
up my attempt, no matter how lonely 
it may be, to try to save some slight 
modicum of the grandeur which the 
American people should see as they 
drive along our network of roads. 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
United States Senator 
Washington, D.C. 


We are ecstatic about receiving the 
praises of Hotipay for the sixth con- 
secutive year (Restaurant Awards, July 
Ho.ipay). If we continue to be blessed 
with good fortune and HOLipay con- 
tinues to bestow their treasured dining- 
distinction kudos upon us, we'll have 
to enlarge the Pump Room to accom- 
modate the awards. This we would 


gladly do! 
JAMES A. HART 


Chairman of the Board 
Hotels Ambassador 
Chicago, Til. 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, Howimway, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 














GULF STREAM COAST—A replica of an 
old-time river boat plies its sight-seeing way on 
blue Lake Worth past a West Palm Beach sea wall 
The area is often associated with the ultimate in 


luxury, but like all sections of Florida it offers 


many reasonabl y-priced accommodation 





ST. JOHNS REGION—A trio prepares for angling fun in one of 
the many fine fishing camps found along the St. Johns River. Fish 


ing gear, tackle, and boats are available locally all over Florida 





Cruise or Fish or just Relax 
along Florida’s waterways 


Thrilling vacations in this sunnier clime cost no more than the usual kind 


Feel like new travel adventure? Then come 


Cruise in ize or type of your choice will be avaiabk 
in Florida, where literally thousands of lake if you prefer to have someone else do the 
rivers, bays and lagoons connect to span the Stat kippering, sight-seeing or charter boats will tak 
You can boat its length and breadth in quiet water 


ou on any kind of tour 





ou please, You inv fist 
never out of sight of rewarding vacationland from sea wall heache bridwe Or just curl uy 
For ex Impl ou in float or fish your wa in Shade beside the bank ind see the tun 
along the Suwanne River from White Springs to Dont forget the many other attraction i 
the blue Gulf of Mexico. You can sail down an ooled beaches land sport histori ithe il 
injand waterway from Jacksonville to Key West nlace troy oddit by the dozens. N 
or from Pensacola to St. Mark esp ily opportune time t isit Flora a 
CENTRAL FLORIDA Outhoard cruising near Winter Haver I njoy these and hundreds mor vater tour buy this t | mation 
Waters are roomy in this area, where a 75-mile-long channel links 16 Florida. Bring vour boat—or rent her ibl f 
lake Boat launching sites are found throughout Florida 





WEST COAST—River shanty boat gives 5-day fishing and VORTH FLORIDA 
fun cruise between Fort Myers - Lake Okeechohi 
Coast Indian River Region is acc 


Fisherman landing a catch in Stephen 


NORTHWEST FLORIDA 
Last Foster's Suwannee River Hieh hlutf large plantation catch of an AL 
ible from lake by cana make cruises and drives heside the han pecia con famou lu 
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YEAR 'ROUND LAND O GOOD LIVING ee 
> the coup 
* your py 
EXECUTIVES: For full story on Floride industrial advantages, write: Development Commission, Dept. 1, on your business letterhead 
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Pardon the 
intrusion... but 

if you're an 
engineer, Douglas 
needs you! 


Steady now! Here's vour 
chance to combine big job 
opportuniti with top 


living condition 


Ma y by 


trenuously 


you don’t relax so 
But life can be 
lived fully in Dougla 


locations across the nation. 


And even more important to 


you, we're fairly bursting with 


activity in the big job of 


fulfilling major assignments 
on both commercial and 


military project 


»no matter how you measure 
your future in terms of 
career building, better living 
or both 


be solidly impressed with the 


we think you'll 


offer we'll make to add 
your talents to one of our 


crack engineering teams. 


Please write for complete information to 
C. C. LaVENI 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


et Wit, 


& DOUGLAS »_ 
, ah. 
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A NEW HOLIDAY MOTOR TOUR 





Pittsburgh-Gettysburg-Harpers Ferry 





by Michael Frome 


1 generous slice of travel through 


hustling Pitt hurgh the 


{lleghenies and hallowed 


eerie 


Civ i ar battle hield three 


day for le 


than 825 daily 


@ In Pittsburgh 


ing transtormation 


face-lift- 


a smoky indus- 


dramati 
trial city has emerged with a clean 
look, new vitality and a surprising 
field of interest for visitors. And with 
the “Renaissance City” as a starting 
point, you can tour the Allegheny 
Mountain empire, Civil War battle- 
fields at Gettysburg and Antietam, 
ind storied Ferry 355 


Harpers 
miles in three days for less than $25 


i day Then 


all expenses included 
you can either return to Pittsburgh 
on the circle route through Western 
Maryland or tour the attractions of 
the upper South 

Start your first morning in Pitts- 
burgh by walking from your head- 
quarters at the Carlton House (sin- 
gle: $11-$16) to the Gulf Building, 
Ride to 


observation 


the city’s tallest structure 
the forty-second-story 
deck 


barges moving down the Allegheny 


from which you see river 
ind Monongahela rivers to the Point 
and into the westward-bound Ohio; 
smoke streaming from the steel mills 
located along the shores: endless 
hillsides with old homes clinging to 
the cliffs; and the new Pittsburgh, 
of skyscrapers, parklands and 


expressways 


HOLIDAY 


Pittsburgh 






/ 


Walk two blocks to Mellon Square 
Park, a 
Golden Triangle, and take the half- 
hour guided tour of the Alcoa Build- 


landscaped acre in the 


ing, on one side of the square; from 
the four-story entranceway to the 
penthouse garden and patio on the 
thirty-first floor, the building is a 
showcase of the uses of aluminum. 
Across the square, at §25 William 
Penn Place, see the unusual steel- 
States 


Steel's stainless-steel skyscraper 


paneled lobby of United 
headquarters 

Drive a few blocks west to the his- 
Point now being de- 
veloped as a state park. Here in 1754 


the French built Fort Duquesne as a 


toric area, 


link in their New World empire, 
only to yield it to British General 
Visit 
the Block House, all that remains of 


John Forbes four years later 


the original Fort Pitt, where frontier 
settlers gathered when the Indians 
made their final effort in 1763 to 
drive the white men back across the 
mountains. Later the Point became 
the ‘‘river-gate through which 
poured the tide of conquest, of trade 
and ideas which made America,” a 
booming water front of keel boats 


and paddle-wheelers. Visit the Gate- 
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Cacapon 


State Pork 


Pittsburgh's Golden Triangle: 
A busy, industrial 
city has emerged with a 


clean new look. 


Gettysburg 





Antietam 





>. 


Harpers Ferry 


eet eee? 


way Center, twenty-three acres ad- 
joining the state park, where new of- 
fice buildings, bordered with tree- 
lined walks, have replaced the old 
commercial blight. Lunch at the un- 
derground Gateway Plaza Res- 
taurant ($1.75, tip included). 

Drive east now on Fort Pitt 
Boulevard and the Boulevard of the 
Allies along the Monongahela River, 
past the blast furnaces of the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Company. The 
Boulevard leads to 422-acre Schen- 
ley Park and the Phipps Conserva- 
tory (admission 40c), an amazing 
plant collection, ranging from or- 
chids, palms, ferns, bananas, pa- 
payas to the giant Amazon water lily 
with huge saucepan leaves seven feet 
in diameter. 

Outside the park, you enter Oak- 
land, Pittsburgh's Civic Center, 
passing the Art Gallery, Library and 
Museum of the Carnegie Institute, 
all of which were endowed by An- 
drew Carnegie. The Museum in- 
cludes a great collection of Jurassic- 
age dinosaurs, and the spacious art 
galleries are a treasure house of 
ivories, jade and silver, as well as 
paintings and prints. Cross Forbes 

Continued on Page 8 





GET RELAXING 
RELIEF FROM 
GLARE FATIGUE! 











1957 Cadillac Sixty Special (in youn wore Kew (Senorol YY lotou Con ) 








ORDINARY CLEAR GLASS WINDSHIELD. Sky glare E-Z-EYE SHADED WINDSHIELD. Under 
alone, even without direct sunlight, causes squint- same natural light condition t! light ete 
ing and fatigue. A light meter reading at the top NTA ys behind the transparent blue band at the top mea 


of the windshield measured 140. ured 60. Eyes shaded from giare are unstrained 


Even on a hazy day, sky glare can wear you to a frazzle. And when the 
sun is shining, its heat can pour in unmercifully. That’s why it’s such 
a cool, comfortable, relaxing relief to have E-Z-Eve Safety Plate Glass 
in your car, 

High on your E-Z-Eyve windshield there’s a transparent blue-tinted 
band that protects your eyes from sky glare, yet gives you clear vision 
ahead. 

Below the band (and in the other windows) this glass has a faint 
greenish tint that absorbs heat from the sun to keep you cooler in 


summer. 
Ask your car dealer to give you a trial run. E-Z-Eve is optional equip 


ment on all General Motors cars. 








] . LIBBEY OWENS Foro 


E-Z-EYE SAFETY PLATE GLASS 
with the shaded windshield 


y) {\I ¢ + 
KOLULCDA TOW CALPAIN sur TCO 


LIBBEY * OWENS*+ FORD GLASS COMPANY + TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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Continued from VPage i) 


Street to the University of Pittsburgh 
buildings 


ithedral of 


campus ind its Groth 
At the forty-two-story ( 


Learning, the 


| world tallest school 
house, there are student guides who 
will “ort you on a miniature tour 
of the world through eventeen 
‘Nationality Room ich of them 


decorated in a different national styl 


For an evening in the gourmet 
Park Schenley on 
t at Bigelow Boul 


Sper ialty of th 


dine at the 
Lorbes Stree 
Oakland 


spirit 


vard in 


house on 


luesday and Thursday is roast beef, 
cut to your order from a rolling cart 
however, treat yourself to one of pro- 
prietor Frank Blandi’s ultra dinners 


hot coquill 


carré d' agneau, with a half 


bottle of vin rosé, topped with espresso 


coffee and boaccone dolce, a fluffy light 
cake ($8.65) 

After dinner, drive to the Ankara, 
a lively night spot on Route 51, fea- 
turing an ice show with the country’s 
top skating stars. Or if it’s a pleas- 
drive 
Route 51 to the 
the entertainment 


ant evening, farther south on 
[win Coaches, where 
such 


Hollywood stars as Dean Martin ($8). 


may feature 





Start your second day at the 
Carlton House Coffee Corner($1.00), 


then check in at the local AAA 


- club, 301 Fourth Avenue, for maps 


and the latest information on road 
conditions, which you can also get 
at affiliated clubs throughout the 
state. Take the Boulevard of the 
Allies to the new Penn-Lincoln 
Parkway, through the Squirrel Hill 
Tunnel to the Ardmore Boulevard 


: Interchange and Route 30. You'll 
find this route, the historic Lincoln 
Highway, a pleasant drive, much of 
it four-laned, as it rises through the 
woodlands and high 
crests, passing the 


Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes. ne 

‘ Allegheny 
reconstructed 
early British fort at Ligonier and the 
exclusive Rolling Rock Club. From 
Grandview (2464 
feet), you can see three states. Over 
this route General Forbes, Colonel 
Bouquet and their 7000 troops 
headed west in 1758 to attack Fort 
Duquesne. At the Bedford Springs 
Hotel, in the Allegheny foothills, 
have host Gardner Moore’s fa- 


vorite luncheon: tropical fruit cup, 


Alexander Pope 


Point overlook 


Bedford Farms spring chicken with 
Virginia mixed salad and 
créme-de-menthe parfait ($2.85). 
Cross the high fertile farmlands 
and forests, through Chambersburg, 
on the east side of Kittatinny Moun- 
tain, where John Brown made his 
first headquarters for the Harpers 
Ferry raid. Ten miles east you pass 


ham, 


the ruins of the charcoal furnace of 
Abolitionist Thaddeus Stevens, 
which the Confederate Army de- 
stroyed; it is now part of Caledonia 
State Park. 

By mid-afternoon you reach Mc- 
Pherson Ridge on the western edge 
of Gettysburg. Here, on July 1, 1863, 
began the three-day Battle of Gettys- 
burg, 160,000 troops. 
From many points in the National 
Military Park, you can reconstruct 


involving 


the battle, with 2390 monuments, 
tablets 
heroism 


and markers 


recounting 
and tragedy, and stand 
where, a few months after the battle, 
Lincoln stated the American creed 
for eternity 

Tour the battlefield with a licensed 
guide ($4). Starting at the cannon 
that fired the opening shot, he'll ex- 





plain the course of battle as you 
drive to the Eternal Light Peace 
Memorial on Oak Hill, where the 
Then he'll 
take you along Seminary Ridge, the 


Expect to find in Benson & Hedges certain pleasures no first day's action shifted 


other cigarette offers. Luxurious flavor, classic in taste. Confederate line after the Federals 

retreated through Gettysburg. You'll 
Costlier tobaccos, meticulously blended. Cigarette-case | see stirring memorials like the North 
| Carolina Monument, one of Gutzon 
and the 
classic Virginia Monument, showing 
Look 


out over the cannon, still in place, 


box, custom-tailored. Filter mouthpiece, recessed so that 


Borglum’s early works, 


’ < ; s 
only the flavor touches your lips. 5 an natside bis haves Teaveles 
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day the battle opened with a two- 
hour artillery duel; then 15,000 
Southerners, led by Pickett’s bri- 
gade, streamed across the field. They 
fought hand-to-hand with the Union 
troops till they were driven back. 
Notice the red buildings of the 
Codori farm, a landmark of Pickett’s 
Charge, now the home of the battle- 
field scholar Walter Coleman. 

On Seminary Ridge climb the 
lookout tower for a view of the 
buildings and 500-acre farm of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. Drive through the 
Peach Orchard and Wheat Field, 
scene of heavy fighting the second 
day, to Devil's Den, a hotbed of 
snipers, and up to Little Round Top, 
a principal vantage point on the 
sixteen-mile route. 

Now the road leads along Han- 
cock Avenue on the Union side, to 
reach the huge Pennsylvania Monu- 
ment and the stone wall called the 
Angle, the crest of Pickett’s Charge. 
You pass the statue of General 
George Meade, the Union com- 
mander who proved more than a 
match for Lee; his headquarters at 
the Leister House, still showing 
bullet holes; and the newest me- 
morial, Albert Woolson, last 
Union soldier, who lived to be 109. 

Enter the iron gateway of the 
National Cemetery, dedicated No- 
vember 19, 1863, when thousands 
crowded the grounds to hear Edward 
Everett's two-hour eulogy, followed 
by Lincoln’s Temarks, almost lost 
in the closing hymn and _ bene- 
diction. Drive to the Cyclorama 
(admission 30c) on Baltimore Street, 
a tremendous re-creation of Pick- 
ett’s Charge. 

At the Hotel Gettysburg, dine on 
the jellied consommé, broiled prime 
sirloin steak with mushrooms, and 
blueberry pie ($5.75). Then take an 
evening stroll in the town square; 
one landmark, the Wills House, 
where Lincoln stayed and rewrote 
his speech, is now a museum (admis- 
sion 50c). For a final hour with the 
battle, visit the Gettysburg National 
Museum (admission 50c, open till 
9 p.m.) on Route 134, featuring an 
electric battlefield map and relic 
collection. Spend the night at the 
Gettysburg Motor Lodge (single: 
$6.50-$8) on U.S. 15. Second-day 
mileage: 200. 


to 


After breakfast ($1) the third day, 
drive southwest on U.S. 15 into 
Maryland, then on Routes 77, 64, 
Alternate 40, and 34 in the Blue Ridge 
foothills through Hagerstown and 
Boonsboro to the Antietam Battle- 
field. and 
cannon, lining the ten-mile driving 


Monuments, markers 


tour, dramatize the engagement of 


September 17, 1862, when Lee made 
Continued on Page 11 
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Continued from Page 9 

his first northern invasion. The battle 
lasted from dawn to dusk and ended 
with neither side victorious; 22,000 
casualties littered the countryside, 
and Lee’s army turned south. 

Follow Sheperdstown Road across 
the Potomac into West Virginia's 
scenic Eastern Panhandle. The river 
rushes over the rocks, banked with 
forested hilis rising to 1200 feet. You 
reach Harpers Ferry, a reddish-gray 
hillside town at the confluence of 
the Shenandoah and Potomac, sur- 
rounded by the hills of Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia. It is still 
and quiet.feopled with spirits of the 
past. 

In the 1830’s Harpers Ferry be- 
came an important stop on the 
route west for the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal and the competing 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Its 
great day came in 1859, when John 
Brown and his followers made their 
raid, hoping to arm the slaves and 
establish a free state in the moun- 
tains. They captured the arsenal, 
holding several hostages, including 
Colonel Lewis Washington, a great- 
grandnephew of George Washing- 
ton. Within two days, however, they 
were driven to refuge in the arsenal 
engine house and finally surrendered. 
Although his insurrection failed and 
Brown soon after was hanged at 
Charles Town, he forced the nation 
to realize the slavery issue was in- 
escapable. When the Civil War broke 
out two years later, the town changed 
hands many times and was finally 
left in ruins. 

The newly designed and marked 
half-mile walking tour of Harpers 
Ferry National Monument takes an 
hour. Start from the old arsenal pay- 
master’s office on Shenandoah Street, 
headquarters of E. Mac Dale, super- 
intendent of the national monument. 
Walk to Potomac Street, where an 
obelisk monument marks the origi- 
nal site of the engine house in which 
John Brown made his last stand; 
facing it is another marker, to the 
memory of Heywood Shepherd, a 
Negro freedman, the raiders’ first 
victim. 

On Washington Street, the stone 
teps lead to Harper House Row, 
hich was named for Robert Harper, 
who operated the ferry across the 
Potomac River and built his house 
here about 1778. Follow the trail to 
the ruins of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church (1815) and to the heights 
of Jefferson’s Rock, the mammoth 
boulder from which Thomas Jeffer- 
son looked admiringly oa the rush- 
ing waters and steep gorges. 

Leaving Harpers Ferry, drive up 
Washington Street to Storer College, 
a Negro school founded after the 
Civil War, which closed two years 


ago. Here, after being moved three 
times, stands John Brown's Fort, the 
one-and-a-half-story engine house, 
only twenty by thirty-five feet, with 
its inscription placed by Storer Col- 
lege alumni: “That this nation might 
have a new birth of freedom/That 
slavery should be removed forever 
from American soil, John Brown and 
his 21 men gave their lives) To com- 
memorate their heroism, this tablet 
is placed on this building which has 
since been known as John Brown's 
Fort.” 

Drive on Route 340 through 
Bolivar and Halltown (a mile south 
of Beall Air, home of Colonel Lewis 
Washington) to Charles Town, 
where several members of the Wash- 
ington family had their homes. At 
the red-brick courthouse 
stop to see the room, still in use, 
where John Brown Was tried and 
sentenced to death. A month later he 
sat on his coffin riding to the gallows. 
His last reported words, on a peace- 
ful, hazy morning in the West Vir- 
ginia hills, were: “This is a beautiful 
country.” 

North through Martinsburg on 
Route 9, around the rim of the East- 
ern Panhandle, the course leads to 
Berkeley Springs, in the hills. A spa 
since Colonial days, it was once 
called Bath, and George and Martha 
Washington came to take the waters. 
In its 19th Century heyday it was a 
worldly rendezvous of celebrities and 
political figures. At the Park View 
Inn, adjoining the springs, have the 
home-cooked lunch of cold lamb 
with mint jelly, salad and huckle- 
berry cottage pudding ($1.40) and a 


county 


glass of the local mineral-springs 
water, 

Ten miles south on Route 522, 
drive into Cacapon State Park, past 
the lake (facilities for swimming, 
boating and fishing) and along In- 
dian Run through the 5000-acre for- 
est. Stay at the new lodge (single 
$6), set in a high meadow. After din- 
ner of smoked ham steak ($3.25), 
take in the evening social program of 
games, songs and square dancing 
and stroll the grounds in the cool 
mountain air. Your third day, you've 
traveled 135 miles, and in this three- 
day holiday tour, you've covered 
355 miles in all and spent less than 
$25 a day, a rewarding excursion by 
any count. 

The next day you can return to 
Pittsburgh, 175 miles via Routes 9, 51 
and 40, in the historic path followed 
by Washington and Braddock dur- 
ing the French and Indian War, and 
the pioneers in the opening of the 
West. Or you can drive south from 
Cacapon State Park on Route 522 to 
Winchester, Virginia, gateway to the 
scenic Shenandoah Valley and Shen- 


andoah National Park. re END 
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to country weekends 
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vive their velvety surface longer life, more lasting wear. Whether 
your schedule calls for coe ktails or cowbells, NEW WORLD Corduroy 
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by Joseph Wechsberg 


@ Playing string quartet is a mild 
form of adultery. All over the world 
devoted husbands and fathers sneak 
out of their homes once or twice a 
week for an evening with their string 
quartet. Wise wives won't object. 
They know that chamber music ad- 
dicts are passionate and incurable. 
String quartets are the finest, purest, 
deepest kind of music; playing them 
is the perfect way of making music, 

An amateur quartet consists of 
two fiddlers, an ex-fiddler who plays 
the viola and an anti-fiddler who 
plays the cello. During the 19th Cen- 
tury the First Fiddle ruled with an 
iron fist over his fellow players. (In 
quartet lingo a fiddle is an instru- 
ment while a Fiddle is the person 
playing it. One of the mysterious 
gifts of chamber-music players 1s 
their ability to hear capital letters.) 
But now there are at least fourteen 
fiddlers for each cellist, counting 
even those whose cello develop- 
ment was arrested with the early 
Haydn quartets. The law of supply 
and demand has reversed the sacred 
order. Let your daughters study the 
cello. They may not get married off 
right away, but they'll find plenty of 
fiddlers eager to carry their heavy 
cello 

Chamber-musically, this is the era 
of the cellist. A good one who knows 
his instrument and the “literature” 
as we like to call the 250-odd string 
quartets in existence—and who keeps 
his appointments and temper, one 
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Art 


who speaks and plays softly, is a 
true-biue diamond. Treat him (or 
her) with affection. If the cellist stip- 
ulates that one of his favorite quar- 
tets must be played, or else, play it. 
(Forexample, the opening movement 
of Beethoven's Opus 59, No.1, Schu- 
mann’s Opus 41, or Mozart's Quar- 
tets in D major, B flat major, or F ma- 
jor—the last three dedicated to Fred- 
erick William II of Prussia, who must 
have been a passable cellist, though 
hardly the sort of fellow you would 
want to play with every Thursday 
evening.) One of my favorite cello 
players smokes a pipe while playing. 
Pipe smoke agrees neither with my 
Amati nor with me, but | wouldn't 
think of asking him to stop smok- 
ing 

Possibly the most delicate human- 
relations problem of a string quartet 
is caused by the fact that two of its 
members play the same instrument. 
Consequently, one of them has to 
play second fiddle 

Anybody who is somebody in the 
violin world wants to play first fid- 
dle. There exist only reluctant first 
violinists who agree, “‘exception- 
ally,” to play second, *‘just tonight.” 
Beware of fiddlers who are eager to 
play second. Often it turns out that 
they shouldn't be permitted to play 
fifth fiddle if there were such a part. 
They collapse in the fast movements 
and surrender to the minor key 

Once in a decade a quartet is 
magically blessed with a genuine Sec- 
ond Fiddle. When we made our 
part-time home in Vienna, we were 
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1 string quartet, when all four 
players are in emotional tune, is the 


perfect way of making music 


blessed with Herr Léber, a silver- 
haired gentleman with a slightly for- 
mal manner, old-fashioned courtesy 
and profound musicality. (After years 
of a pleasant musical friendship we 
still don’t know his first name.) Herr 
Léber knows all of Haydn's eighty- 
four and Boccherini’s ninety-one 
string quartets and doesn’t brag 
about it. He kisses my wife’s hands 
and brings chocolates to Poppy, our 
daughter 

Herr Léber plays the second vio- 
lin part competently and enthusiasti- 
cally. He always has the right “*A,” 
like an oboe player. He radiates 
composure and exudes tranquillity. 
He plays the right tempo while I 
struggle with the first violin’s hectic 
runs and perilous passages. His 
steady bowing is the rope | hold on 
to while crossing atonal abysses 
filled with lightning runs and tricky 
chords. He doesn’t get nervous at 
the sight of too many black notes, 
and doesn’t lose his head when a 
composer's whimsy forces him sud- 
denly to play all by himself, as in the 
beginning of the Verdi quartet. 

Herr Léber carries three mutes in 
his case, knowing that the viol. 
player and | have mislaid ours. (The 
cello player refuses to use any me- 
chanical attachment that will mute 
the volume of his tone.) He puts the 
music firmly on the stands and after- 
ward collects the four parts of each 
quartet. Since he has been with us, 


we haven't found three parts of 


Mozart mixed up with one Haydn 
Continued on Page 16 
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Continued from Page 14 contained “‘too many rests’), no self- of a string quartet. Even though 
part. Close though these two compos- respecting string player would admit to Hindemith, William Primrose and 
ers were to each other, personally and having studied the viola. Violists were other great viola players have 
musically, their combined efforts do either violinists who had fallen by the launched a successful campaign for 
not make a quartet wayside— musical bums seeking refuge recognition of the viola player, many 
behind the thicker strings of the viola of them are still temperamentally 

Until Hector Berlioz composed Har- where they would hide out in low-toned difficult and emotionally complex. 
old in Italy, with its magnificent viola anonymity—or were self-appointed I know placid violists who, after a 
solo part written for Paganini (but martyrs who sacrificed their fiddler’s mere four hours of quartet playing, 
rarely performed by him because it ego to make possible the formation suddenly start shouting they won't 


oo come next week unless Smetana’s 
From My Life (which contains the 
most beautiful viola part of the 
whole “‘literature’’) is played. It is 
advisable to accept the ultimatum. 
Viola players are not a dime a dozen. 
It is hard to get along with them and 
even harder without them. Besides, 
the Smetana ts great. 

The less said about cello players, 
the better. They are spoiled enough 
already the way things are. A per- 
petual cold war rages between the 
Cello and the First Fiddle for domi- 
nation of the quartet. The Cello 
claims to be the foundation, the 
First Fiddle claims to be the summit 
of the ensemble. It’s a toss-up, de- 
pending on your geometrical or ar- 
chitectural preference. The cellist 
has a tactical advantage: he can play 
louder than any other member of 
the quartet 

Cellists should be dealt with cau- 
tiously but firmly. They must not 
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disregard all musical signs. There 
are passages marked “pianissimo”’ 
in the cello score, though the cellist 
won't admit it. His complaints should 
be patiently recorded and patently 
ignored. He should not claim to 
know the “late” Beethovens when he 
knows damn well he’s going to col- 
lapse in the passages of the last 
movements of Opus 127 and 132, 
where the cello soars up to dizzy 
heights along with the first violin. 

When facts and logic fail to im- 
press the cellist, he should be re- 
minded of his “duty.”” Put moral 
pressure on him. Tell him he ought 
to be a pillar of tonal strength, a 
tower of sonorous eminence. Since 
he claims to be the foundation of the 
quartet he ought to behave like one. 
His duty is to bail out the First Fid- 
dle, who is trapped by his own bow 
speed or becomes emotionally in- 
volved in the underbrush of a lyric 
melody. Instead of making silly 
cracks (“Now you've ruined the 
movement again!"’) the cellist ought 
to come to the rescue of his fellow 
players. The moral approach often 
works wonders with hardened 
C-string characters. 

Modesty has made me postpone 
discussion of the first violin. | hap- 
pen to play it. I didn’t always play 
it. I've had my musical ups and 





WHEN A MAN REALLY WANTS THE FINEST... 


HARRIS TWEED 


spun, hand-woven and finished 
in the Outer Hebrides of Scotland 


70, 


THIS SYMBOL ON BOTH THE CLOTH AND 
THE LABEL, ASSURES YOU THAT YOU ARE 
GETTING GENUINE HARRIS TWEED. You 
will find Harris Tweed in the collections 
of the most reputable stores and tailors, 
in jackets and coats priced up to $125 


. 
—= shane owen * 





downs. I started out in chamber- 
musical life as a humble second-fid- 
dle player at the age of twelve and 
worked my way up through puberty, 
voice break and Karl Ditters von 
Dittersdorf to become a First Fid- 
die. During a certain period in my 
life which I care little to remember 
and less to discuss I played the viola. 
And if memory serves me right, my 
Uncle Bruno once found a cello in 
his attic and gave it to me, but | got 
lost in the wasteland of Earliest 
Haydn. 

To say of a violin player that he is 
i “born first fiddler” is like saying of 
a Frenchman he’s born to be pre- 
mier. I've found my second-fiddle 
apprenticeship invaluable and am 
always glad to play second next to 
an able first-fiddle player. The mem- 
bers of a quartet have a right to ex- 
pect that the first violinist is en- 
dowed with some measure of per- 
sonality, style, taste, leadership, and 
with enough technique to perform 
the works he decides to play. They 
can't be expected to accompany a 
The First Fiddle 


should pay his fellow players the 


nonexisting lead 


compliment of practicing his part. 
No matter what he thinks of him- 
self—and chances are he thinks he’s 
pretty swell—he must realize that a 


quartet is made up of four people, 
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not of himself plus three. Personally, 
I always consider myself a “‘first 
among equals” rather than a leader. 
Quartet playing is a study in democ- 
racy. All social, financial, political 
and economic distinctions cease the 
moment you sit down together. The 
second violinist may be a board 
chairman playing on a Stradivarius 
from the Master’s “golden epoch,’ 
but when he plays his notes twice as 
fast, he will be told so in forthright 
language. Quartet players are not 
polite to one another, 

It took me years to learn the se- 
cret of quartet playing—to listen 
while you play. The beauty of the 
score is lost on the player who hears 
only himself. The best string quar- 
tets are a blend. Proper balance 
can be achieved only when the four 
players hear themselves as well 
one another. When four amateurs 
play together Softly, they’ve really 
got something 


Should pianists be invited to join 
a string quartet? The answer is no, 
no, no. Pianists are no longer dreamy 
romantics in the tradition of Chopin. 
They are tough, independent-minded, 
self-sufficient go-getters who can 
outplay a whole string quartet by 
sheer force. Their instrument is 


Continued on Page 80 
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$9.95 ($10.75*) 


Padded back gatetoid chau 





$7.45 ($7. 95*) 


Conventional folding chair 
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Preferred by those with 


for fashion! 


@ Today's style-conscious homemakers choose 
“Pashionfold” the “Smartest Set in Town! 
Two table sizes, three chair styles. Bonderized, 
two-coat, baked-on enamel finish in ebony and tan 
Washable, stain-resistant Duran upholstery in four 
patterns: Tweed, Antique Leather, Cork and 
Wicker Weave, Eleven striking « 


in all! Chairs have contour-curved backrests,; seats 


olor combinations 


are all-steel, comfort-cushioned, extra wide and 
saddie-shaped. Table legs have no unsightly braces 

are flared for added style and sturdiness. At 
department, furniture hardware stores. Choose 
yours now the new folding furniture with the 


accent on style! 


Shown above: Ladder-back gatefold chair $4.95 ($9.75*) 
31"-square table, $11.96 ($12.95"); complete set, $47.76 
($51.95*) Also available: 35°-square table, $14.95 ($15.96*); 
complete sets from $41.75 ($44.75*) to $54.75 ($58.96") 
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IRISH WHISKEY DISTILLERS, IRELAND 


at the 
Curragh 
of Kildare 





By. K IN THE DAWN of history, 
King Conari of Ireland kept a royal 
stable of thoroughbred horses, An- 
cient records from the first century 
A.D. tell of his entries in the races 
held at the Curragh of Kildare. The 
royal sport is still dear to the hearts 
of Irishmen, and still the pounding 
of thoroughbred hooves thunders 
over this famous racecours 


Like Ireland's horses and their 
riders, Irish Whiskey ranks among 
the greatest in the world. So it 
should, for whiskey was born in 
Ireland, \t is still made from the 
finest grains the purest water, and 


aged with loving care, 


Enjoy this whiskey with a thor- 
oughbred tradition—mild, smooth, 
flavoursome ‘Irish’: Take it straight, 
with tonic, highballed, mixed, on- 
the-rocks, or in Irish coffee. You'll 


agree it’s a very fine whiskey indeed, 


Small wonder so many men who 


know ALL whiskeys drink ‘IRISH,’ 


DRIES 


WHISKEY 


wi > 
, er 


\~ 


Dunphy 's Original irish, Gbey's Crock o Gold, Jotw mevor 
john Locke, John Power, Old Bushmilh, Paddy, Tullamore Dew 
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Danger: Wild Animals 


It’s better to be safe than dead, says a noted naturalist, 


who tells you how to avoid everything from snakes to manta rays 


by Marston Bates 


@ It seems odd that I should write 
anything about dangerous animals 
1 am probably the biggest coward 


who oe 


r paddled a canoe in the 
Orinoco river system—or in the 
( hark ; 


1 am scared of practically everything 


River, too, for that matter 


including cows, snakes, spiders, 
sharks, customs officials and police 
men, This is only partially redeemed 
by the fact that | am quite brave 
about cockroaches, which scare the 
hell out of my wife. | have been 
completely successful, however, in 
ivoiding dangerous animals, which 
may make me something of an au- 
thority 

Fear, of course, ts always a rela- 
tive thing. This can be convenient 
When I lived in the llanos country of 
eastern Colombia, my constant com- 
panion in the field was a man named 
Luis Moreno. He was almost as big 
a coward as I, but we were cowardly 
in different ways. | was most afraid 
of things on dry land, especially of 
bushmasters, fer-de-lances and sim 
ilar reptiles. Moreno was frightened 
of things in the water—sting rays, 
electric eels, anacondas, and other 
nameless horrors that might lurk in 
the mud of the river swamps 


Wi developed al 


worked beautifully. On dry land, 


system that 
Moreno always went first, boldly 
and confidently, and | trailed cau- 
tiously after him. As soon as the 
ground became soggy and long be- 
fore we really had to wade, | would 
take the lead. Not, | am afraid, with 
any show of confidence, but at least 
1 was less scared than Moreno. | 
think Moreno was bothered by the 
nameless horrors, while | was sure 
they had all been classified. As soon 
as we hit water, | would be free of 
my greatest fear, poisonous snakes 
| believed, | don't know whether 
rightly, that bushmasters stayed 
away from the water, and if there 
are any poisonous aquatic snakes in 
South America, | don’t know about 
them 

I've struggled with this fear of 


snakes all of my life, but it stays 
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with me. I think it’s due to my hav- 
ing been brought up in the back- 
woods of southern Florida, where 
big diamondback rattlers were quite 
common, 

My father indoctrinated me with 
the idea that I should never step 
over a log, but step on it and look 
at the other side first; never wade 
into grass or palmettos blindly. As 
a child | collected butterflies, and 
following my father’s advice | would 
always poke my net ahead of me in 
grass or palmettos, and I still get a 
feeling of confidence when I have a 
butterfly net in my hand, poking it 


ahead of me through the grass 






The traveler 
i probably wifer un 
a tropical river 


than on U.S. 1, 


The butterfly net serves as a charm 
in other ways. Alone in a tropical 
forest, | can’t help worrying about 
the big cats. | know this is silly and 
unreasonable, but the dim light, the 
vast stillness, the inadequacy of the 
solitary, unarmed man can some- 


times breed fear—though the same 


situation also can give a sense of 


peace, of wonder, even of exalta- 
tion. | found a system of dispelling 
the fear early in my forest experi- 


ence. | figured that if a jaguar 


SEPTEMBER 


jumped me, I would confuse him 
and gain time by throwing the but- 
terfly net over his head. With this 
plan of action, however crazy, | felt 
better. 

Moreno had a theory that a jaguar 
would never attack a man under a 
mosquito net because the animal 
couldn't tell which end was the 
head. This was a comforting thought 
when we slept in hammocks slung in 
the open in the forest, and I suspect 
that the theory has a sound basis 
since it is likely that the big cats usu- 
ally jump only if they are sure of 
a quicl, clean kill. The rarity of 


wounds and scars on lions, leopards 


and jaguars bears witness to the 
theory. 

But to get back to snakes. From a 
statistical point of view, snake bite is 
a negligible cause of death, except in 
India. At cocktail parties, where | 
can be very brave, I remark fre- 
quently that in most parts of the 
tropical world, the traveler is in 
greater danger from lightning than 
from snakes. Lightning was cer- 
tainly the greater hazard during the 


Continued on Page 24 
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HOE 
ON WINGS 


PLAN YOUR FALL OR WINTER VACATION NOW 


This year—join the thousands of Americans who now enjoy the 
refreshing intermission of a fall or winter vacation. It's easy when 


you travel American, And it’s wonderfully inexpensive when 



























you take an American Airlines “Holiday On Wings.” 

A new idea, American’s “Holiday On Wings” is a packaged 
vacation trip especially planned for those limited by time or 
budget. With a “Holiday On Wings,” you make the 

most of your time because you travel by air; the most of your 
money because the single overall price tag includes air 


fares, travel tax, hotels, sightseeing and sometimes even meals, 





Your travel agent is the man to see 

about your “Holiday On Wings.” His vast experience 
with “packaged vacations” will be particularly 

helpful in choosing the best “Holiday On Wings” for you— 
or in creating one of your own with the same savings, 

On the following pages, your travel agent and American 
Airlines present a few of the many fall and winter 
“Holidays On Wings.” You'll see how little they cost, 
how easy it is to pay for them with American's 
“Go Now—Pay Later” Plan. Read, too, how 

other travel plans, Family Fares and Plane-Auto 
combinations, add to your fun and shave your costs, 
Read this insert carefully. Then bring it 
to your travel agent and 
arrange your “Holiday On 
Wings” for the best vacation 


ever. Do it this week! 


GO 


ike 
Af 

















THIS FALL OR 
WINTER TO ARIZONA 
OR CALIFORNIA 


If sun is your fun, choose now from the wide variety 


of western “Holidays On Wings” offered by American 
\irlines and your travel agent. Enjoy the high dry air 
and carefree life of a smart Arizona ranch resort. Visit 
Los Angeles and thrill to the glamor of Hollywood and 
Beverly Hills. Or fly to San Francisco and see why this 
fabulous city, from Nob Hill to Chinatown, is called 
the most colorful in America. The best of the west 
awaits you! 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—8 Days 


k.njoy all the excitement and glamor of the movie capital as you 
live right in the center of things at the popular Hollywood Plaza, 
corner of Hollywood and Vine. See a leading movie studio, homes 
of the stars m Beverly Hills and the make-believe world of 
Disneyland. Travel along California's magnificent coastline to 
San Diego and then “South of the Border” to picturesque Mexico. 


*From Chicago $228.20 or only $23.20 down—$19.12 monthly 


PHOENIX—7 Days 


Your home for this wonderful week is an oasis resort in the midst 

of a desert wonderland. Here with sun-filled days and cool nights, 
you ll enjoy golf, tennis, swimming, dancing, and horseback 
riding on the scenic slopes of Camelback Mountain. For a change 

of pace, you can Visit the smart shops of Scottsdale and Phoenix 
only minutes away, 








*From Chicago $241.80 or only $24.80 down—$20.25 monthly 


TUCSON—7 Days 


High in the foothills of the beautiful Catalina Mountains, you'll 
live life to its fullest at a famous Arizona ranch resort. There's 
golf, tennis, swimming, dancing, as well as horseback riding along 
colorful desert trails. Sightseeing old missions, visiting curio 
shops and exploring fairyland caves complete this picture of the 
pertect vacation im the pertect setting, 


*From Chicago $223.20 or only $23.20 down 18.66 monthly 























Whether vou have a week or a weekend. there’s fun for the whole 
family on a trip to the East. There are the famous stores, magnifi- 
cent buildings of New York . the White House and Capitol at 
Washington ... and the pageant of the past in colonial Williams- 
burg. Take the trip that suits you best from the dozens of eastern 
“Holidays On Wings” 


neighborhood travel agent. 


planned by American Airlines and your 


NEW YORK THEATRE VACATION—4 DAYS 


Live in luxury at the Waldorf Astoria for four fun-filled days and three exciting 
nights. See three Broadway hits! Enjoy dinner, dancing and floor show at the 
W aldorf's Starlight Roof or Empire Room, By day, shop Fifth Avenue’s famous 
tour the Ll. \. or Rockefeller Center .. 
Manhattan Island 


stores or enjoy a yacht cruise around 


\ theatre weekend that will make a wonderful hit with you! 


*From Chicago $155.00 or only $16.00 down and $12.97 monthly 


GO EAST 


THIS FALL OR WINTER 


WILLIAMSBURG 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND VACATION—8 DAYS 


Boston's Sheraton-Vlaza is your home as you sightece such histone atte 
as Bunker Hill North Church, and the proud old frigate. bos s 
Constitution. In New York, stay at the famed Sheraton Astor, Visit Rockefeller 
the t. N.. top of the kimpire State Building. lower New York. and then 
complete this unforgettable vacation with a yacht cruise around Manhattan Island 


*From Chicago $166.06 or only $17.06 down and $13 


Center 


4) monthly 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, WILLIAMSBURG—8 DAYS 


Stay at the Sheraton Astor in Times Square. Visit the United Nations, Rocke 
feller Center and the top of the Empire State Building. In Washington, enjoy 
the hospitality of the Sheraton Park as you sightsee such famous landmark 
the Capitol and White House. Conclude your visiting histors 
Jamestown and Williamsburg, scene of the famous restoration of colonial America 


vacation by 


*From Chicago $169.52 or only $17.52 down and $14.18 monthly 
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TO NEW YORK, WASHINGTON. 


THIS 
UJ FALL OR WINTER 
TO MEXICO 
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Just across the border, sunny scenic Mexico offers MEUCO CITY, ACAPULCO—14 DAYS. Sightsee the beautiful boule- MEXICO CITY, TAXCO—7 DAYS. First stop, Mexico City, where 


ards of Me Cit *vyramids of the Sun and Moon, the *nturties-old cathedrals star side nile - “hi- 
all the romance and enchantment of a foreign land. vards of Mexico City, the Pyramids « 1 Su ‘ oo centuries-old cathedrals stand side by side with modern archi 


floating gardens of Nochimileo. Drive to exotic, out-of-the-way tectural triumphs Next, a two-day drive through Cuernavaca 


places like Puebla, San Jose, and Taxeo, City of Silver. Enjoy to visit Hacienda Vista Hermosa and Taxco and then, the grand 
ana prarlane es of Mexico City to the sun-drenched three glorious days at Acapuleo with a car at your command finale—a bull fight in Mexico City! 


It is a country of color and contrast from the parks 


beaches of Acapulco, American Airlines and your for sightseeing ' 
, *From Chicago $341.20 or only $34.20 down—$28.65 monthly *From Chicago $232.10 or only $24.10 down—$19.40 monthly 
travel agent offer a wide selection of “Tlolidays 


(on VW itive lw Vie 1M pa a4 7 ecaborr “ : ad vier) baer rat ~petioonrt = 2 nr . “ in ry : a on ee Soars a See 


silable trom you r travel agent or American 


TRY A PLANE-AUTO VACATION the widest choice of fare-saving days. From 12:01 noon pay the rest in convenient monthly installments. You can 


wr car ag home this year. Fly American Airlines Mondays to 12:01 noon Thursdays, any person purchasing use American's “Go Now-Pay Later” Plan not only for air 

wor deatination. and then rent a ear when vou  @ full fare Flagship ticket may take along his or her spouse fares, but for all your vacation expenses-accommodations, 

arrive. Your travel agent will make all the arrangements. No and their children for half fare. Your travel agent will show meals, side trips, or other expenses. No red tape or long 
drivi ‘in this way-no precious vacation days lost en you how Family Fares may save you hundreds of dollars, waiting either. In a matter of hours, you're ready to go, 


reveite Vew our uve available at the rport by day or week 


Kentale include eas. off and inawrance. Prices are moderate. US€ AMERICAN’S “GO NOW—PAY LATER” PLAN AND REMEMBER YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


It brings these vacations within your budget and it’s so easy He is an expert on all the new time-saving, cost-cutting in- 


SAVE ON AMERICAN’S FAMILY HALF-FARES to use, You simply choose the vacation you want when you novations modern air travel offers. So consult your travel 


American originated Family Half-Pare travel and still offers want it, make only a small down payment before you leave, agent to plan your “Holiday On Wings. Call him today. 


AMERICAN ALRLINES, Holiday On i ings 


1) Park Aven New York Cuty 
Please send full details, including prices, on choice of Holidays On Wings” to: A 
( ALIPORNIA SEW YORK WILLIAMSBLURG 


AHEZEINA WASHINGTON MENICO i 
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They'll leave the car in 


Philadelphia 


and return home 
by plane or train 
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They rented an Avis car in 


Washington ‘a Se 
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Add extra days of vacation fun 


Rent a car that goes home by itself 


The new Avis ‘Rent it here—leave it there’ service 


I his year do so much more—actually end simply leave your new car at 
have extra days of fun—on your vaca- the nearest of more than 1000 Avis 
tion. Reserve acar from Avis and offices. ‘The car goes home by itself 


use “Rent it here—leave it there’’ serv- 
So plan the vacation of your life. 

ice. By arrangement with the office 
Reserve a popular new Ford or other 

where you rent the car, you can leave 
fine make from Avis to take you to 


the car at any other Avis station in 
your vacation spot or to meet you 


the nation. [here is a modest return ; 
there. It’s easy. Call any Avis office 


RENT-@a-CAR 


AWAY OR AT HOME 
A CAR OF YOUR OWN 







charge for this service in some areas 
to reserve a car almost any place in 
—in many cilities it ts ree! 
J the world. Or reserve through your 


No longer do you have to double travel agent or wherever you buy your 
: 184 High Street, Bostan 10, Mass, 
back to your starting point. At trip’s airline, railroad or steamship ticket, 


Copyright 1957, Avis, inc. 
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Continued from Page 18 
eight years that I lived as a research 
doctor in the Colombian town of 
Villavicencio. All death certificates 
passed across my desk, so that we 
could investigate the prevalence of 
yellow fever, the disease we were 
studying. 

of 
lightning beat 
a considerable 


Among the incidental causes 
death, | discovered, 
snakes by margin; 
but the perhaps were 
loaded by the fact that one bolt of 
lightning, 


Statistics 


hitting the camp of a 
seismograph crew exploring for oil, 
killed eleven people 

about 


die of 


» 
| have another theory 


most people 
snake bite really die of fright. 


snakes who 


his 
isn't a very helpful theory because 
if | am ever bitten by a snake, I'm 
sure | will die promptly of fright. 
Perhaps this is the virtue of the tra- 
ditional use of whisky as a snake- 
bite remedy. The whisky has no ef- 
fect in counteracting the venom, but 
it is a fine antidote for fear 

My snake phobia has led me into 
endless vacillations in the matter of 
shoes. The conventional high leather 
boots of tropical explorers give the 
wearer a feeling of safety—you have 
only the arboreal vipers to worry 
about. But the boots, though com- 


forting, are not comfortable. 


They 
are heavy and hot, and when | wear 
them in the tropics | tend to get ath- 
lete’s foot. There is a nice problem, 
then, of balancing the certainty of 
raw toes against the improbability of 
snakes 


fort 


I have often envied the com- 


of my barefooted local com- 
panions in the tropical forest, and in 
recent years | have abandoned the 
boots for sandals. Wearing these, | 


timidly 


venture through grass in 
snake country, and | am at least 
comfortably timid, except when | 


stub my toe 
As tar 


own 


as Moreno’s fears and my 


are concerned, | suspect that 
at 


least in tropical South America. The 


he was quite right about water, 
anacondas | still discount, although 

We met 
had grabbed 


on 


we had some big ones there 
who said one 
had 
but he escaped by cut- 


bush knife 
as I pointed out to Moreno, no 


a man 


him—he scars his arm as 


evidence 
ting the snake with a 
But, 
scientist has ever been eaten by an 
anaconda, and if this happened to us 
the news would probably make the 
New York Times Mo- 


reno didn’t seem to care whether he 


Curiously, 


made the 7imes or not 


The electric eels, however, could 


be a real danger. We had one case of 
a man working for an oil-exploring 
party, who was known to be a good 


swimmer. One day he was found 


The most 
death 


drowned in a forest pool. 


likely explanation for his 


rrevntn 
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seemed to be an eel: the big ones 
could easily give a shock powerful 
enough to knock a man out. 

The sting rays, too, are a real 
danger to anyone wading in the 
Streams and rivers of the Orinoco 
system. Most rays are marine, but 
there are fresh-water ones in both 
the Orinoco and Amazon drainages. 
Accounts of the severity of the 
stings vary in different parts of the 
world, and | suspect there may be 
considerable difference among spe- 
cies. Ours in Colombia could cer- 
tainly inflict an extremely painful 
wound. This was impressed on me 
when one of our laboratory techni- 
cians, bathing in a stream pool, was 
stung. The wounds are notoriously 
slow to heal, because of the mucus 
left by the sting. The laboratory phy- 
sician, to destroy the mucus, cau- 
terized the wound by probing it 
with a red-hot iron rod. The man 
was in so much agony from the ray 
sting that he did not seem to feel 
the cauterization. The wound, in 
cidentally, healed at a normal rate. 
After this incident, | was decidedly 
cautious when wading in ray-infested 
waters. 

Probably the greatest danger in 
South American waters, however, 
comes from the caribes, as they are 
called in Spanish, or piranhas, in 
Portuguese. These are small fish 
with enormous mouths, extremely 
effective teeth and voracious appe- 
tites. No acquaintance of mine was 
ever eaten by caribes, although I re- 
member a man who lost a finger by 
incautiously picking one up in the 
boat, thinking mistakenly it was 
dead. Personally, | wouldn't touch 
one of the things unless it came out 
of the refrigerator. Every book of 
South adventures 
stories about the caribes and | am 
them. Waters 
known to be infested with the fish 
are carefully avoided by everyone, 
especially by me. 


American has 


inclined to believe 


| forgot once. Moreno and | had 
come, after a long hot day, to a 
beautifully clear river where an oil 
had 
ferryboat for its exploring crews. 
The tempting, so | 
stripped and started to cross, cling- 
ing to the boat. 

Midway, | lost my grip on the 
boat and for a few minutes lazily 


company stationed a motor 


water was 


watched it go on, while I luxuriated 
Then sud- 
denly I thought about the caribes. 
No one timed me, but I am sure I 


in the clean, cool water 


set some kind of swimming record 
in making for the shore, crawling 
out completely exhausted from the 
effort and the fright. 

The river had caribes in it, all right, 
I was told. The fish are said never to 
attack unless stimulated by blood in 


HOLIDAY 


the water; but I've never heard anyone 
say how much blood, and besides | am 
always covered with scratches. 

My experiences with crocodiles have 
been of the same vicarious kind. I have 
had bad frights from crocodiles several 
times; but in each case, after careful 
reconnoitering, the turned 
out to be a log. In the books written by 


crocodile 


brave explorers, | have noticed the 
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opposite experience is more common 
the harmless log suddenly comes to life 
and they escape from the jaws of a 
crocodile only by a miracle 

From the point of view of survival 
it pays to assume that any likely log 
may turn out to be a crocodile; though 
from the point of view of royalties, it 
evidently pays to assume that croco 


diles are logs. 
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The dangers in tropical rivers and 
orests are, to be sure, real enough; 
ind so are the dangers in tropical 
cas. Yet my two favorite environ- 


ments are the rain forest and the 


coral reef. Both are places of unend- 


ng marvels, of exuberant, prolif 


rating life. In both, man ts a puny, 
awkward intruder; and perhaps be- 
cause of this, given to fear as well as 
wonder Around the reefs, sharks 
and barracudas take the place of cats 
and crocodiles 


Man I 


environments than on any of his 


probably safer in both 
civilized highways; but I have found 
| can be as big a coward tn the sea 
as in the forest 

[here are many biological par 
allels between the two environments, 
but man sees the two in curiously 
different ways. In the forest, man isa 
bottom animal, confined to the zone 
of fallen leaves and other detritus, 


while the life of the forest goes on in 


the tree out of his reach. In the sea, 
man is a surface animal. On the one 
hand, he is concerned with climb- 


ing: on the other, with diving. We 
have made a lot more progress in 
diving recently than in climbing, and 
the life of the sea 1s more accessible 
than that of the forest. One of these 


day | hope we ll have a portable 


helicopter which will open up the 





forest as the Aqualung has opened 
up the shallow seas 

I can be very happy, however, on 
the surface of the sea, floating two 
or three feet above a coral reef with 
goggles and snorkel. This is warm, 
comfortable, fascinating, and per 
fectly safe. The fish never seem to 
mind. They must know the intrud- 
ing man is harmless (will spearfish- 
ing change this?) and they go about 
their business of quarreling, playing 
tag, nibbling algae, completely in- 
different to the strange object float 
ing above 

In this wonderful world you can 
hover over a particular patch of 
coral; or give a kick, and find your- 
self on the edge of a cliff, but with 
no possibility of falling off. With an 
Aqualung, you can head down ina 
leisurely way to examine the cliff 
you are master of a new world, your 
And then, 


powerful 


dreams have come true 
the nightmare; the sleek 
form of a shark emerges from the 
greenish-blue of the middle distance 
to circle, perhaps to close in. How 
can you tell whether its motive is 
curiosity or hunger? 

Actually the shark problem, as 
many skin divers point out, has 
been overemphasized. From reading 
their accounts of timid sharks, | 


wonder how sharks ever get any 





thing to eat. This has not led me 
into a feeling of self-confidence—I 
shiver still at the sight of a wicked- 
looking fin cleaving the water, even 
when | am sitting comfortably in 
a boat. The best way of meeting the 
shark problem, it seems to me, is to 
avoid the sharks. 

Still, | suppose one should be pre- 
pared. I have read in a skin-diving 
book that sharks are frightened 
away when you shout at them under 
water. I’ve practiced shouting at 
parrot fish, but they didn’t mind a 
bit. | don’t know whether the trou- 
ble is with the obtuseness of parrot 
fish, or the quality of my under- 
water shouting. 


I guess the only thing to do, if 


I ever venture into shark-infested 
water, is to carry my charmed but- 
terfly net. It’s no good for catching 
fish (I’ve tried) but it might aston- 
ish the sharks. 

Sharks sometimes do attack the 
survivors of torpedoed ships or dis- 
abled aircraft. Although the number 
of victims is small, the fear of sharks 
can be an important morale factor 
with men in tropical waters. During 
World War II a group of marine 
biologists, experimenting with shark 
repellents, found the ideal substance 
in copper acetate 
sharks lost all interest in food when 


The hungriest of 


copper acetate was present in the 
water. The shark repellent was then 
put up in handy packages as a part 
of life-saving equipment. 

I've tried carrying the shark re- 
pellent, but it isn’t really adapted for 
fish-watchers. The copper acetate 
comes with a powerful black dye, so 
the swimmer, after releasing it into 
the water, is hidden in an inky cloud. 
The theory is that the dye furnishes 
additional protection, but it pre- 
vents the swimmer from seeing any- 
thing around him. If you keep the 
shark repellent in a boat, inevitably 
it gets wet and makes an awful mess. 
If fish-watching becomes common 
enough, perhaps manufacturers will 
figure out a package for timid frog- 


men—something with a waterproof 


cover to be zipped open when that 
torpedolike form first emerges from 
the blue haze 

In coral waters, however, | am 
most suspicious of the moray eels. 
They look like big, vicious snakes, 
and my fear of them may be a carry- 
over from my attitude towards 
snakes 

As far as I know, moray eels 
attack an in- 
But they do re- 


sent intrusion into their home terri- 


never deliberately 


nocent bystander 


tory, and it is a sound rule around 
coral never to stick your hand into 
any cavity that you can't see into. 
Incidentally, I think spearfishermen 
would do well to try other game 


There are plenty of authentic stories 
around the Pacific of sportsmen who 
were badly spear 
morays: the eels can crawl right up a 
harpoon and get even. 

And then, on the Pacific reefs, there 
are the giant clams. Again I can report 
no narrow escapes, but | am sure my 
friend Donald P. Abbott takes all the 
credit for this. (All my friends worry 


mauled trying to 











about me, despite my perfect record in 
avoiding danger; they say it is good 
luck, while | think it is the consequence 
of good sense.) Don Abbott, a knowl- 
edgeable marine zoologist, and | spent 
a fascinating summer together poking 
around the reefs of Ifaluk, an atoll in 
Micronesia. | was an attentive disciple, 
and learned a lot about reef biology. 
But Don worried constantly that | 





| 





would get a finger or toe caught in a 
giant clam 

| suppose | shouldn't call the Micro 
nesian Tridacna “giant clams” because 
we didn't see any that were as big as 
the ones Hollywood uses for catching 
pearl divers, But the Micronesian clams 
are fast. They lie open among the corals 
in the sun-drenched water, engaged in 


Continued on Page 20 
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Continued from Page 27 
growing plants—microscopic 
algae—in their brightly col- 
ored flesh. It’s a sort of grow- 
your-own-vegetables opera- 
tion. On being touched, the 
clams snap shut with extraor- 
dinary speed and force. It is 
fun to poke them with a stick, 
to see such alacrity in a clam. 
But if you are caught by one 
under water, the situation can 
certainly be serious. Fortu- 
nately, I've never been caught 
by a clam. 


Beyond the dangerous ani- 
mals lies a whole catalogue of 
annoying animals. The tropi- 
cal zone has no corner on 
these. Leeches are one of my 
pet aversions, and I have never 
seen them bigger, more for- 
ward, or more abundant than 
in the marshes of Yugoslavia, 


And if 


you are looking for adventures 


Albania and Greece. 


with black flies and mosqui- 
toes, you can find ideal places 
in the north woods of Canada 
or in many parts of the United 
States. 

For real danger, however, 
you needn't buy a ticket for 
Africa. All you have to do is 
take your car out on the high- 
way on Sunday afternoon. | 
about 
the difference between facing 


have often wondered 
death on the Congo and on 
Us. & 


the highway are almost com- 


Mangled corpses on 


monplace: we drive more care- 
fully for a while, but the feeling 
of danger soon fades. In con- 
trast, even the rumor of a 
shark can send panic through 
a crowded beach. 


tics, which ought to be terrify- 


The statis- 


ing in the case of the automo- 
bile and reassuring in the case 
of the shark, have no influence 
at all. The shark simply fits the 
pattern of dramatically un- 
usual forms of death. 

| have sometimes wondered 


whether there is any “‘instine- 
tive’’ basis to our fears of big, 
predatory animals. Human in- 
stincts are difficult to uncover 
from the thick overlay of our 
But for 


years the big cats, crocodiles, 


culture. millions of 
snakes and other killers have 
been man’s chief enemies, and 
may have left their mark in our 
biological inheritance. A sci- 
entist experimen- 
tally, that chickens have an in- 


can show, 
nate fear of any object with the 
shape of a soaring hawk. And 
it may be 
there are still some lingering 


that even in man 





















































































traces of an 


big predators. 


atavistic reaction to the I have become fairly well habituated to habitants of New York seem to be used 


automobiles, to the city, taking its dangers in stride, 


After 


of being snarled at by bus drivers, pushed 


Mostly, of course, we can explain our The element of strangeness can still every day and every hour a day 


fear with such psychological common- — bother me. | have spent more time in 
the tropical forest than in New York, 
and | think | am more scared of New 


York than of the Yet 


places as conditioning and habituation. by pedestrians, cursed by passing auto 


My father did a thorough job condition- ists, | wish | were back in the forest or 


ing me to snakes; and, without any help, forest the in- floating over a coral reef rik END 
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New 


Holiday 





creales a 
Calendar 


In the past, HOLIDAY has offered its readers new subjects, 


new writers, new insights and new outlooks 


Now we offer an entirely new New Year. 


With all due re pect to the fine old Gregorian calendar 


for its centuries of useful service, most Americans find little real 


significance in its designation of January | 


as the beginning of the New Year. At that season they are 


in the full swing of their winter activities 


which are very much the same before it as after it. 


The really new de parture in their lives occurs on Labor Day, 


when the languid summer, with its invitation to 


relaxing and recreation 


ves way to the bracing days of fall 
The busier, faster. fuller life which follows Labor Day 


is the real beginning of the New Year 


HOLIDAY is happy to present six freshly conceived articles 
guideposts to these next key months, 


when the pace and pattern of the year is set 
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Hlappy New Jear! 


by Clifton Fadiman 


MANHATTAN NEW YEAR by Jerome Weidman ae 





Vew dorks Perfect Season 


NEW YEAR IN TEN CITIES 


Vew dear News Around America 


NEW YEAR IN ENTERTAINMENT by Alfred Bester 


A Thousand Curtains Rise 


NEW YEAR IN FOOD by Silas Spitzer 


A kresh Table ts Spread 


NEW YEAR IN FASHIONS 


loung Man Greets the World 





Young Gurl Greets the Campus 
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By Clifton Fadiman 





H here are the VOLES of Sprug? 
Ay u“ here are the ys 
Think nol of them. 


thou hast thy music too 


KEAI To Autumn 


@ As products of climate we are 
ill parochial, My parish pump lie 
in the North Pemperate Jom 
Probably yours does too. Thus the 
gossip you and | exchange all our 
live gossip of wind and weather 
os ip ol the pPassilipes ind resurres 
tions of the seasons, is our local 
news, Translate it into Penguin. 
Polar Bear or Kangaroo, and it 
would mean nothing to these dis 
lant cousins. We are all perched 
on one globe but we more truly live 
on invisible Main Street My Main 
Street is congruent with a brief 
segment of an imaginary line known 
is North Latitude 41 degrees plu 
i few minutes, From birth to death 
my latitudinal blinders obscure all 
prings and summers, falls and win 
ters but my own. We live by special 
suns ind pinpoint our where 
ibouts by stars that shine othe 
where for Bushman and for Eskimo 

So autumn, hymned in thi 
issue of Holiday, is only our own 
limited autumn, our fall and not 
so to speak, the Fall of Man, But 
however straitened, it offers ex 
cellent matter for wonder and 
ke light and it may be that, though 
it has paid us roughly the same 
annual visit since the last Ice Age, 
we have not yet viewed it justly 

When we consider the seasons, 
we see them not only through our 
own eyes but through the eyes of 


those powertul persuaders, the 


poets Our response to Nature is 
partly natural, partly learned. The 
poets have taught us to link spring 
with joy, autumn with melancholy. 
James Thomson in The Seasons 
(herewith nominated as the most 
unreadable well-thought-of long 
poem in English) contemplates au- 


tumn and suggests glumly that 


In every breeze the Power 
Of Philosophic Melancholy comes! 


| question this insidious, capital- 
lettered propaganda. All seasons 
are good of their kind, just as all 
the decades of our life would show 
themselves to be, could we once 
learn to regard ourselves as unique 
incidents in Nature rather than as 
machines subject only to the law of 
attrition and decay. Through the 
alternation ol the seasons we are 
supplied free of charge with four 
personalities. April man and De- 
cember man are somewhat different 
men, though the name and address 
remain unchanged 

But now let us stand up for au- 
tumn. With us it begins more or 
less with Labor Day and runs 
through October and November 
Should we not think of fall as the 
start rather than the fag end of the 
year? Does there not come, with 
the vivid turning of the leaves, a 
heightened color to the life of man, 
deepening with the passage of the 
autumn days, rising with the onset 
of the Christmas season to a chro- 
matic crescendo? You are about to 
tell me that spring is the time when 
the sap starts running, when the 
leaves make their first brave show? 


But we are neither sap nor leaves, 





Happy 


and, though I welcome spring as 
gladly as any sonneteer, | also re- 
member that it is the season in 
which blooms the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. | seem to gather 
my own internal revenue with the 
onset of fall rather than of spring, 
and believe the same to be true of 
many of my neighbors. 

Are we so wrong to me call it the 
time of beginningness? Not for 
Nature as a whole, perhaps, but 
surely for Nature's most interest- 
ing subdivision, men, women and 
children. After Labor Day along 
invisible flightways we fly back, 
with some wistfulness but more 
anticipation, from our carefully 
organized Arcadias of hill or wood 
or seashore, back to the busy 
rookeries of social relations. We 
may not move a physical inch, but 
our minds all migrate after Labor 
Day has come and gone. In the 
deeper sense as well as the trivial 
one the social season begins. We 
discover ourselves as political ani- 
mals, as parts of a polis, a city; and 
perhaps it is no accident that our 
Election Day should be a ritual of 
autumn. 

After Labor Day the basic na- 
tional rhythm, that of industry, in- 
tensifies. During the summer we 
throttle down, sometimes to the 
point of stalling, our competitive 
thrusts and urges; but the first 
winds of autumn seem to revive in 
us our native keen passion for buy- 
ing and selling, making and ex- 
changing. Men feel this, of course, 
more than women do Indeed, I 


think it is fair to say that the link- 


age of melancholy and fall is more 








New Year! 


natural to women than to men; it 
may have some subtle connection 
with fertility rhythms from which 
the male consciousness is excluded, 

Yet for all of us, men and women, 
old and young, autumn is a clarion 
call. We have done with loafing 
and inviting our souls. Now the 
time has come to invite other souls. 
The barbecue pit and the picnic 
basket are laid by for a sunny day. 
Once again the pleasures of the 
table and the drawing room beckon 
us with formal gestures elaborated 
over three millenia of polite living. 
The artificial simplicities of sum- 
mer clothing give way to the no 
more artificial complexities of the 
fall wardrobe. We dress ourselves, 
like the peacocks we are, less for 
Nature’s sun and boundless airs 
than for our own man-made sun 
that we have forced through copper 
wires, and for our man-made con- 
stricted cubes ol enclosed space. 
The house itself, one of our oldest 
inventions, is rediscovered. We re- 
furbish and redecorate and trick it 
up, and feel again the pleasures of 
what is cozy, the hearth, the lamp, 
the closed door. Or we rush to im- 
prove the shells in which we live: 
Moving Day too is for the most part 
autumnal. 

Researchers into these curious 
matters tell us that it is in the au- 
tumn that we dream least. Perhaps 
it is not entirely fanciful to suggest 
that the iceberg of consciousness 
floats highest out of the water in 
the fall. Reverie attracts us less 
than activity; it is no season for 
dreams, whether of the day or of 


the night. The very air, charged by 


an invisible generator, crackles 
with new business, 

Some of this new business you 
will find laid out for you in various 
agenda that follow these pages: new 
business in New York and other 
great towns, new business in the 
popular arts, in fashions and gar- 
dening, in food and sport, in books 
and travel. This business is for us 
grownups, or those on the point of 
becoming grown-up. 

But there is new business also 
for the most important part of our 
population, the children, It is a 
mistake to nod our heads in un- 
critical agreement with Shake- 
speare’s vivid but stereotyped pic- 


ture of 


the whining school-boy, 
with his satchel 
And shining morning face, 
creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 


It is only our national sentimen- 
tality that makes us assume that 
all children are so many Huckle- 
berry Finns, and that the boy who 
plays hooky and goes fishin’ is more 
apt to succeed than the one who is 
willing to learn what his teacher is 
willing to teach, It is true that we 
have done what we can to turn 
education in some instances into 
either a bore or a nine-to-three 
taffy-pull; but children still look 
forward to the opening, at least, of 
school, to the new and more im- 
portant grade, the new teacher, the 
new desk, the new textbook, the 
new map on the new wall, What- 


ever its defects, school is still the 


main, sometimes the only, chart 


to the most glamorous of all Treas 
ure Islands—the child's own mind 
Agreed, he is reluctant to surrender 
summer's freedoms; but it is only 
the little appetitive animal in him 
that demurs. To the other part of 
him, the little rational animal, the 
opening of school is a real experi 
ence, not necessarily happy, but 
deeply interesting. It is interesting 
precisely because it is serious. 
Those educators who are trying to 
keep the classroom windows per- 
manently open to the mindless airs 
of summer-freedom are depriving 
the child of one of his deepest 
satisfactions—the satisfaction of 
considering, on his own proper 
level, serious matters in an atmos- 
phere of order and discipline, For 
the child, end even more markedly 
for the minority of freshmen worth 
educating, the autumnal opening 
of the school door marks the begin 
ning of real rather than play life 
And in that grave pleasure we may 
share vicariously, 

And so | would suggest to Con- 
gress that we change our calendar 
to conform to what is psychologi 
cally true, and that the day follow 
ing Labor Day be termed New Year's 
Day. | know this cannot be done in 
legal fact, but for us who live in the 
North Temperate Zone and who 
feel, like the instinctive antmals 
we are, the invigorating breath of 
autumn’s first brisk winds, it has 
already been accomplished in the 


calendar of the spirit. 


Tis well an old age is out 


And time to begin a new, 


THE END 
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New Jork’s 
Perfect Season 


MANHATTAN 
NEW VEAR 


ly Jerome Weidman 


@ ‘Life.’ Samuel Butler once 
wrote in his characteristic no-no 
sense manner, “is lived most suc 
cessfully and most pleasantly in the 
lemperate Zone,” 

Specifically, he might have added 
in New York City 

There is a reason for Butler's 
failure to add this clarifying foot 
note he had never heen to Ne w“ 
York. This is still, half a cen 
tury after Butler's death, the only 
reason anybody in his or her right 
mind can possibly disagree with the 
above statement: there are many 
places but only one city; just as 
there are many mosques, but only 
one Mecea., 

For those who have grasped that 
basic fact about New York, it is 
possible to feel sorry for someone 
like Samuel Johnson, another 
no-nonsense man, who stated that 
‘when aman tires of London he has 
tired of life, for London contains 
the best that life has to offer 
What was true in Johnson's day 
(1709-1784) is even truer in my 

i 
; 


day (1913-7) 


That's why | have 
spent almost all of it on and near 
Manhattan Island, 

The word “almost” is an irritable 
concession to the fact that no man 
not even Samuel Butler or Samuel 
Johnson, can always be in the place 
he prelers above all others Minor 
annoyances such as wars, for ex 
ample, oceasionally intervene 
When the intervention is over 
however, | go home. So did George 
M. Cohan, whose opinion of New 
York is contained in ten words 


delivered dryly, out of the famous 





corner of the famous mouth: Once 
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you cross the Hudson, ever yihing 
clee is Camping out 

He might have been a trifle more 
pecihe and said “once you cro 
bifty-ninth Street going north, of 
Thirty-fourth Street going south 

Not that there is nothing worth 
our attention on Sixtieth Street 
or on Thirty-third. It is merely that 
ills the world’s yreat centers 
whether of a religion or a way ol 
lite have a core or heart, The 
heart of Meeca is the cube-shaped 
huilding called the Kaaba in the 
courtyard of the great mosque bl 
Haram. The heart of New York i 
i few square miles of congested 
ireet bounded roughly on the 
north by bilty-nimnth, on the south 
by Thirty-flourth, on the east by the 
tidal estuary called the Kast-Rives 
md on the west by the great wates 
way called the Hudson—through 
which for many of the twenty-lour 
hours of every day it is almost im 
possible to drive, frequently difh 
cult to walk, and to which from ey 
ery corner of the globe the faithtul 
come back every autumn 

What they come back for would 
not seem at first glance to be pu 
itual sustenance, and yet there can 
be litthe doubt that much of what 
New York has to offer in the falls 
not unlike what the Kaaba has to 
offer the Mohammedan at the end 
of his pilgrimage i feeling of 
whieverment, a sense of rightie 
ibout being there, a belief that b 
being there he ha iltered the 
course of his life for the better 

I learned this almost three and a 
half decades ago, when | set out on 
my first pilgrimage to those fh 
crowded square miles of pavement 
that are—no matter what the 
chambers of commerce of London 
Paris, Los Angeles or Twin Fork 
Idaho, care to say or scream to the 
contrary—the Mecea of the West 

In the strictly ge ographic al sense 
mine was not a long journey. A 
geographer comput these things 
it was actually a matter of slightly 
leas than two miles, since at that 
time | lived with my parents in the 
partment where I had been born 
ome ten years earlier, at the cor 
ner of Kast Sixth Street and Ave 
nue D. Very few boys of ten, how 
evel compute these things the way 


yeographe rs do. | know | didn't 


At that time, shortly after the 
First World War, the lower East 
Side of New York was not the 
homogeneous unit some of its more 
colorful alumni have since in thei 
memoirs led the world to believe. 
The lower Kast Side in those days 
more close ly resembled a series ol 
small towns, each with its own dis 
tinetive flavor, coloration and cus 
toms. Fifth Street, for example, was 
inhabited almost exclusively by 
immigrants from Germany, Sixth 
Street by Austrians, Ninth Street 
by Italians, and so on up to Four 
teenth, which, during the first ten 
years ol my Ile represented the 
outermost limit of known terrain, 

Beyond Fourteenth Street, for 
me and most Sixth Streeters my 
ipve lay the vyreat, mysterious world 
known as | plown, a vast, shapeless 
and somewhat terrifying area which 
in my mind resembled the large 
white spaces on the wall map of 
the world in my classroom in P.S, 
188 that were marked “Unex. 
plored 

Until | was almost ten | had never 
crossed Fourteenth Street. Visitors 
from Out There, however, were 
frequent In fact, there were people 
on East Sixth Street who worked 
Uptown and, every weekday morn- 
ing, set out with apparent uncon 
cern for the long journey into the 
mysterious and vaguely threaten- 
liv unknown inal, every evening, 
returned to Sixth Street unseathed 

Phe casually dropped remarks 
ind overheard conversations of 
these visitors and regular travelers, 
ome ol them the parents ol boys 
with whom | played stickball and 
Leevio, fired my imagination. | be- 
van slowly to piece together amen- 
tal picture of what Uptown was like. 
Many of the details were not unlike 
Marco Polo's visions of far Cathay. 
| cannot remember now when | was 
first seized by the determination to 
set out on the long, dangerous jour- 
ney to this wondertul plac e. Lrathet 
imagine the seed lay in my subcon- 
scious for a long time before it took 
root and began to grow. | do not 
have to imagine anything about the 
journey itself, | can remember ev- 
ery moment of it as vividly as 
though it were happening now. 

Like any vood explorer, | made 


my plans with care. | chose a Satur- 


day in September because, now that 
the summer was over and school 
had begun again, | had a feeling of 
adventurous newness, of standing 
on a threshold, a sense of excite- 
ment not unmixed with daring that 
is for me part of every autumn 
when, no matter what the calendar 
says, the new year really begins. 
And | told nobody. Not only be- 
cause | thought there was a good 
chance my parents would forbid the 
journey, but mainly because | was 
afraid they would insist on accom. 
panying me or give me advice on 
how to travel. | was in no mood to 
hear myunctions, accept Compan- 
ions, or listen to advice. This jour- 
ney was strictly a private affair, 
something between me and the 
secret world of my imagination in 
which a complete picture of Up- 
town had formed. | was determined 
to reach Mecca on my own, 

After telling my mother casually 
that | was going “‘out,”’ which nor- 
mally meant | intended to hang 
around the front of our apartment 
house until a stickball game ma- 
terialized, | went down into the 
street and headed west and north. | 
had only one moment of hesitation: 
when | reached the southern curb 
of Fourteenth Street. Looking out 
across the teeming gutter, | was 
suddenly assailed by an emotion 
that | imagine was not unlike the 
one Caesar felt on the bank of the 
Rubicon. | stood there, hesitating, 
and then somebody jostled me, and 
| stepped down from the curb, and 
the moment was over, 

As soon as | crossed Fourteenth 
Street my heart, which had been 
orig like u frenzied woodper ker, 
moved up into my mouth. From 
here on in, | was flying blind. For- 
tunately, this was only a figure of 
speech, Because the first thing that 
struck me, as | made my way cau- 
tiously into the heart of Mecca, was 
that | had never seen so many 
beautiful women. 

| am struck by this fact over and 
over again, every autumn, when | 
return to New York and walk up 
Fifth Avenue on a crisp, sunny 
day. It is a fact that irritates people 
with logical minds. Take the same 
group of women, they say, wearing 


the same clothes, set them down on, 


Continued on Page 81 
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NEW VEAR 


IN TEN CITIES 


New Year 
News 
Around 


America 


BOSTON 
@ It has been nd the social season in Bos 
ton doesn't draw a breath until the Waltz 


Evenings bow in, in this case on November | 


boston society is true to the waltz worn t 
let it die or even hibernate—and will not 
only have the usual monthly “evenings” in 


the Sheraton Plaza ballroom but an even 
more exclusive series of three at the Boston 
Club, where The Waltz Club gathers, 100. 
strong (but only LOO) 

Phe Boston Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch conducting, be pins its sevenly-sey 
enth season October 4, but three evenings 
earlier, Boston will see and hear the famous 
Black Watch Regimental Band, massed 
pipers and Highland dancers in the big Bos- 
ton Garden, an indoor stadium not to be con 
fused with the Publie Gardens 

Other fall events include performances 
by kugene Ormandy’s Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, the Budapest String Quartet, pianist 
Robert Casadesus, French baritone Gerard 
Souzay and balladeers Matais and Miranda. 
Phe New York City Opera Company will in- 
troduce the Hub to the new American folk- 
opera, Ou annah 

In the legitimate theater the new season 
is likely to include Siobhan MeKenna in The 
Rope Dancers: Too Many Doctors, a new 
comedy to be staged by George Abbott: and 
the Borschteapades, playing Boston for the 
first time, Late in October, Roger L. Stevens 
will present Shanta Rao and her East In 
dian dancers who are making their first tour 
in this hemisphere 

The Boston rialto is losing another legiti 
mate theater, the Plymouth, which will be 
renamed the Gary and devoted to long-run 
motion pictures such as South Pacific, Last 
season, the Majestic was similarly lost. How 
ever, the Wilbur may return to the fold with 
N. bk. Theater Center productions 

If there is to be an expansion of Boston's 
dining-out life, that expansion might take 
place on the water front. Boston could, with 
the greatest of ease, rival San Francisco's 
Fisherman's Wharf. In fact, Jimmy Doulos 
(Jimmy's Harborside) will double the size of 
his restaurant alongside the Fish Pier, and 
others are eyeing the locality 

Meanwhile, the Schneider brothers from 
Vienna pl into) go international’ with thei 
Steuben Vienna Room, with floor shows fea- 
turing one nation, then another and another 


ind food to match the mood flan Frazer 


WASHINGTON 
@ The fall season here opens in a burst of 


sports kvery contender for the American 
League pennant will ippear at Griffith Sta 


dium during September. When the baseball 





season closes, the Washington Redskins 
move into the Stadium with pro football. 
The Air Academy's brand-new football team 
comes East for the first time to play George 
Washington University on October 11. 
Phat perennial powerhouse, Maryland, plays 
its home schedule at suburban College Park; 
Navy's gridmen will draw thousands to 
Annapolis, twenty-five miles away. Auto 
races are held at the Old Dominion Track at 
Manassas, Va., every Saturday night. Dur- 
ing September and October, horse-racing 
fans get cattle-judging and pie-baking con- 
tests along with their mutuel wagering; 
Timonium, Hagerstown, Cumberland and 
Marlboro all conduct their race meetings at 
half-mile tracks surrounded by county fairs. 


(Timonium— August 26 to September 7; 





Hayerstown—September 9 to 21; Cumber- 
land—September 23 to October 5; Marl- 
horo—Odctober 7 to 19). On October 31 the 
mile race tracks take over, highlighted by the 
rich Washington International Race at 
Laurel on November 11. Historic Pimlico 
closes out major Eastern raciag with its fall 
meeting, November 13 to December 14. 

Congress is the biggest show in town, but 
it is usually in adjournment by early Sep- 
tember, leaving behind only a few headline- 
making committees and sixty-nine square 
miles of monuments and buildings. 

In music, the climax of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s season will be the or- 
chestra’s participation with hemisphere com- 
posers, conductors and musicians in an 
Inter-American Music Festival sponsored 
by the Pan American Union. During the 
season, the Boston and Philadelphia Or- 
chestras will appear several times in Consti- 
tution Hall. Washington’s newly formed 
Opera Society will present three operas. The 
Library of Congress, the National Gallery of 
Art, the Phillips Gallery, Catholic Univer- 
sity and the National Cathedral all conduct 
regular schedules of free concerts. The 
Army, Navy and Marine Bands give regular 
free concerts outdoors on the Capitol steps, 
at the Watergate near the Lincoln Memorial, 


and in the Sylvan Theater. 











Washington has suddenly become about 


Broadway's best tryout town. Again this 
fall, as last, hundreds of theatrical folk will 
come down from New York and Philadel- 
phia to catch such neweomers as Shirley 
Booth in Miss Isobel. The Arena Stage, pre- 
senting theater-in-the-round, will open its 
fall season about October 1. 

As for night life, Washington’s night 
clubs are for tourists. Top rung residents 
spend their time instead at embassy dinners, 
and parties given by the world’s most ener- 
getic hostesses, headed by the likes of Perle 
Mesta and Gwen Cafritz. The White House 
social season, resumed this year after a two- 
year lapse, will be made up of fewer and 


Bill Gold 


smaller affairs. 


PHILADELPHIA 


® Philadelphia will have the Army-Notre 
Dame football game this fall. 

This old rivalry will be renewed at the 
Municipal Stadium on October 12; the 
Army-Navy football classic will be held there 
on November 30. 

In long-established fashion, Philadelphia 
will also see tryouts of a goodly number of 
Broadway plays. Philadelphians delight in 
serving as the first juries when the five 
legitimate theaters (Erlanger, Forrest, Lo- 
cust, Shubert and Walnut) begin to light up 
shortly after Labor Day. 

Unless there are late changes or unfore- 
seen developments, the first arrivals (on 
September 9) will be the Leonard Bernstein 
musical titled Gangway, and Four Winds, a 
Palm Beach melodrama by Thomas W. 
Phipps. The eagerly awaited Bernstein opus 
is described as a paraphrase of a more fa- 
miliar story dealing with a couple of well- 
known lovers, Romeo and Juliet. Jerome 
Robbins is staging the book and the chore- 
ography. The Phipps offering will introduce 
British star Ann Todd in her American the- 
ater debut. 

Although the century-old Academy of 
Music is undergoing the first face lifting of 
its proud life, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
opens its fifty-eighth season there with Eu- 
gene Ormandy on the podium on Septem- 
ber 27, 28, 30. But actually—and such sac- 
rilege, this—the staid old Academy opens 
on September 21 with Norman Granz’s 
touring Jazz at the Philharmonic. 

Fall is a comparatively slim season—it is 
known in the ranks of the bluebloods as 
“the little season’ —for debutantes and 
marital debuts, but the winter always gets 
off to a ritzy and richly traditional start with 
the Assembly Ball at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. This aristocratic dance affair dating 


back to pre-Revolutionary days is custom- 
arily held around Christmastime and, al- 
though some barriers have been broken 
down in recent years, it is still so restricted 
that you almost have to flash an ancestral 
pen that signed the Declaration to sashay 
your way into the proceedings, 

That new look the city has been acquir- 
ing with its vast redevelopment program 
will be further accented this fall with the 
building projects at the Penn Center and the 
Independence Mall, where considerable tear- 
ing down of ramshackle old structures to 
make way for the new goes on apace, Uris 
Brothers are constructing a second twenty- 
story office building, as modern as milady’s 
latest silly hat, at the Penn Center and it is 
expected to be ready for occupancy by the 
summer of 1958. 

Meanwhile, the Mall, while bringing a 
fresh beauty to a run-down stretch of the 
city, has also produced a renaissance of the 
old Society Hill section and a brand-new 
residential neighborhood Is blooming down 
there close to the water front in what was 
once the main part of town, Among the 
citizens who are building homes in the 
Society Hill of colonial days is the current 
No. 1, Hizzoner the Mayor, Richardson 
Dilworth, 

No new midtown restaurants appear in 
the offing for the fall but the Sans Souci on 
Locust Street has enlarged its quarters 
to provide room for dancing for the first 
time. Frank Brookhouser 


CHICAGO 
@ Probably the brightest star in the cabarets 
this fall is the irrepressible Frances Faye, 
booked into the Black Orchid for a record 
breaking six-week engagement. Another 
night-club sensation, Tony Martin, opens in 
the plush Chez Paree, October 3. Tony 
shares first nighters with Dorothy Shay who 
debuts her new act the same night in the 
swank green-and-gold Empire Room. One 
of the most dazzling productions in town 
continues to be the Boulevard Room's ice 
show where top-noteh skaters in glitter- 
ing costumes create a nightly aura of ex- 
citement which leaves the diners breath- 


less. Down Rush Street way, jazz devotees 


are flocking to Mr. Kelly's and the Cloister 
Inn. As the hipsters say, man, those groups 
are way out, 

A Leisure Time Exposition, expected to 
draw 150,000 people with just that, will 
open September 7 at Navy Pier, On the cul 
tural side ol the ledger, both the Opera 
House and Orchestra Hall come to life in 
October, On October 11, Chicago's own 
Lyric Opera, something of a phenomenon 
in these parts, opens with Orello, Later in the 
month the masterful Fritz Reiner conducts 
the Chicago Symphony in the first of its fall 
concert series, 

In recent months there have been excit- 
ing additions to the smart set's favorite 
eating-and-meeting rendezvous, One of the 
most picturesque is the Chicago branch of 
famed ‘Trader Vic's, known simply as The 
Traders, located in the Palmer House, Ar- 
chitects and interior designers spent months 
creating a tropical paradise with bamboo 
and palm leaves, thatehed roof and open 
barbecue pil. Specialties on the menu in- 
clude Javanese Sates, pressed duck with 
curry sauce, and lobster cantonese, Lovely 
Oriental girls serve a fantastic variety of 
rum concoctions in everything from coco- 
nut shells to whole pineapples 

Just north of Chicago, in Cary, Mlinois, a 
rambling old estate has been converted into 
a restaurant in a setting of country charm, 
Amid trees and shrubs ablaze with fall color, 
the tremendous house and garden provide a 
luxurious background for the finest conti- 
nental cuisine. Villa d’Este, named for its 
Italian counterpart, is an hour's drive from 
Chicago's loop on U. S. highway 14—and 
worth every minute of the trip 


In Kupeinet 


DETROIT 
@ This is probably one of the most sports- 
conscious cities in the country, Some of the 
top fall events are the Michigan Mile, $50, 
000 added handicap at the Detroit Race 
Course, September 21: the Detroit Lions 
opening their home season October 15, 
against the Los Angeles Rams in the Na 
tional Pro Football League; Michigan State 
University playing Michigan in the U, of M, 
Stadium (capacity 101,001) at Ann Arbor, 
October 12, traditionally the gume that 
means the most to both teams, 

After seven years, professional basketball 
returns to Detroit. The franchise of the 
Fort Wayne Pistons has been transferred to 
Detroit, and it will represent the city in the 
National Basketball Association, The open- 
ing game here at Olympia Stadium against 
Boston Celtics is on October 23 
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The Detroit hed Wings, National Hockey 
League champion will open their season 
ometime in Oetober 

On the cultural side, the Mr. and Mre 
Harry L. Winston colleetion—20th Century 
deus will be on display at the Detroit In 
litute of Arts September 27-October 27 

Our Detroit Symphony Orchestra open 
its season in the new (second year) Henry 
and badeel Ford Auditorium on Detroit 
River front Oetober 10, with a matinee Or 
tober Ll. Paul Paray, signed to a new three 
year contract after a tussle with the New 
York Philharmonic that sought to kidnap 
him, will conduet 

On opening night Marcel Dupre of Pari 
the famous organist, will give a dedicator 
organ recital in the Auditorium on the 
newly-donated Ernest R. Kanzler organ. Dur 
snags the mplou debut October LO, he will 
he featured solomt in Symphony in © for 
organ and orchestra by Samt-Saens 

Detroit is unique in that its largest avail 
ible night club is located in a foreign coun 
i The kimwood Casino, 1400 capacity, | 
located in Windsor, Ontario, Canada, acros 
the Detrouw River. kasily reached via either 
the Ambassador Bridge or the Detroit and 
WW ined ir lunnel 

Detroit, actually, is not a night-club town 
We have a lew tine eating place s like the 
Lomwlon Chop House, ranked among the 
finest in the country, and Yeamans of De 
trot, which book mall, good acts most of 
the time, But by and large Detroiters ar 
tavern or country club people, They like to 
Mark Beltaire 


entertain at how 


CINCINNATI 
@ Years a 


wide for its fine beer and its German cook 


yo, Cincinnati was known tar and 


ing. Uhis is still true, but today the Queen 
City also boasts three of the best French 
restaurants im the country: The Gourmet 
Room in its own glass bubble atop the 
lerrace Hilton Hotel, the Maisonette, and 
Pigall All of these are small, intimate es 
tublishments, all with exeellent wine cellars 
and all featuring French cuisine 

Most of the city’s night life is centered in 
Northern Kentucky —a ten-minute taxi rick 
from downtown Cincinnati 

The Beverly Hills, in Campbell County 
has big-name entertainers and the same rea 
sonably priced good food—both made po 
ible by a casino remarkably like those in 
Las Vegas. The three most popular games 
in this order, are eraps, blackjack and rou 
bette 

ln sports, fall visitors to the Queen City 


will be able to see the Cincinnati Redlegs 





play fifteen home games, with each of the 
other National League teams making an ap- 
pearance at Crosley Field. The University 
of Cincinnati, a member of the Missouri 
Valley Conference, will play seven home 
games this fall, and Xavier University will 
play five. The Cineinnati Royals, of the Na- 
tional Basketball Association, will inaugu- 
rate the professional basketball season Oc- 
tober 22 at the 15,000-seat Cincinnati Gar 
den, and the Cincinnati Mohawks will open 
the International Hockey League season in 
the same arena November 2. September will 
sce the end of the midget and stock car rac- 
ing season at Cincinnati Race Bowl. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the baton of Thor Johnson, will open its 
sixty-third year with twenty-five fall con 
certs, marking the American debuts of two 
important Kuropean musicians and the ap- 
je aurances as soloists of a number ol famed 
singers and pianists 

The Cincinnati Art Museum will have its 
first showing of new additions to the mu 
sccum'’s magnificent collection October 4 
the Ohio Valley Dahlia Show will be held at 
the Museum September 28 and 29, and 
November 25 will mark the annual exhibi 
tion of artists of the local area. The Taft 
Museum, which houses one of the finest 
private art collections in the world, is open 
daily in the home of the late Mr. and Mrs 
Charles Phelps Taft 

Up the river there is Coney Island, a spick- 
and-span amusement park which tips its hat 
only to Disneyland. It has the largest re- 
circulating (hltered water) swimming pool 
in the world (401 feet long and 200 feet 
wide) and the French Colonial architecture 
of its Moonlite Gardens is reminiscent of 
New Orleans’ French Quarter 


Joseph Garretson 


NEW ORLEANS 
@ hood is usually one of the first thoughts 
of visitors to New Orleans—and there's 
news here in that department. Another 


yourmet’s “must” has been added to the 








city’s famous restaurants. It’s called “Old 
Europe’’—an intimate little spot on lower 
Bourbon Street which came into existence 
last spring. The proprietress is Baroness 
Renee Klaudy-Roth, a native of Prague, 
who migrated to the United States during 
World War Il. Her cook is a recent Hun- 
yarian refugee. Austro-Hungarian dishes, 
table d’hote style, are the specialty. 

Another elegant family-style restaurant, 
not widely known to tourists, yet worth an 
epicurean adventure, is Corinne Dunbar’s 
on St. Charles Avenue. Mrs. Dunbar, now 
deceased, was a New Orleans socialite. Her 
family’s famous Creole recipes eventually 
were bequeathed to a cousin who presently 
operates the establishment. Interiors of the 
100-year-old home were redone in Victorian 
decor last year. Cocktails are served in an 
old-fashioned parlor before the guests pro- 
ceed to their separate tables in the ornate 
dining room. Accommodations are by reser- 
vation only. 

In the night club field there’s something 
new on Bourbon Street: a spot called La 
Lune with a policy of “name” acts. 

The 85-piece New Orleans Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra begins a series of eight- 
een concerts on October 29. Horse racing 
opens at the Fair Grounds on Thanksgiving 
Debutantes make their initial bows at their 
annual ball on the first Saturday in Novem- 
her—and the pace for them never slackens 
until the season closes at midnight on Mardi 
Gras. Tulane ushers in the football season 
in late September and the climax is reached 
on New Year's Day with the annual Sugar 
Bowl classic. 

There's even something new to see in 
sights. A new city hall, somewhat resem- 
bling the United Nations building, . was 
dedicated last spring. And the business dis- 
trict will have a big new link across the 
Mississippi when a bridge now under con- 
struction is completed next May. It will be 
the longest cantilever span-type bridge in 
the United States, the third longest in the 
world, with an over-all length of 2.3 miles. 

Thomas Griffir 


DALLAS 
@ As the fall season opens in Dallas, the big 
thing in night entertainment is a kind of 
night spot without marquee called the 
‘club.” 

It’s indigenous. At a club, a member may 
get a legal mixed drink, unlike conventional 
night spots where he must bring his own 
bottle, and watch a small show or listen to a 
combo, a pianist or a trio, most of them 


very good. Dallas already has more than 














fifty such clubs, and the autumn promises a 
big new crop. They range from the Cipango, 
with its wealthy international membership, 
to a new one to be started this fall for office 
girls and their fellows. A visitor can get into 
one or more clubs without much trouble, 
and in some hotels which have their own, 
he becomes a member on registering. 

The Copper Cow is the season’s new addi- 
tion to Dallas’ many fine restaurants, These 
restaurants, most of them stunning in decor 
and some of them in price, are lately discov- 
ering live music. There will be new ensem- 
bles playing this autumn in, among others, 
Town and Country, Chateaubriand and the 
Italian Village. 

Show business here in the early fall is 
dominated by the State Fair of Texas, be- 
loved every year of two and a half million 
city bumpkins and some farmers. October 
will also see the opening of Theater 57, the 
town’s famous theater-in-the-round which 
is no longer an experiment. 

The Dallas Symphony Orchestra will play 
the first of its weekly concerts on November 
ll, and early guests will include Yehudi 
Menuhin, Jose [turbi, Rudolph Firkusny and 
Leonard Rose. 

The social season starts the first Friday in 
November with the Idlewild Ball, lavish be- 
yond the trouble that many cities take. Be- 
tween then and the equally lavish Terpsi- 
chorean in January are the Calyx and Derv- 
ish Balls, the Dallas Symphony League Ball 
in November and the Crystal Charity Ball 
early in December. 

Golf International’s tournament will open 
the sports season on September 13 at the 
Glen Lakes Country Club. With $40,000 in 
prizes, this is to be one of the richest tour- 
naments in the country. 

In football, Southern Methodist will meet 
Missouri in the Cotton Bowl stadium on 
October 11, and Texas and Oklahoma will 
play their yearly game the next day. Mary- 
land opens the season in Dallas against 
Texas A&M on September 21, and Notre 
Dame closes it against SMU on Decem- 
ber 7. Meanwhile, before the Cotton Bowl 
Game itself, Dallas will have seen SMI 
play Rice on October 19, Texas on Novem- 
ber 2, and Arkansas on November 16. 

Paul Crume 





SAN FRANCISCO 
@ The city’s classic array of eating places 
Trader Vic's, the Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
Ernie’s, Alexis’ Tangier, India House, Johnny 
Kan’s in Chinatown—has been augmented 
by several notable additions. “Prince 
Michael Romanoff, of Beverly Hills royalty, 
has opened a San Francisco branch in the 
Huntington Hotel and there is an attrac- 
tively muted new French restaurant called 
Fleur de Lys at 777 Sutter Street. To say 
nothing of a roaringly successful kosher 
restaurant, David's Delicatessen, at 474 
Geary Street, which puts most of the New 
York dyspepsia centers to shame. 

The Italian area, North Beach, still 
abounds in neoexistentialist night spots; the 
best, | would say, are the Hungry I, a vast 
basement lined with art and artists, both 
being serutinized carefully by tourists, 
and the Purple Onion, a smaller cave with 
equally continuous entertainment, The sur- 
rounding streets are alive with good, inex- 
pensive restaurants, the most interesting 
of which bears the improbable name of the 
Old Spaghetti Factory Restaurant and Ex- 
celsior Coffee House. This is in the heart of 
the Italian sector, right around the corner 
from the Coexistence Bagel Shop at Grant 
Avenue and Green Street. 

The San Francisco Opera season, a fabu- 
lous style show set to music, gets*under 
way September 17 for a six-week run. The 
social whirl starts getting pretty dizzy in 
early December and there will be three 
strictly top-drawer events that “outsiders” 
may buy tickets to, such as the annual Opera 
Ball and Fol-de-Rol at Civie Auditorium, 
October 2. The Beaux Arts Ball will be held 
at the Fairmont Hotel, November 9. The 
Tour de Décor opens on November 5. This 
stylish confection runs for several days, 
features socialites modeling clothes in 
leading decorators’ shops, and is the signal 
for cocktail parties every hour on the hour. 

For those who prefer race horses to 
clothes horses, old Tanforan Race Track 
will be in action from September 9 to Oc- 
tober 26, followed almost immediately 
(October 28-December 14) by the meeting 
at handsome Golden Gate Fields. Deep-sea 
fishing? Definitely. The salmon season runs 
until November 17, and a three-day license 


costs only one dollar. Herb Caen 


LOS ANGELES 
@ Longtime residents consider the fall 
Southern California's ideal season. The va- 
cation pace has slowed down, the mood has 
changed, but the vacation attitude remains 
and for those so inclined the infinite variety 
of places to go is the same and at lower rates. 


The movie-colony horsy set will turn out 
as usual for the San Fernando Valley Fai 
at Devonshire Downs, August 30 to S« ptem 
ber 3. Some 200 American and foreign 
speedsters are expected for the sixth an 
nual running of the famed sports-car races 
there, and lovers of the wide Open spaces 
will go to the Apple Valle \ Pow \\ ow, with 
Navajo Indians participating. 

In this connection, San Gabriel Mission, 
founded Sept. 8, 1771, holds its 186th anni- 
versary fiesta Sept. 6, 7 and 8. California 
missions through the years have remained 
a top tourist attraction, 

In seope the annual County Fair, Sept 
13 29, takes precedence over all other 
events, Tt is held on the landscaped 450 
acre grounds in Pomona. More than 50 
communities will exhibit this year 

For those who enjoy spectacles the San 
Pedro Fishermen's Fiesta, Oct. 6, is a high 
light, with 100 purse seiners sailing out of 
the harbor in a magnificent parade, 

Desert addicts will find fun at the Borrego 
Springs Covered Wagon Daze and Liars 
Contest, Oct, 17-21. There are camplires, 
tall tales, and a delightful ribbing of city 
life by prospectors, real and tenderfoot, 

For the children there is Anaheim’'s 
Disneyland, which has blossomed out with 
ever more incredible ventures into make 
believe, including a new sireamliner at 
Tomorrowland Station, If tourists’ timing is 
right they may see Walt Disney himsel! act- 
ing as engineer, 

Los Angeles is the home grounds of 
West Coast jazz and the young giants of 
this heady world, including Chet Baker, Bud 
Shank, Shelly Manne, Chico Hamilton, 
Dave Pell, Bob Brookmeyer and Gerry Mul 
ligan, may usually be found playing in 
bistros around Hollywood, 

For every glamour spot there are un 
publicized places, such as the Cock’n Bull 
on the Sunset Strip, the St. Germain on 
West Third Street, the honest old Bilimore 
and Mike Lyman’s where the sea food i 
superb, Those who seek nature's quiet 
rather than the more blatant entertainment 
will marvel at Descarso Gardens in La 
Canada, where nearly 50,000 camellias will 
start blooming in November, or far Lompo 
where checkerboard acres of flowers are 
Matt Weinstock 


grow tl for seed 
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i A A Thousand Curtains Rise 


NEW VEAR IN 
ENTERTAINMENT 





e new entertainment season is 18-year-old Susan Harrison, who has an important role in an important new film. Sweet Smell of Success 














@ In this “New Year” period, tele 
vision emerges from its two-month 
hibernation; the theater starts re- 
hearsals: movies gear into produc- 
tion; and even the orphaned sister, 
radio, takes on new life. Copy 
writers welcome the return of the 
cold season (head cold, that is) 
which will bring a bonanza to 
drug companies, fur dealers, wool 
manufacturers, steam fitters, and, 
of course, advertising agencies 
There is bright hope in the air, 
and nobody gives a thought to 
bankrupt y. 

Ihere will be very few changes 
in network television this bright 
new year. Pat Weaver's defeat at 
N.B.C. was the victory of ledger 
books over creativity, and the cost 
accountants have now inherited 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. | have nothing against an 
accountant, but | do know he’s the 
last man to run an entertainment 
business, and you will suffer for it. 

You will be seeing more and 
more Westerns, and the Westerns 
you ll see will be bloodier than 
ever. The accountants have dis 
covered that the public, infant and 
adult, can’t have enough gun fights 
and fist fights, especially the kind 
in which each punch is powerful 
enough to launch a satellite. Roy 
Rogers. the gentle cowboy who 
eschews violence, has been can- 
celed because of this. Nobody Is 
entertained by Rogers because 
Rogers refuses to behave like Jack 
the Ripper. 

You ll be suffering through plenty 
of Spectaculars despite the facet 
that last year’s crop was disastrous. 
N.B.C. is planning Annie Get Your 
Gun, 50 Years of Music, Pied Piper 
and a repeat of Peter Pan, among 
others. The fanfare around Rodgers 
& Hammerstein's Cinderella guar- 
antees that you'll be pestered to 
death by Spectaculars based on 
children’s stories in °57—58. 

N.B.C. admits that its “Spees”’ 
have not pulled very high ratings 
and claims on the one hand that 


ratings don’t tell the truth, and on 





the other hand that The General 
(“Sparks” Sarnoff) insists on do- 
ing Spectaculars as a public service. 
It’s possible that Spectaculars may 
be a publie service. It is also pos- 
sible that | may be the lawful heir 
to the throne of Kngland, 

One of the more ironic dis- 
coveries of the past year which will 
be made manifest in °57—'58 is that 
the fear that TV would destroy 
Hollywood is groundless. It now 
appears that Hollywood may de- 
stroy TV. The wholesale hiring of 
Hollywood technical talent for 
'V Spectaculars was a catastrophe. 
Ihe big names came, disported 
themselves as only the Hollywood 
elect dare, and produced nothing 
but deficits. No one knows how to 
spend millions more casually than 
a Hollywood director, and appar- 
ently no one knows less about TV. 
You'll be seeing fewer Hollywood 
credits on your screens this year. 

Over at C.BS., programing will 
coast along enjoying the fat years 
no matter what novelties they 
promise. The Big Record, a weekly 
one-hour spec, 1s supposed to be 
new but is just another Hit Parade. 
Perry Mason goes on as the first 
hour-long murder mystery. The 
Seven Lively Arts, their most ambi- 
tious series of Spectaculars, is a 
bare-faced imitation of Omnibus 
which has now achieved the singu- 
lar prestige of being plagiarized 
after having been vilified 

The Seven Lively Arts is planning 
Yippee, a history of the Wild West; 
ind Then Came the Dawn, a his- 
tory of love-making in the States; 
1.D. 2000, a science fiction show; 
Mr. Jelly-Roll, a biography of jazz; 
and much more in a numbing 
series of complacent, self-compli- 
mentary reportages at which our 
craven business is so adept. 

By one of those spooky coinet- 
dences, the American Broadcasting 
Company is mulling over a series of 
Spectaculars which will present 
{merica’s Sweetheart, a history of 
pinup girls; HoopLa, a history of 
high jinks from the Wild West to 





by Alfred Bester 


comic books: {merican Know -How, 
a sort of science fiction review ol 
American ingenuity, and so on, It 
will be interesting to compare and 
see which network ends up with 
thicker calluses from patting us 
on the back, 

There is one bright note, how 
ever. C.B.S.’s indefatigable Public 
Affairs Department which gave you 
lir Power last year, is shaping up 
an exciting fall show called 20th 
Century. You'll see it in three se 
tions . . . Past, Present, and 
Future... that is, what factors 
from the past have made the 20th 
Century what it is, what our 20th 
Century is today, and what basi 
elements today will afleet our future 

So long as the cost accountants, 
who have torpedoed Sid Caesar, 
continue to control television, the 
industry will continue to rumble 
toward its inevitable doom. Most 
V stations will end up as projec 
tion booths for movies .. . half 
hour Westerns, new in everything 
but substance, and reruns of old 
Hollywood SUCCOCSSCS, 

The trend will be sharply mani 
fest this fall; the networks have 
bought a tremendous amount of 
footage. On C.B.S. alone you'll be 
seeing fifteen Andy Hardys, fifteen 
Dr. Kildares, five Thin Mans, nine 
Maisies, practically all the Garbos, 
and features from Little Caesar 
through David Copperfield to A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. All these 
features were originally released 
prior to 1948. N.B.C, has been able 
to buy up a large quantity of post 
48's which you'll be enjoying. 

If you're observant and your 
memory for old movies is exact, 
you'll notice another trend in TV 
movies this New Year. The net 
works have discovered that today’s 
audiences are too impatient to 
watch movies in their original re 
lease lengths. Very careful cutting 
of what's called “percentage pad 
ding’ must be performed. 

Chis is a vestige of the old hey 
day of movies, when the Holly- 


wood companies started demanding 
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i percentage fi the take tron re 


movie house The theaters were 
willing, but insisted that they had 
to have bigver more imoortan 
films in return for the cut. Holl 
wood be yan a practice of pacddin 
its regular ily-minute feature 


with long drawn-out parade lwh 


panorama shot might-club num 
bers, and so on, swelling them up t 
ninety minute All this percentage 
padding must come out 

A few interesting pont ibvovul 
howing old movi on TN mits 
cal ire poison usile thee have 
South American numbers in them 


Calypso keep these popular tual 


with tiny feature how aging |e 
than other i film that leaned 
heavily on sets and costume da 
gerous because it’s likely to appear 
dated: and if you wonder « ore 


weeks you can't lind a decent movi 
cheduled. and other weeks thers 
ire almost too many to see, here 
the answer The network ivi 
their best films for rating week and 
iry to pull the higwe at audience I 
hetween they don't give a damn 
Television comedy has been go 
ing through a quiet evolution and 
you Il see sign of this in the fall a 
more and more comics begin to 
hase their material on the realists 
ispects of life and character. Stev 
Allen points out that TV has been 
forced into higher standards, willy 
nilly, and has killed the jokes that 
used to be successfulin radio. “The 
funny impossible story is out,” he 
said. “You know, the kind where 
i kangaroo walks into a saloon and 
says Farmyard Jokes are dead 
The Dumbell Joke is through. The 
Mechanical Joke doesn’t work 
What's the Mechanical Joke? 
It's a joke that de yu nds on two 
meanings for the same word 
Allen pi ked up a sheaf of fil 
cards 1 did a favor for a down 
ind-out writer and bought his wag 
file. I've just been going through 
them. Have a look; you'll see what 
| mean 
I read: How does the umpire man 
age to keep so cool Because he’s sur 


rounded by thousar fRFANS 


bon oo much horseback riding 
rive you a pain in the head? , . . On 
the contrary 

1 wineed. Allen grinned. “They 
ill vo into the waste basket. They’ re 
dead. The insult humor is dying 
the extravagant situation is dying 
The trend is toward realism. That's 
vhy Jack Benny made such a tre 


mendous comeback. and why Sid 


(aesal o brilliant. Both of them 
i vet extravagant, but it’s always 
hased on something real 
Why the necessity for reality? 
li’s the eye that does it. Back 
in radio day you could listen and 
use your imagination loday you re 
listening and watching. The comic 


has to be a human being. The com- 
ics who last are those who're nice 
ru or are able to sell themselves 
mince guys to the public “a Look 
for more nice guys this New Year. 

Radio, the weak sister, has been 
making a strong recovery to the 
urprise ind gratification of the 
inti- TV crowd Advertisers have 
discovered that daytime radio can 
easily hold its own against daytime 
'V. Radio reaches a tremendous 
sudience, and is vastly cheaper Ad 
vertisers are buying back into radio, 
ind are getting set to spring some 
thing new on you this fall. It’s 
called Imagery Transfer 

The theory is, after having been 
iturated with national advertising 
for fifteen years, you've got a mass 
f copy filed away in your head 
What they're going to do is shoot 
i key word at you; then you react 
by transferring the copy from your 
cellar to your consciousness. In 
other words, you're going to do all 
the advertising for the client right 
inside your head. If you thought 
you were a captive audience before, 
just wait 

Many of the top stars are going 
back into radio too. TV is such a 
cannibalistic medium, devouring 
time, material and popularity, that 
entertainers preter settling for less 
money and more convenience Work 
ing in radio they can enjoy longer 


popularity, shorter hours and more 





home life. After taxes there won't 
be so much difference in take-home 
pay anyway. 

Howard Barnes, C.B.S. vice presi- 
dent who minds radio, says that 
radio has enough elbow room now 
lo experiment and court audiences 
This fall you'll be hearing shows 
designed only for radio . that is. 
shows that depend on lack of vision 
to be effective. You'll be vettin 
more symphonic music too. Jim 
Fassett, C.B.S.’s chargé de musique 
has spent the summer t iping all thy 
famous European orchestras which 
are broadcast on the network's 
World Music Festival 

Over at N.B.C., Joe Culligan, vice 
president in charge of radio, says 
that radio will always beat _T\ 
hollow when it comes to news 
coverage. Radio facilities are world 
wide, more mobile, and easier to 
yet into action. Radio news cover 
age has even been scooping the 
newspaper wire services. Culligan 
says that this year radio has finally 
faced facts, realized its strony 
points and weaknesses, and will be 
gin a campaign of counter-program 
ing against TV, exploiting its own 
superiorities. In "57—58 you'll be 
alternating between your radio and 
r'V sets, depending on which me- 
dium you find the more entertain- 


ing at any particular moment, 


After a rather pallid season last 
year, it looks like a jubilee festival 
coming up for the legitimate theater 
this New Year. In September the 
commercial comedies bustle into 
rehearsal, hoping to be well estab- 
lished by the time the strong com- 
petition opens later in the fall 
In October and November the 
serious plays get under way. Around 
the first of the year (the old 
fashioned first, that is) the big 
musicals are launched. 

Cutting through the debris that 
always litters producers’ desks 
the autobiographical plays about a 
young author's tragic adolescence, 
the topical plays about princesses 


who do or don’t get married, the 


Continued on Page 92 




















The Western perhaps the most d 
drama in the history of American 
entertainment, rides again 

with a new medium, TV, a new 


Clint Walker. and sinew hero. f 
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A tresh Tab 


@elan ounver da remember 
that the firet crisp morning of au 
mon had an electrifying efleet on 
ippe tite We did not 

ito check the thermometer to 
mecover that eating weather was 
ere avain, Ut presence was made 
known to us by the aroma of sau 
ue pultering in the skillet, of 
riuddlecake broiled hacon and 
trong coflee, a poignant blend that 
Inified from the kitehen inte our 
bedrooms and used us bolt-up 
rvht trom our dream 

The appeal of those tantalizing 
breaktast smells brought action a 
immediate as the clatter of a gong 
ina brehouse. ln amatter of minutes 
teadily away 


it his hotceakes or corned-beef hash 
would be homed t 


uur father vorkit 


Offspring of 
Wl magically 
mt part clothed 
md ravenously hungry for thei 
livet real breaktast in month 
People still react to this seasonal 
urge pretty much as they used to 
lo lon we Neither sauce nor 
timulant in 


ondiment nor an 


ented by man 


n sharpen the 
ippetite like the coming of colder 
eather alter a summer ot laisse 
faire. When the eason batt, lite 
qumken ind eating habits undergo 
i immediate change of pace and 
viewpoint, We are through with 
ummer snack ind 


natched hastily be 


pertunector 
imdwiches 
iween beach and tenni or cock 
tails and the club. Luncheons in 
omething to look 
forward to and linger overt No 


lonwer «coe thie bee 


town are now 


it-harried bust 
TT executive down three dry 
Martin ind toy with a chef 

lad or a stuffed tomato. The pop 
ular masculine choiwe now veers to 
imple and succulent entre like 
it id stew currk ind 
leviled mb And luncheon tends 


Continued on Page UY) 


Phe riche 


di 


le ts Spread 


by Silas Spitzer 


sand variety of New Year feastin 
yinbolized by these exotie and regior 
hes, all of whose ingredients, incidental 


ivailable by mail order anywhere in the 


| nited States kor recipe turn to page i} 


) 


Crystallized flower cake 
Dobosh torte (chocolate-rum layer he) 
Hickory 


hon Luc ullus (cornucoplas of han phe 


moked ham with cornets de jan 


ant giblet pate truffles: a pic; rice sala 
Poulet de Bresse en demi-ccdeut (hot 
truflled chicken in cream sauce with mold 
of rice) 

From top: diced avocado and bacon 


hredded coconut, shredded egg yolk 


brom top: chutney, green peppers and 
hredded carrots, raisins and almon 
livers 

Snails 

Smoked Nova Scotia salmon 


Stuffed trout in aspi 
Caviar with lemon and chopped onions 
bilet de sole Die ppoie (sole with musse 
wirimps and mu shrooms wiacreamy sauce) 
Saffron rice pilaf 

Wines and cheeses. Cheeses from upper 
left: Danish King Christian IX, Edan 
Dans le Raisin la Grappe Bel Paese 
Roquefort, Pont PT Evéque, Pine apple 
Curry of lobster shrimps ind mussel 
Duck with orange sauce 

Galantine of pheasant (boned and stuffed 
pheasant baked in a crust) 
Potage cressoniére (potato and-water cres 
oup) 

{ roaue mbouche (miniature carame 
puffs) 

Strawberry tart 


Cold chocolate souffh 


(ccessories from Georg Jensen, I 
Baccarat-Porthault wl Bazar Fr 
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NEW VEAR 
IN FASHIONS 





Joung Man 


Greets the World 


@ In the life of many a young man the New Year 
starts unmistakably after Labor Day, the time of year 


when « areers begin. 


rr ee 


During the summer months after graduation he 
may—perhaps he should—travel or relax, enjoying 
his last leisure. Even if he begins work in the sum- 
mer, the office will not usually shift into full efficiency 
until the fall 

In this crucial period the important new people he 
meets will necessarily judge him at first by the neat- 
ness and taste of his appearance, the sense of ap- 
propriateness shown in his choice of clothes. 

In the office and out of it he will be more readily 
appreciated if he dresses with discernment. The 
rough diamond is disappearing from the business 
world in favor of the well-tailored member of the 
team 

lhe young man pictured here is Fergus Sloan, Jr., 
who is beginning his executive career in & two-year 
training program at Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
ind Beane, a leading New York investment banking 
house, The conservative good style of his business 
clothes, his bright yet casual sportswear, suggest 
that here is a young man who will make a good first 
impression and sustain it through confidence and 


good sense. 


4. Crossing on the ferry from his home in West Orange, 
N. J., to work in Manhattan, Fergus Sloan, Jr., cuts 
a distinetly Wall Street figure in a straight-falliny 
Shetland tweed topcoat of brown herringbone and an 
English felt hat. All his clothes are from J. Press. 





2. In a more casual moment Mr. Sloan wears a hand- 
woven Shetland homespun sport jacket for a visit 
to Trinity churchyard in the financial district. His 


slim-legged slacks are Dacron and wool in olive gray 


3. At home Fergus Sloan relaxes in a crew-neck pullover 
of greenish blue brushed wool. With him are two of 
his chief leisure interests. He also has another poodle 


and a collie. Other diversions: golf and water skiing. 











PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAOLES 





4. On acountry weekend Fergus Sloan goes for a spin in 
his Triumph sports car. For protection against 
draughts in this breeziest form of transportation he ' 
wears a three-quarter-length duffel coat of green Aus 
trian loden cloth. Reversed, it becomes a weather 
proofed green cotton gabardine. The hood folds out 


of the way when he wears this velours Tyrolean hat. 








ihe Biv 


in touch wil 


s. Keeping 
Board during lunch at kberlin 
Restaurant in the Wall Street 
irea, Fergus Sloan wears a suit 

hat means busin with th 
emphasis on conservative good 
tvle lt i mn indigo-blue 

flannel finish 


worsted with a 
lien ke 


natural 











NEW YEAR 
IN FASHIONS 


Young Gul 


Greets the € Jampus 


@ No one illustrates the New-Year-begins-in-Septem- 
ber theme better than the girl entering college. For 
her a New Year and a new life begin after Labor Day. 
At home people may easily continue to think of her 
as a plump twelve-year-old with braces on her teeth, 
All her fads and phases are on record there. 

Going away to college in September ends all that. 
She enters a new world which accepts her as a young 
woman. From then on she will be valued for what she 
is, not what she has been. 

At no time will clothes be more important. This 
new life needs a new wardrobe so that the young 
collegian can feel herself a changed new being, if for 
no other reason, But there are many other reasons: the 
new occasions, casual and formal, she will take part 
in at college; smarter, more grown-up travel clothes; 
something fairly special for weekends at those in- 
stitutions of higher learning known as men’s colleges. 

W earing some of the latest and brightest in campus 
fashions on these pages is Miss Lee Cullum of Dallas. 
She and her classmates at Sweet Briar College, near 
Lynchburg, Va., show how charming clothes and a 
beautiful campus can add elegance to education, 
stylishness to scholarship, 


. Stylishly sportive, Lee Cullum (center) wears a black 
wool needlepoint tweed coat to a field hockey game at 
Sweet Briar College. Robin Ould (right) combines 
seven-eighths length camel seal coat with matching 


skirt. Jana Bekins has on a corduroy weatherproof, 


. For a rendezvous at the college’s Date House sweaters 
are the thing. Isa Mary Lowe (left) wears a honey- 
suckle-color cardigan, Patti Powell a Shetland Fair 


Isle pullover, Lee Cullum a white Shetland wool 


. Presidential punch: For the President's House Lee 
Cullum (left) selects a black velvet jumper with or- 
yandy blouse, Tabb Thornton (third from right) a 
Black Watch wool dress, Carter Nichols (second 


from right) red-printed velveteen dress. 






















































Styled for the city, Lee sets off from the campus in a 
slim-skirted wool dress with leather belt. Behind 
her Tabb Thornton (left) wears a trench-coat dress in 
basket-weave wool, and Jane Ellis (center) a gray car- 


digan dress with jersey top and knife-pleated skirt. 


Bicycling to class can be a moment in the fashion 
parade for the collegian elad in a Dacron and cotton 


blou e with be 1] sleeves and hound’s-tooth wool skirt. 


For a formal weekend with Virginia Military Institute 
cadet Lee selects a gracious acetate and nylon 
lace dress with attached hood, Joanne Bossert 
(center) a silk crinkle chiffon short evening gown, 
Robin Ould (right) a lime silk taffeta with skirt of 
unpressed pleats and wide-sliced V front and back. 


Atop the boathouse ove rlooking the college lake Lee 
Cullum is snugly fashionable in a Vivella flannel 


shirt and skirt, featuring the Cameronian tartan. 


Part of the ple isure of college life is getting away 
from it, for weekends at other Virginia schools or 
even points as distant and Yankee as New Haven and 
West Point. For such an expedition Lee Cullum (right) 
chooses a three-piece wool ensemble of slim skirt, 
jersey overblouse and cardigan jacket lined with 
jersey. Susan Avril’s three-piece sull is cotton cor- 


duroy with hip-length jacket lined with white taffeta. 


1. Corduroy raincoat: Lawrence of London; Black tweed coat 
und camel suit: Ann Fogarty. 2. Bulky cardigan: Bernhard 
Altmann: Fair Isle sweater: J. Press; White pull-over: Greta 
Platts it mper & blouse Anne Klein for Jr Sophists 
cates: Black Watch dre Custom Collection by Jack Hor 
wil Red printed velveteen Lanz Originals. 4. Beige coat 
dre Anne Klein: Gray cardigan dress: Jack Horwitz; Plaid 
dress: Anne Klein. 5. Skirt and blouse: Greta Plattry; Fair Isle 
cardigan: J. Press. 6. Red lace Anne Klein: Beige chiffon 
Lanz; Lime taffeta: Rappi Viyella shirt and skirt: Lady 
Hathawa 8. Brown corduroy suit: Anne Klein: Red wool en 
sem ble Anne Klein Accessories: Made ap Hats, Marvella 
Pearls. Creacendoe Gloves, Roger Van S bags and jewelry, 


Midtown Belts, Emily Wetherby scarves 
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THERES SOMETHING 
OUT THERE! 


by James Thurber 


Over a thousand witnesses 
have “seen” the Loch Ness monster 
vel science refuses lo recognize Ul. 


Does Nesste really erist? 


L. Stuart made this 


photo of the 
Loch Ness monster 
in July, 1952 

Said he 

— was heading 
toward Foyers forty 
yards off shore 








@ Loch Ness, for the past quarter of 
a century one of the most famous 
places on earth, is a long, narrow 
slash of deep water cutting diago- 
nally across Inverness-shire in the his- 
toric West Highlands of Scotland. 
Its somber depths and rugged banks 
are rich in lore and legend, as befits a 
former part of the great medieval 
domain of Macbeth, and the dark 
dwelling, in this century, of the 
world’s most publicized and contro- 
versial aquatic creature, the so-called 
Loch Ness monster, since 1933 fa- 
miliarly known to millions as Nessie. 
After twenty-four years the fabulous 
riddle of the loch still remains un- 
solved, still attracts thousands of 
sight-seers annually, fascinates in- 
vestigators, bemuses scientists, in- 
spires in most of its Scottish hosts a 
quiet pride of possession, but in 
others a dour embarrassment. The 
monster has been seen again this 
year, the first time on March elev- 
enth, by a police constable and a 
schoolmaster, whose experience was 
reported in the staid pages of the 
Times of London, which had recog- 
nized the possible existence of Nes- 
sie in December, 1933, seven months 
after its debut in the picturesque 
loch-laced heath and 
heather, burn and glen and strath, 
peat and barley, castle ruins, and 
ancient forts that once guarded the 
Great Glen. Loch Ness is also asso- 
ciated with Bruce, Bonnie Prince 
Charlie and the ships of Cromwell. 
Johnson and Boswell stopped there 
on their way to the Hebrides, and 
Robert Burns visited the loch and 
described it in verse. 


region of 


Since the cry “There’s something 
out there!’ was first raised on the 
lochside in the troubled spring of 
1933, the Thing in the loch has 
bobbed up month after month (ex- 
cept for a few longer wartime inter- 
vals) in the water and in the news- 
papers and periodicals of six con- 
tinents. It has been written about 
seriously, sensationally and skepti- 
cally, facetiously, indignantly and 
even angrily. Cartoonists of many 
countries have used it for the sub- 
ject of everything from sardonic silly- 
season whimsey to savage political 
satire. Although Nessie has not 
been, and may never be, “received 
into the scientific category of Natu- 


ral History,” to quote one cautious 
London zoologist, it has taken a 
permanent and conspicuous place 
in the long gallery of weird mysteries 
and wild alarms that extends from 
the Beast of Revelations to the flying 
saucers of the atomic era, and in- 
cludes such ancient and fantastic 
British exhibits as the 
Beast of the Arthurian legends, 
whose “like unto the 
Questyng of XXX coupil of houndes,” 
and the bunyip of Australia, re- 
puted to seize and carry off wicked 
adults and incorrigible children. In 
our time, only Bhanjakris, the Abom- 
inable Snowman of Asia, approaches 
the grotesque stature of Nessie’s 
fame, but the Himalayan mountain 
monster's scrapbook of press clip- 
pings is by no means so thick or 
varied, even though it was first 
sighted by Western eyes as long ago 
as 1899, thirty-four years before 
Nessie made its advent in the loch. 
(It became a contemporary of Nes- 
sie when it was seen by the Everest 
expedition of 1936.) 


Questing 


noise was 


Fourteen hundred years earlier 
than Nessie, or five centuries before 
Shakespeare's gory thane of Glamis 
and Cawdor murdered his way to 
royal power, there had been a won- 
drous tale of some enormous and 
mysterious animal in the compli- 
cated waters of the loch, whose tribu- 
taries include eight rivers and forty 
brooks. One Adamnan, in his Latin 
biography of St. Columba, abbot 
of lona, related how that holy man, 
encountering the dreadful creature 
about to seize a Pict, raised his hand 
and commanded, “Touch not that 
man! Begone at once!’ Whereupon 
it bewent, sinking tamely to its 
secret lair at the bottom of the river 
Ness. 

It appears likely that this ancient 
legend was unknown to the couple 
who on April 14, 1933, while driving 
on the north shore of Ness, were 
attracted by a violent commotion in 
the loch, and watched a long, dark, 
humped body travel through the 
water at high speed and then sud- 
denly dive, leaving in its wake a 
furious swirl of foam upon the 
surface. On that now-celebrated 
April day, John Mackay, proprietor 
of the Drumnadrochit Hotel, was 
driving his wife home from Inverness 


on the motor road that runs for 
thirty miles along the northern bank 
when Mrs. Mackay got what is gen- 
erally conceded to be the first look 
at the great phenomenon. Others, 
to be sure, claim to have been first 
witness, including the distinguished 
Sir Compton Mackenzie, who in- 
sisted to me in Edinburgh in 1955 
that he had glimpsed the thing on 
April thirteenth. The author of Sin- 
ister Street and more than eighty 
other books, now in his seventies, 
stanchly contends, against an im- 
posing weight of contradictory evi- 
dence, that what he and the Mackays 
saw was only a large wounded gray 
seal. 

A fortnight after their experience, 
the Mackays related what they had 
seen to their old friend Alexander 
Campbell, bailiff of Fort 


Augustus and local correspondent 


water 


of the Inverness Courier. It was Mr. 
Campbell who dubbed the creature 
“The Loch Ness Monster’ in his 
story for the Courier. Then, on May 
11, 1933, Alexander Shaw and his 
son Alistair, standing in front of 
their house a hundred and fifty feet 
above the water on the south shore, 
saw something, again long and dark 
and humped, five hundred yards 
out, heading toward Urquhart Bay. 
A dependable count is impossible to 
obtain, but the monster was reported 
at least thirty-three times in 1933, 
and more than twice as often the fol- 
lowing year, by which time a regular 
coach service was running tourists 
out from 
motorcars from London, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh drove 
slowly along both banks, and hun- 
dreds of excited picnickers from 
everywhere thronged the banks in 
good weather. Trees had been cut 
down and underbrush cleared away 
in the building of new roads, and 
long areas of the loch, once screened 
from view, were now visible. 
During Nessie’s heyday, the six 
years preceding the Second World 
War, the crowded hotels and shops 
of Loch Ness flourished mightily. 
Every second cottage was turned 
into a teashop, hotels were full up 
from Whitsuntide until late Octo- 
ber, bed-and-breakfast signs ap- 
peared on hundreds of homes, and 
the loch was restlessly spangled with 


Inverness, thousands of 


. 





motor launches, private yachts, row- 
boats and canoes, By 1936 there was 
a heavy tangle of traffic from dawn 
to dusk along the more than sixty 
miles of new motor roads that en- 
circle the loch. Newspapermen and 
nhotographers were assigned to the 
story singly, and in pairs, and in 
groups, by the newspapers of the 
British Isles and the continent, Mil- 
lions of words were printed, and the 
literature of the Loch Ness monster 
is now vast, unorganized, and be- 
wildering. It takes ten hours to read 
through the Dail) 
clippings 


Vails monster 
Scores of pamphlets on 
the subject appeared, and a number 
of books, including a 221-page vol- 
ume, The Loch Ness Monster (1934), 
by the late Lieut, Com, R. T. Gould, 
R.N., and The Rival Monster, a 1952 
satire by the doubting Sir Compton, 
in which a flying saucer kills the 
monster. The book, More 
Thana Legend, by Constance Whyte 
was published only last April, The 


latest 


author is the wife of the manager of 
the Caledonian Canal, whose seven- 
teen locks and the river Ness give 
the monster's lair access to firths and 
the open sea at the northeast end 

Twenty years ago, while leisurely 
touring the British Isles with my 
wife, | drove up one July evening to 
a small inn on the lochside, | had not 
given the monster story any study, 
or much thought. American news- 
papers, wary of tall tales since the 
era of Paul Bunyan and the years of 
P. T. Barnum, had approached the 
story lightly, somewhat in the man- 
ner of colored post cards by Tuck 
in Britain which showed anglers 
pulling gigantic fish and dragons out 
Ihe New York Herald 
Tribune, in an editorial in $933, had 


of the loch 


quickly dismissed the whole business 
as a tourist trap. Seven years later, 
Goebbels devoted a double page in 
the Hamburger Illustrierte to Nessie, 
“exposing” it as a myth, a summer 
season invention of hotels and tour- 
ist agencies. He ignored two skill- 
fully faked photographs of the cap 
tured monster, which had been pub- 
Berlin 
papers in 1934, one of them depict- 


lished in one of his own 


ing Nessie being hauled out of the 
loch and the other showing it on 
public exhibition in Edinburgh. In 


Continued on Page 118 
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Steeped in culture, awash in beer, 

the Bavarian capital hurtles from festival 

to fair to carnival without a pause, 

except to refill the steins. 

On this page, glimpses of the year-long uproar: 
double-size schooners of double-strength 

brew; celebrants with false and real good looks; 
a make-believe Prince and Princess; 

dancing in the market place; 

and necking at a fancy pre-Lenten ball. 
Opposite page, 4 phantasmagoric Miinchner 
having a ball at the same ball. 


VIU NICH: 


Vladness and Vagic 


by krederne Morton 


@ Ihe first thing to know about Munich is its somber dedica 
tion to joy. Last year, for example, on the last Sunday be- 
fore Lent, throngs pressed together in the Marienplatz to do 
their traditional moping. They were celebrating Fasching—a 
South German term akin to “fasting” and signifying carnival 
The sun sashayed across the city with a Mardi Gras gold 
Drumbeats and foottalls sounded, and a great procession cym 
baled into view. On the Champs-Elysées or along Seventh 
Avenue the crowd would have started clapping. Here they 
looked as solemn as so many Trappists with toothaches 

Shaded by an exquisitely tattered parasol, a program vendor 
tottered by on roller skates. He found buyers but no laughers 
Iwo giant-masked “women” closed in on a policeman and, 
quite hilariously, attempted to suborn him with aluminum 
bosoms. The grandstands stared, pensive. A museum-piece bike 
trailed tin cans marked “Rock-'n’-Roll Orchestra.” Silence, 
mutiled coughs. A mountainous knight undid his knapsack and 
extracted a chamber pot. This evoked a few chuckles, par 
ticularly when he blew euphoric kisses to his audience, but the 
crowd quickly recovered its melancholy poise 

Cockeyed floats rolled into the square: political satires made 
of papier-mache, sardonic and ingenious; witty tableaux tarring 
German television and feathering the foibles of Munich’s city 
fathers; a mile-long dragon that would have brought down the 
Rose Bow! in California. The Continued on Page 58 




















Continued from Page 56 spectators brooded, Occa 


sionally they started when some extrovert applauded 

More rolling high jinks, more grotesque apparitions, 
more bands, one with the pleading poster, ‘It is permitted 
to laugh.’ Then bells built into beer barrels announced 
the arrival of a wheel-borne palace, On a splendid tower 
the prince and princess of the Fasching tippled champagne 
and tossed exactly 20,000 cognac flasks at the crowd. One 
hit my neighbor on the head, But after many generations 
of beer-hall amenities the Miinchner enjoys a hereditary 
immunity to missiles loaded with alcohol. My neighbor 
merely caught the flask as it ricocheted from his temple, 
and, instead of cheering his prince, debunked him to his 
child, That wasn't a real prince at all, he explained, but a 
cognac manufacturer elected prince by the eleven carnival 
councilors on the eleventh day of the eleventh month at 
11:11 a.m. And the child's mother, noting how ably het 
husband fielded more royal manna and slipped it into his 
pocket, remarked that it would be nice if next year the 
prince could be a parfumeur 

It was all as it had to be in Munich. For this is a city 
of the wildest, most imaginative and often most savage 
celebrations, conducted by citizens who are sober skeptics 
Munich has missed few 20th Century extremes—from 
bringing up Adolf Hitler to developing, more recently, 
uncounted Elvis-Presley-tiher-alles fans. Yet it remains at 
bottom dubious about its indulgences. And it must, to 
overcome its doubts, indulge doubly 

Between January sixth and Shrove Tuesday, when 
Fasching soars to its mad climax, there are some 3000 balls 
given within city limits, The Miinchner goes to the big 
public ones as, say, Neanderthal man, his wile as Salome 
packed respectively with virility and seduction. Blind 
they plunge into the lush chaos, Naked skin and gleaming 
tinsel heave next to them left and right—a relay team of 
orchestras keeps them heaving from eight in the evening 
ull five next dawn. Above, fantastic papier-maché magic 
zooms through the air: unicorns, giants, tarantulas. The 
hall plummets into darkness, the music rears into a 
mambo, Searchlights leap across the phantasmagoria, 
silhouetting the kissing couples 

There is much sin, little frivolity. No laughter; only 
whispers, shouts, the goad of the drum, On dusky stairs 
leading to a number of small bars, pirates commune 
mouth to mouth with witches, Our Neanderthal man 
may be there, too, for he and Salome concur with the old 
Munich adage that during Fasching anything goes, as long 
as husband and wile breakfast together the morning 
after. Somehow at four a.m. they find each other. Some 
how at five they reach home alter cating the traditional 
Weisswurst—white sausage—at one of the many espresso 
bars that open specially for that purpose at false dawn 
And somehow a couple hours of sleep gets them through 
a full day's work to the next ball-—a private one, perhaps, 
where the host collects a few marks per head (which is why 
some wags arrive in headless costume) and the gramo 
phone jumps till the cathedral bells toll matins 

With Fasching, the high point of whoopee would seem 
to be over, except that in Munich the year’s high point ts 
exactly one year long. The calendar appears to consist of 
fiestas; the citizenry, of nonstop bacchanalhans,. Actually 
there are many who can't afford or simply don't care to 
keep up with the Schmidts, But they are seldom visible 
Continence here, like poverty in the United States, exists 
but is unchic, a condition admitted only in private 

So, after the Fasching ends at midnight on Shrove 


Tuesday, the great “Fish Eating” begins on Ash Wednes 
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Outwardly, Munich heals the scars of war with modern 
structures——a stark accompaniment to 
the twin-towered Cathedral dating from the 15th Century. 


day—in which the Miinchner atones for his carnival de- 
bauch with a mug of beer and a fine Starnberg Lake trout. 
On March tenth, the birthday of the Weisswurst oom- 
pa-pahs through the city. March sixteenth calls for a pil- 
grimage to the brewery where the Salvator, a beer brewed 
double strength, is being tapped to the tune of some 22,- 
600 steins per evening. In late April, in May and in July 
the Dults, or country fairs, shine and tinkle. From early 
August to early September, blue-white gonfalons display 
the colors of Bavaria from all public buildings; Munich's 
Opera Weeks—among German festivals, second only to 
Bayreuth—have started. On the next-to-last Saturday in 
September begins the Oktoberfest, a sixteen-day salute to 
beerdom that annihilated nearly 3,000,000 quarts last 
year. Then comes the Christmas Fair, then Christmas 
parties, and finally Christmas. On New Year's Eve the 
Miinchner and his Frau stand outside the ancient St. 
Peter's Church and wait for the trumpeters to blow in the 
new year from the highest spire. Afterward they rejoin 
their friends to work on their mambo. For six days later 
Fasching arrives with, if you remember, 3000 balls. 


The Miinchner may revel through the night—but in 
daylight he has built, out of the rubble of 1945, glistening 
new districts complete with long-snouted Porsches in 
front of the parking meters. I like the sleekness of most 
such factory-fresh streets. But the hyperthyroid stucco in 
some of the older sections is a truer monument to that 
part of Munich's psyche which breathes too hard and 
dances too long 

I can think of no European city of comparable size with 
as many overweening boulevards and squares. Perhaps the 
trouble is that those that bluster, not the ones which in- 








gratiate, first strike the stranger's eye. If you start in a 
2entral place like the Odeonsplatz, for example, you can’t 
sscape the Feldherrnhalle—Hall of the Field Marshals— 
to the south. A 19th Century imitation of the Loggia dei 
Lanzi in Florence, it memorializes forgotten Bavarian 
generals. It stands so rigidly and gloomily at attention, 
loggias almost clicking like heels, that it seems to Prus- 
sianize the ranks of Renaissance fronts that fall in along 
the Ludwigstrasse. And the neighboring Residenz, former 
seat of Bavaria’s kings, is also too huge and self-important 
a complex of buildings, although the park they enclose 
is pleasant; the cunning coffee served by the Annast gar- 
den café somehow does more for the panorama, after the 
first cup, than all the architects still bandaging the city’s 
war damage. 

Roughly westward of the Residenz lies another strenu- 
ous official exclamation, the Kénigsplatz, which looks 
like a drill field dolled up in marble. And in the other 
direction the Maximilifneum climaxes the stiff strut of the 
Maximilianstrasse, creating an unmitigable impression: 
The Megalomaneum (I call it that because it’s easier to 
pronounce) houses the Bavarian Parliament, yet glowers 
down from its elevation like a stuffed president of a court- 
martial. | am unable to free myself of the idea that it was 
built by a Fascist taxidermist. 

Once | turn my back on all this, however, an entirely 
different side of the city offers itself for my pleasure. If I 
valk past the university, beyond the Siegestor—the 

‘ictory Gate—and into the pleasant residential stretches 
# the Schwabing district, I find myself surprised by the 
Munich that was Thomas Mann’s favorite city. Or I can 
Start almost anywhere, for Munich is a quick-change 
artist. Right by the Maximilianeum, along the River Isar, 
the city becomes an Arcadian promenade. Below the 
Maximilian Bridge, a hill sorcered out of a much greener 
world lifts a path to where the little old Gasteig church 
points a cozy steeple at the sun. Gull wings paint white 
expansive thoughts in the air. The traffic, the monuments, 
and all the other ostentations of cosmopolis fall away. 
I sit down on the heavy-beamed benches, next to the in- 
evitable old lady in fond conference with her dog. I 
breathe easier. I see better the things that matter. The 
Alps massed to the city’s south—before, just ghosts in 
the haze—have tiptoed close. | feel the foehn, the moun- 
tains’ exhalation; and the soul uncoils. 

Another day I crunch the park gravel of the English 
Garden, with its Chinese pagoda and artificial lake, its 
horse cabs glimpsed against arbors, its distant riders, its 
enchanted couples, and all the other embroideries of a 
fin-de-siécle pastiche. Upriver, even the big stone mound 
of the Deutsches Museum rests gracefully islanded be- 
tween two arms of the Isar, rising so nicely out of the 
rustling of green and the splashing of wet that I think of 
it as a moated castle rather than the learned museum of 
natural and technical history it actually is. 

From the museum it is just a few blocks west to the 
Victual Market, my favorite idling place in the very old 
part of the city. Here Karl Valentin and Weiss Ferdl have 
their fountains. Like our Jolson and Cohan, they are 
20th Century show-business legends become folklore. 
Their small statues contrast with all the superleaders 
galloping on supernags across superpedestals elsewhere 
in the city 

Ferdl’s and Valentin’s rough, against-the-grain wit 
represents the best in the Bavarian. They were, to upend 
the usual phrase, village geniuses--and Munich is a 


metropolis inhabited by one milli villagers. In this 


village-Munich, best preserved today in the crooked, 
cobbled little curlicues around the market place, Weiss 
Ferd! carried his two yardsticks: one to measure objects 
(presumably steins), and the second to measure the first 
one. Here Karl Valentin complained about the new gen 
eration that they always want to know what time it is now 
what time it used to be in the good old days, they just don’t 
bother about! 

Like Valentin, the Miinchner enjoys beefing with his 
beer and with his pipe that curves like a skeptic question 
mark from his mouth. How reconcile this doubter with the 
grandiose fagades of his town, the miles puffed up with 
pomp? And how could a city that created the appealing 
village baroque of old St. Peter's Church also perpetrate 
the rigid arrogance of the Fiihrerbau, where the 1938 
Munich agreement was signed? 


The answer, if there is one, may be found in history 
Eight centuries ago Munich was born a little hamlet called 
“bei den miinichen” (“at the monks’), a settlement at- 
tached to a Benedictine monastery. But in 1180 the ducal, 
later the royal, house of Wittelsbach raised its colors over 
the town, and Munich found itself under the rule of head 
long men who reigned on a scale that left the commoner 
awed but insulated. Again and again he walked out of his 
little house, saw another palace leap at the skies, shook his 
head and went back indoors. Relatively little was built, 
created, thought by Wittelsbachers that expressed the 
Munich folk temperament proper. The Wittelsbachers were 
cosmopolitan seigneurs, A great deal of their wealth came 
from Italian trade, and they sought much of their art in 
the import of Italian ideas. Thus Munich, Germany's 
window with a southern exposure, became the Roman 


balcony of the Reich. Many Continued on Page 61 





for the ancient civic pastime of drinking beer. 
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Irdoors, Munich jams the mammoth Hofbriuhaus, world’s biggest pub, 


The city was founded in the 12th Century by brew-minded monks 
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The Munich of an older day 

survives in the baroque and lovely Schloss 
Nymphenburg, once a royal Bavarian 
palace and now a state museum. 

This is the stately Stone Hall, 

Josepha and the lady is the Princess Maria 
von Sachsen, whose grandfather 

was the last King of Saxony. 
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' Continued from Page 59 of its fountains and churches 
| ; : wy ; .a are covered with Latin baroque that needs only the cry 
tite ay bas of. :% of a gelati vendor to complete the illusion 
: { o> $4 In the 18th Century the French influence, particularly 
Tt ; Versailles, glistened in Munich with the renovation of old 
‘ t Schloss Nymphenburg. Its great wings, parks and pleasure 
; et. , , Ce ici ; ‘2 pavilions constitute the largest castle anywhere in Germany 
: : Pa ~~ + ye y, In the 19th century a Prussian gust brought buildings like 
{ f “ 3 the Feldherrnhalle. Near the 20th, the mad king Ludwig II 
‘ “ 4é , ; flung up, in the city’s Alpine environs, castles that had a 
. | & ~~ a i & fairytale for a blueprint. Their improbable turrets and oper 
ih ; « Zn ~ atic battlements speak of a life “‘as myth-misted as the king's 
tt .7 5 . ~ or suicide in the deep mirror of Lake Starnberg.”’ The words 
tt 4 ‘Se 7 aren't mine. You can find them over and over again in Ger- 
; | " \ tes & man magazines. Ludwig may not have been of much use to 
: i -. | ‘3 y his subjects, but he is the best monarch a feature editor 
7 ever had. 
i & In its own capricious way,-then, history has been bounti- 
tit 


ful to the Miinchner. It gave him art collections like the 
paintings at the Pinakothek and the sculptures at the Glyp- 
tothek—both buildings still bomb damaged. He also has a 
number of large museums, as well as Germany's finest zoo, 
which segregates, one hears, the only teetotalers in town 
A mighty anthology of building styles spreads across his 
city, from the powerful Gothic of the Frauenkirche—the 
Cathedral of Our Lady—to the Madison Avenue of the 
: i rebuilt Maxburg court, 
¥ i s . . i He owns them all, and they would not be there without 
3 ; him. They belong to him, yet he does not wholly belong to 
ba % , them. For deep down in the ultimate recess of his heart, 
} Aus which only the fifth or sixth stein reaches, he knows that he 
, , y is not a city man, not even a burgher, but a farmer exiled 
D His soul has never been fully urbanized. Not with marble, 
but with earth is his true affinity. That's why he feels a bit 
lonely among the stony gestures of his town; why he likes to 
merge himself defensively into the great roaring crowds 
that accomplish noise easier than mirth; why he seems 
rough, if not downright crude, and why his ruthless elbow 
in the streetcar has become proverbial in Central Europe 
For that reason, too, the secret inferiority complex com- 
mon to many Germans once developed a specially ugly 
edge here. Non-Bavarians of today’s Germany consider it 
pe . gauche of Munich to have incubated Hitler during the '20's 
o Bavarians think it tactful to forget this historical detail 
. Today the Sterneckerbriiu in the Tal, founding place of the 
Nazi Party, has no plaque outside, only a menu advertising 
beer and wurst “of prewar standards.” 
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The Burgerbriiu 


keller, where Hitler held his first mass meeting, and whence 
he started his 1923 Putsch, has turned into a G.I 
And Prinzregenten Platz 16—the Flhrer’s private resi- 
dence to the very end—is now just another house in the 
chi-chi district of Bogenhausen. It is rumored, though, 


that the rent in this particular building is the tiniest trifle 
higher. 
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{ brilliant writer returns to his home state. 
with its bursting cornfields 


and its river towns still alive with ghosts 


PT Whe features of Illinois are not striking; they do not 
leap to the eye but lie flat and at first appear monot- 
onous. The roads are wide, hard, perfect, sometimes 

of a shallow depth in the far distance but so nearly level as to 
make you feel that the earth really is flat. From east and 
west, travelers dart across these prairies into the huge ho- 
rizons and through cornfields that go on forever; giant skies, 
giant clouds, an eternal nearly featureless sameness. You 
lind it hard to,travel slowly. The endless miles pressed flat by 
the ancient glacier seduce you into speeding. As the car eats 
into the distances you begin gradually to feel that you are 
riding upon the floor of the continent, the very bottom of it, 
low and flat, and an impatient spirit of movement, of over- 
taking and urgency passes into your heart 

Miles and miles of prairie, slowly rising and falling, some- 
times give you a sense that something ts in the process of be- 
coming, or that the liberation of a great force is imminent, 
some power, like Michelangelo's slave only half released 
from the block of stone. Conceivably the mound-building 
Indians believed their resurrection would coincide with some 
such liberation, and built their graves in imitation of the low 
moraines deposited by the departing glaciers. But they have 
not yet been released and remain drowned in their waves of 
earth. They have left their bones, their flints and pots, their 
place names and tribal names and little besides except a 
stain, seldom vivid, on the consciousness of their white 
successors 

Ihe soil of the Hlinois prairies is fat, rich and thick. After 
spring plowing it looks oil-blackened or colored by the soft 
coul which occurs in great veins throughout the state. In the 
lields you frequently see a small tipple, or a crazy-looking 
device that pumps oil and nods like the neck of a horse at a 
quick walk, Isolated among the cornstalks or the soybeans, 
the iron machine clanks and nods, stationary. Along the 
roads, with intervals between them as neat and even as but- 
tons on the cuff, sit steel storage bins, in form like the tents 
of Mongolia. They are filled with grain, And the elevators 
and tanks, trucks and machines that crawl over the fields 
and blunder over the highways—whatever you see is pro- 
ductive, It creates wealth, it stores wealth, it is wealth. 

As you pass the fields, you see signs the farmers have 
posted telling in short code what sort of seed they have 
planted, The farmhouses are seldom at the roadside, but far 
within the fields. The solitude and silence are deep and wide 


Then, when you have gone ten or twenty miles through corn- 


llinois Journey 


by Saul Bellow 


fields without having seen a living thing, no cow, no dog, 
scarcely even a bird under the hot sky, suddenly you come 
upon a noisy contraption at the roadside, a system of con- 
traptions, rather, for husking the corn and stripping the 
grain. It burns and bangs away, and the conveyor belts rat- 
tle. A double flame twists and roars within the generator. 
Three broad women in overalls stand at the hoppers and 
toss the ears of corn upward. A dusty red mountain of cobs 
is growing under the small dinosaur’s head of the conveyor, 
and the chaff dazzles and trembles upward. The hard kernels, 
red and yellow, race down the chutes into the trucks. 

When you leave, this noise and activity are cut off at one 
stroke; you are once more in the deaf, hot solitude of 
trembling air, alone in the cornfields. 

North, south, east and west, there is no end to them. They 
line roads and streams and hem in the woods and surround 
towns, and they crowd into back yards and edge up to gas 
stations. An exotic stranger might assume he had come upon 
a race of corn worshipers who had created a corn ocean; or 
that he was among a people who had fallen in love with in- 
finite repetition of the same details, like the builders of sky- 
scrapers in New York and Chicago who have raised up 
bricks and windows by the thousands, and all alike. From 
corn you can derive notions of equality, or uniformity, 
massed democracy. You can, if you are given to that form of 
mental play, recall Joseph's brethren in the lean years, and 
think how famine has been conquered here and super- 
abundance itself become such a danger that the Government 
has to take measures against it 

The power, the monotony, the oceanic extent of the corn- 
fields do indeed shrink up and dwarf the past. How are you 
to think of the small bands of Illini, Ottawas, Cahokians, 
Shawnee, Miamis who camped in the turkey grass, and the 
French Jesuits who descended the Mississippi and found 
them. When you force your mind to summon them, the 
Indians appear rather doll-like in the radiance of the present 
moment. They are covered in the corn, swamped in the oil, 
hidden in the coal of Franklin County, run over by the 
trains, turned phantom by the stockyards. There are monu- 
ments to them here and there throughout the state, but they 
are only historical ornaments to the pride of the present 


In the northwestern part of the state, the Black Hawk 


country near Galena, the land Continued on Page 102 


















Henning: Fat barn, big sky. Morris: A quiet country road, Lewistown: Haying time. 


shi ¢ . . . ’ tour of Illinois reveals the 
Shawneetown: Slow tempo. Galesburg: Sandburg’s town, Galena: Old brick mansion, A 
i fat, thick dirt which creates 


wealth, the leisurely pace 
which accounts for the good 
life, and the past where 
some of the main body of 
American history was written 
This gallery of close-ups 
captures some of the 

facial detail of the land, 

as well as the sentimental 
brick-and-stone treasures 
which add to the state's 


distinctive richness 


Nauvoo: Mormon center. Cairo: Bank architecture, Egypt: Weighing cotton 
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Springfield: Lincoln’s tomb, Alton: Sunrise on Ole Miss. Anywhere: The good earth, 


Kilbourne: Swimming hole. Lowden Park: Black Hawk. Spoon River: Cemetery. 
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THE DELAWARE RIVER 


Fitch's Bridge, of the vanishing covered kind, spans the West Branch in rural New York; it was built in near-by Delhi almost a century ago. 





A white-water playground 


in its upper reaches, 

a busy workplace 

where it nears the sea, 

here is the river on whose banks 


the nation was born 


by James Warner Bellah 


@ The Delaware is a lusty river and it 
breeds lusty people. Along its upper 
reaches, there is a forthrightness of 
native speech that holds a touch of 
Vermont, a touch of any mountain- 
man talk the world around. “Can I get 
a room here for the night?’’ you ask, 
and the answer is like a breechblock 
spanging home: “Course you can. Sign 
says I rent’em, don’t it?”’ Perhaps that is 
nerve-wrack from the just-ended tour- 
ist season—or anticipation of the next 
to come, for this is one of the most fan- 
tastic areas of natural beauty in the 
entire world, and come school out, the 
Pocono and Kittatinny mountain roads 
are clogged with happy outlanders in 
shorts and halters. 

The Delaware is an old river in the 
country’s history, and much blood has 
washed down its sometimes angry 
course. It has had its own Delaware 
River wars and a fair share of general 
war. It’s a river of capital cities to a 
greater extent than any other river in 
the country: Philadelphia, once the 
nation’s capital; drab Chester, once 
Penn's colonial capital; Trenton of 
New Jersey; Dover (give a few miles off 
the lower waters) of Delaware; and 
New Castle of an older Delaware. It 
saw the first successful steamboat in 
the world, for we'll hold to no Fulton 
talk while the ghost of Fitch stalks the 
Delaware's evening mists. Its waters 
bore the first private yacht in Amer- 
ica—old big-bellied Governor Printz’s, 
and Penn's ornate twelve-oared barge. 
In modern times, the world’s heavy- 
hauling merchant ships stand in to 
Philadelphia, in the Delaware estuary, 
and a fair share of the war fleet to the 
Navy Yard just downstream. 

To me, in a way of purely personal 
fantasy, the Delaware is a family river, 
for my father’s tribe from half a cen- 





tury before the Revolution dwelt along 
the Bay and the lower reaches, while 
my mother’s helped drive the Indians 
out of the Chenango Valley of New 
York, where the Delaware rises, long 
before Cooper was born to write the 
Leatherstocking Tales. To this, day, 
wherever we move, we carry a rose- 
wood melodeon that was ox-teamed 
across Upper East Branch in the late 
1600's, and we still prize a silver-hilted 
hanger that drew Hessian blood one 
Christmas night at Trenton. 

Most river peoples intermingle up 
and down their water roadways, so 
that a river culture comes into being as 
the generations pass. Long stretches of 
the Mississippi prove this true. So does 
the Columbia, and the St. Lawrence 
from Quebec to Gaspé. But the Dela- 
ware is navigable only from its mouth 
to Trenton, some,125 miles. There are 
rapids just above Trenton, and from 
there on roughly north to its source, 
the stream is rock-strewn, gorged and 
dramatically winding, no longer a water 
roadway but a hazard to all but the 
canniest boatmen. 

Thus there is not a single Delaware 
River culture but the traces of five 
distinct cultures that stem directly from 
the original settlers. In the Catskills of 
New York, at the headwaters, you 
have the New York State mountain 
people, descendants of the foresters 
who cut the tall, straight trees for the 
masts and spars of His Various Maj- 
esties’ Navies and rafted them down to 
Philadelphia. Their villages with their 
Anglo-Saxon names are monuments 
to their life and labors: Rock Rift, 
Hale Eddy, Cannonsville, Trout Creek 

Come round the white-water bend 
into Pennsylvania, on the west bank, 
and the second culture becomes in- 
creasingly apparent as you approach 
Bucks County—the hard-working, 
hardheaded Pennsylvania Dutch with 
their overhung barns, their fat healthy 
cattle, their God-fearing close bargain- 
ing, and their wives trained better in 
the ramified arts of the hausfrau than 
any other group of women you may 
name. Put your head into one of those 
farmhouses on baking day and a part 
of your soul will know delightful, ex- 
pectant hunger for the rest of your 
life—whatever great feast you grace. 


On the New Jersey side we have an 
Episcopalian root stock of Colonial 
days, led to the then wilderness by 
more or less blackguard gentlemen, 
and completely overlaid today by the 
urbanization of close commuting dis- 
tance to New York and Philadelphia. 

The fourth distinct culture is Phila- 
delphia’s. This I have never quite 
understood but have always admired. 
There are definite rules in Philadel- 
phia—but like the British Constitution, 
they are not written down, When | 
first started my contact with The 
Curtis Publishing Company, | was a 
young New Yorker—and an outsider. 
I was taken by the great George Horace 
Lorimer to a magnificent private din- 
ing room a floor above his tapestried 
office overlooking Independence Square 
and frightened almost to death by a 
ponderous protocol that ruined my 
digestion. A year or two later, he took 
my arm and said, “Let's have lunch.” 
We sat on two stools at the office 
cafeteria counter. With us, on a third 
stool, sat the great Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
who owned the entire joint. No more 
front-parlor treatment; | now sat in 
the kitchen, so to speak, like the family, 
A New Yorker had been broken in, 

During Prohibition in Philadelphia 
you arrived at a speakeasy, always im- 
peccably furnished and staffed, and 
instead of fumbling for a card or being 
cased from a peephole, a butler type 
opened the door and asked, “Whom 
shall | announce, gentlemen?” Do I 
begin to draw the picture? 

The final distinct culture of the river 
is that of Delaware—perhaps the 
cockiest ‘little state in the Union, Its 
two southern counties of Kent and 
Sussex, peopled by a mixed blood- 
stock of Swedes, Dutch, Irish, Eng- 
lish and Scotch from Colonial days, 
still hold a faint, diluted flavor of the 
ante-bellum South—albeit now over- 
laid with chicken farming; whereas 
New Castle, the third county, a 
Quaker domain wherein sprawls Wil- 
mington, enjoys a happy thralldom to 
the vast Du Pont empire. Like China, 
the longer you know Delaware the 
less you understand it. 


I have said that the Delaware rises 
in the Chenango Valley down York 
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White-tailed deer browse the wooded lope 


State way, but | may le in my teeth 
for the plain fact 1s that no man know 
exactly where it does rise, nor from 
what. A few mil uth and west of 


Albany a dozen rill ind prings start 
West Branch on its way. This is paral 
leled roughly a few miles away by East 
Branch tarting in the same fashion 
into which Beaver Kill flows from the 
high Catskills. Which 1s the actual 
rise? Harry Emerson Wildes in his 
hook lhe Delaware suggests that 
there is a mythical farmhouse up in 
the Catskill country, and that rain and 
melted snow from its west caves give 
rise to the Susquehanna, while the 
Delaware derives it ource from the 
eastwardly eaves, and from the north 
wall, the Schoharie, which feeds the 
Hudson! As the concept has the touch 
of highly unscientific fantasy, | accept 
it without question 

Now any river, in its course to th 
sca, contributes to man’s living trom 
childhood to his tinal curtain. And the 
river's character changes as the jour 
ney continues. The stream grows, be 
comes tarnished, redeems itself, and 
then is lost at sea forever with its ghosts 
and its memories, its ftactory-whistle 
echoes and its refuse stains. Washed 
clean of all of it at the end. So let us 
come down the Delaware and grow 


with it 


I spent my boyhood summers along 


its upper reaches in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, for we were 
Catskill and Pocono summer people in 
those leisurely days—let others cleave 
to Narragansett. To my ten-year-old 
body, no water on earth has ever 
seemed so breath-takingly stimulating 
as the Upper Delaware in the back- 
washed swimming pools under the 
K ittatinny shadows. Nor has any water 
ever tasted better after a long, hot 
mountain hike. To me, Upper Dela- 
ware venison will always have a finer 
texture and that high, smoky, moun- 
tain taste that no other venison in the 
world seems to have, and the trout 
of Pike and Monroe counties will al- 
ways have more dawn mist in their 
succulent bodies, more hickory-fire 
tang, than trout from any other 
streams 

While the summer life | knew has 
changed—the valley of the Upper Dela- 
ware fills with a myriad people from 
May to September—the essence of that 
life is the same. The breathless Falls are 
still there at Bushkill. You can fly over 
the Water Gap now for two dollars and 
a half, but the great smooth cut in the 
hills is still there in all its startling 
grandeur. At the Club Suzanne, Mount 
Airy Lodge, you can dance the night 


down the year around—but the trout 





, of the Poconos not far from the busy summer resorts of the Delaware’s Pennsylvania shore. 





will still rise at dawn in the two miles 
of trout streams the old Henryville 
House offers its guests. There are half 
a dozen star-graced summer theaters 
and over a score of summer fairs and 
firemen’s carnivals, as there always 
used to be, but there are still new moun- 
tain paths to find and new views of 
the Valley to climb to. 

When your bottle of tranquillity pills 
is empty, when city life tries you sorely 
and you can't cut through to peace, 
visit Stroudsburg and stay the week 
end at the Indian Queen or the Penn- 
Stroud. The air is like chilled Nier- 
steiner, the pace is cut to less than half, 
the beds are comfortable, and the 
Arthur Crisp murals in the Stroud 
Tavern together with the Le Fevre 
rifles on the walls above will take you 
back two centuries, while the excellent 
bartender competently reads your mind. 

For your Sunday-morning walk, in- 
clude the tiny square at Monroe and 
Seventh, where the law offices line the 
sides, and the bronze of the World 
War | memorial dominates the Green. 
A pleasant breath of the past that will 
give you spiritual uplift for Monday 
morning. 

Stroudsburg is the site of old Fort 
Penn, the Upper River refuge for 
settlers harassed by Iroquois and Tories 
during the Revolution. It was through 








Fishermen wade waist-deep in the Firehole, a favorite angling spot near 


at 


Stroudsburg that General Sullivan's 
retaliatory columns passed in 1779 to 
put the trouble down. The old names 


still live in the Valley in men of our 
time: Van Camerick, Overfield, Saxe, 
Bryfogle, Lumsden, Pettingill, Schoon- 
over, Bolyn (shade of Anne), Cool- 
baugh, Van Roosendahl. 

As the bird flies, a straightaway 
twenty miles south of Stroudsburg, the 
Lehigh River joins the Delaware at 
Easton, coming on song cue ("Twas 
down in the Lehigh Valley’’) to do so. 
Easton straddles both rivers and 
sprawls on up into the hills, a town of 
steeples and smokestacks with the 
granite Union bugler on his tall col- 
umn in Center Square dominating 
them all—and mansarded Lafayette 
College sitting in its sedate classicism 
on the northern rim, 

With the unbelievable number of 
colleges and universities in Pennsyl- 
vania, it is not too safe to tout any 
particular one just because it stands 
above the Delaware. But it has been 
my experience that Lafayette puts a 
Lafayette stamp upon its students that 
is acceptable as such. With about fif- 
teen hundred in the undergraduate 
body and a faculty of almost one to 
ten, the college has weathered a hun- 
dred and thirty years of classical teach- 
ing and today it stands well in the 


forefront of small American colleges 
scholastically, socially and in later-life 
attainments of alumni. 

Though Easton was founded before 
the Revolution, today it is a scattered 
dice-thrown town—a sort of large- 
sized Yankee Harpers Ferry with no 
pattern and no simultaneity of archi- 
tecture. Unlike the Upper River, it 
has been engulfed by commerce and 
laced tightly in its web. It is still pos- 
sible to walk through the old streets 
and discover an occasional Georgian 
facade from the past. But while doing 
$0, it is impossible utterly to miss one 
beat of its modern industrial heart. 


We have come from Stroudsburg to 
Easton by bird flight. The Delaware 
River does it the hard way. Winter 
or summer, the waters boil through the 
Delaware Water Gap from the nar- 
rower, swifter flow above, howling to 
swift anger, and the lusty stream be- 
comes stark in spots with fury. It 
gorges somewhat on its way to Easton, 
islands up with Catskill pebbles, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania drift, and 
divides its flow several times. It twists 
and turns to avoid its self-inflicted 
courses and speeds almost to a visible 
eight or ten knots when it rushes past 


the old (1812) Century Inn north of 


Easton. It has a voice in this stretch, 


Hancock, New York, to tempt the river's scrappy black bass 


¥ 





and the voice is one of warning. It is 
said that memory is long throughout 
its entire course, but in places like this 
it is also sad, for the old men remember 
whom the river has taken, and scarcely 
a bankside village fails to lose some 
unwary person each generation. But 
such a river breeds respect, and no 
man bred on the Delaware, young or 
old, fails to give it 

On occasion this river turns violent 
tearing down its bridges, flooding its 
towns, drowning its people. Army 
Bailey Bridges were still doing emer 
gency duty a year after the floods of 
August, 1955. Stroudsburg lost all its 
bridges in that rampage. At Easton, 
forty feet of water topped the record 
crest established fifty-three years ear- 
lier. At Trenton, farther south, a Civil 
Defense emergency was declared when 
the riverside roofs went under water 

It is at Easton that the Delaware 
picks up the first commercial stain, 
which along with the rich soil of its 
banks, turns the clear rushing waters a 
noisome brown for a few rapid miles, 
until they cleanse themselves again 
(Note to the chamber of commerce 
Bethlehem and Allentown on the join 
ing Lehigh River contribute their share 
of this stain.) 

Below Easton the river still winds 
and bends its 


Continued on Page 69 











Arts and crafts flourish on the Delaware at New Hope, Pa.; below, a galaxy of gifted individuals with an assortment of their works. 
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industry booms on the Lower River; below, John Pew, Jr., of Sun Shipbuilding Company 








Continued from Page 67 way over a 
rock-strewn course, through wide 
brownstone gorges it has made in cen- 
turies past. In the springtime, collateral 
waters course down in drenching swol- 
len overflow to feed it. Along this part 
of the course there are blue-hill vistas 
to east and west that carry the nos- 
talgia of the Luray and Shenandoah 
valleys of the South. There are long rub- 
ble islands again and a divided course, 
and the speed of flow seems to in- 
crease as life does in a stripling on the 
threshold of manhood, for these are the 
last few miles before the Delaware en- 
ters the marts of trade at Trenton. But 
they are textured miles of youthful 
beauty still. 


Along here we pick up the trace of 
the Pennsylvania-Delaware Canal, 
started in 1827 to connect Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Lake Erie for the early 
coal traffic. In those days a rough breed 
worked the barges—as rough or 
rougher than the old Catskill lumber 
rafters before them, Many of the inn 
names carry the echo of their mighty 
wassail. The Cuttalossa Inn, the Jacob 
Oberhacker Hotel, the Black Bass 
Hotel, the Tohickon House, Indian 
Rock Hotel, 

We are in Bucks County, long since 
But come up sharply on the feel of it 
as you pass Point Pleasant on the hilly 
riverbanks where the view is broad 
In the United States there are hundreds 
of Points Pleasant—but here with an 
openhanded ingenuousness the sign 
tells you why. Point Pleasant—named 
because it is such a pleasant place 

At New Hope, Pennsylvania, we are 
in the front yard of the Bucks County 
playwrights—a derogatory term on 
Broadway, which makes its living out 
of them. Benjamin Parry built his house 
there in the 1780's and his mill. The 
mill is now the famous Bucks County 
Playhouse. Between it and St. John 
Terrell’s Music Circus in Lambertville, 
just across the river in New Jersey, one 
can capsulate the New York winter- 
theater season during the summer, with 
the same precision of production and 
many of the Broadway stars 

This ts apple-and-peach country in 
Bucks County. Fat cattle country, with 
the challenge of small ga.ne. It is stout 
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barn country with masonry cowpens 
It is sauerbraten country (Rieglesville’s 
is the finest), and for all its summer in- 
flux of sophistication, whatever that is, 
the river is dotted thickly with religious 
summer camps where an old and forth- 
right God speaks once again and the 
young folk meet their future mates 
under competent ground rules. Very 
old houses stand above the river, the 
Thompson-Neely house, for instance; 
for these are the miles of the earlier 
settlers. But others stand roofless, fall- 
ing into rubble—their builders long 
since dust beside their good wives 

It is a country of paper and paper- 
board mills, of antique shops and real- 
estate signs. It is a country of remem- 
bered picnics on Bowman's Hill below 
the old stone tower, Homey country and 
happy country that always, in the way 
the mind works, calls back to memory 
my ne'er-do-well grandfather and the 
geography game we played in his 
house. When he called a doubtful place 
name and was challenged he always 
aid that it was in Bucks County. It 


ilways was 


For many years of historical research, 


1 have tried to pierce the austerity of 


Lieutenant General Washington (do 
you see how his correct rank helps”), 
to feel the human warmth of his hand- 
shake, to see sweat upon his brow and 
the lonely worry of command in his 
cold eyes. 

Lincoln is easy to stand beside, but 
Washington is too heavily encased in 
the amber of legend. There he is, a 
Statue or a portrait. There is the aca- 
demic coldness of the writings he has 
left us, but where is the man? 

Come with me down the years to 
Christmas night of 1776—and you will 


find him. Forget the stupid painting of 


the Crossing, for no Potomac River man 
would stand up in a boat or cross a 
torrent in a boat like that—certainly 
not on such a night. There was wind 
with bitter sleet flurries. The Delaware 
above Trenton was lashed white with 
winter fury from the Catskills down. 
Washington had bad teeth. Eventually 
he lost them all to the blacksmith’s 
brutal extracting key. Every time he 
opened his mouth to the air that night, 
savage pain lashed his jaws. There was 
probably hot rum for the pain at the 
Old Ferry Inn on the Pennsylvania 
side—but no old soldier goes too heavy 
on spirits before an action, 





History would have you believe that 
Washington was on the brink of one 
last desperate go-for-broke chance to 
save the American cause. But he was 
not; he was about to launch a most 
dangerous military operation, a night 
river crossing. His plans were careful 
and the margin of possible success 
meticulously determined. He had har- 
assed Hessian shore outposts with 
artillery. He had crossed and raided 
prior to the crush-on. He knew Tren- 
ton to be an outpost of Howe's, with a 
strong possibility of Howe's with- 
drawal. And since his near fiasco at 
Long Island, he needed a dramatic vic- 
tory. He needed stores. He needed the 
morale of his country and his army. 
What night would the Hessian feel safe 
from his attack? Christmas night. 

So stand with him on the Pennsyl- 
vania bank that night. The long, flat 
Delaware River boats have been drawn 
down from the creeks above, poled by 
loyal Delaware River boatmen. The ice 
and drift has been cleared from the 
Pennsylvania shore for embarkation. 
he first wave across, Colonel Glov- 
er’s Marbleheadmen, is to clear a 
landing site on the Jersey side. H 
hour iscoming Continued on Page 139 


River of history: A famous painting looks down on Sunday school at the Methodist Church in Washington Crossing, Pa., near Trenton, N.J. 











River of graciousness: An outdoor tea party is enjoyed by costumed ladies at the Colonial J, Dansforth Bush home in New Castle, Delaware 
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Old Henry, the miracle 

man of mechanical production, 
goes oul of the world 

as he had come into it 83 years 
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FORD FAMILY 


@ Strange things happened at the 
Ford Motor Company after Henry 
Ford Il took over its management 
from his grandfather, the original 
and nonpareil Old Henry, whose 
coldly disciplined workers at the 
grim River Rouge plant referred to 
their place of employment as The 
Big House. One December day early 
in Young Henry's regime, a fore- 
man at the Rouge was stunned by a 
call to report at his shop manager's 
office. Such a summons at Ford had 
always meant dismissal. The shaken 
foreman made his way to the office 
with his head down 

“Well, Smith, what is it?” the 
manager said. “Oh, yes. Now I re- 
member, Smith, | called you in here 
because I've been told to wish you 
I mean, | want to wish you a Merry 
Christmas.’ 

Hearing about the foreman’s state 
of shock, Ford's newly reorganized 
employee-relations department cau- 
tioned managers that the Christmas 
greetings suggested by young Mr 
Ford were to be extended casually 
on the shop floor, not in the man- 
ager’s office 

Another astonishing break from 
Ford precedent was the experience 
of Doug Rowe, who was working as 
a toolmaker at the Rouge for $1.60 
an hour when Young Henry became 
president of the company in 1945, 
Rowe was approached one day by a 
supervisor who told him that Mr 
Bricker wanted to see him at the Ad- 
ministration Building. 

“Bricker?” Rowe said, “Who's 
Bricker?” 

Mead Bricker was then Ford's 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion, so high above Rowe’s level that 
Rowe had never heard his name 
Bricker looked him over and said, 
“Young man, what do you want 
to be?” 

Confused and embarrassed, Rowe 
could only say, “I'm a tool-and-die 


‘ 


worker.’ 


“We've got enough tool-and-die 
workers,” Bricker said. “But we 
need industrial-management execu- 
tives, and we think you could be one 
of them.” 

Rowe was picked from the ranks 
at the Rouge as a result of a scien- 
tific aptitude test he had taken sev- 
eral weeks previously along with the 
other workers in his plant. The com- 
pany sent him to Wayne University 
to study industrial management and 


moved him through a series of 


supervisory training jobs in its man- 
ufacturing division. Five years later, 
at the age of thirty-two, Rowe was 
placed in charge of the first of two 
new automation-equipped Ford en- 
gine plants in Cleveland, a position 
he still holds at a high salary with 
higher bonuses. 

Christmas greetings from plant 
managers and the use of aptitude 
tests to put hourly workers into 
better jobs were startling innovations 
in the feudal, almost prisonlike, 
early-industrial-age atmosphere that 
Young Henry found in the Ford fac- 


tories. He started a program of 


sweeping reforms to make Ford a 
more pleasant and more interesting 


place to work in, not the least of 


which was the abolishing of his 
grandfather's famed no-smoking rule. 

Young Henry had majored in 
sociology at Yale, after switching 
from engineering, which bored him. 
A few months after he became presi- 
dent of Ford, he made a speech be- 
fore the Society of Automotive En- 


gineers on the social obligations of 


big business to its workers and com- 
munities that is still remembered in 
Detroit for the stir it caused. In his 
speech, which he entitled The Chal- 
lenge of Human Engineering, Young 
Henry argued that a closer and more 
friendly relationship between man- 
agement and labor would increase 
efficiency and profits. As Fortune, 
the business magazine, observed, 
**Most important to young Ford was 





to have his family’s company earn 
the reputation, which it did not have 
then, of being a good citizen in a 
changed social climate that the 
founder had never recognized.” 

Although Young Henry’s speech 
did not sound like Old Henry, to 
people who knew the Ford family it 
sounded a lot like Edsel Ford. Until 
his untimely death in 1943 at the age 
of forty-nine, Edsel strongly op- 
posed Old Henry’s hard-boiled anti- 
labor policy and he had always im- 
pressed upon his four children, Young 
Henry, Benson, Josephine and Bill, 
an awareness of the company’s so- 
cial responsibilities, which Old Henry 
regarded as stuff and nonsense. 
Elmo Roper, the public-opinion an- 
alyst who has worked with Young 
Henry, says of him, “He rarely does 
anything without asking himself, 
‘What would Father have done?’”’ 

Young Henry and his two broth- 
ers—Benson now represents the com- 
pany’s dealers as a vice president 
and Bill, another vice president, su- 
pervises styling and forward product 
planning—feel that Ford today is 
close to what Edsel would have made 
of the company if Old Henry had 
given him a free hand. Significantly, 
they have called their new medium- 
priced car the Edsel, although they 
did so with some misgivings because 
their father never cared much for his 
name. Benson was originally Edsel 
Ford, Jr., but when he was three 
months old his parents decided that 
one Edsel in the family was enough. 
“I don’t know exactly where they got 
the Benson from,”’ Benson says. “I 
think it’s from my mother’s family, 
but I’m not sure.” 

Under Young Henry's Edsel- 
inspired administration, the Ford 
Company has performed what has 
been called the most amazing come- 
back in modern industrial history. 
It was losing ten million dollars a 
month and tottering on the verge of 
bankruptcy in 1946. Four years later 











Young Henry Ford (right) and Ernest R. Breech, 

board chairman of the company, answer questions at first 
meeting of Ford stockholders ever held. Henry 

brought troubleshooter Breech direct from the presidency of 


Bendix to straighten out the mess at Ford 


Ford made a profit—after taxes—ol 
$265,000,000, and in 1954 its Ford 
cars outsold Chevrolet for the first 
time in twenty years 

“It's a fascinating study of what 
can be done by complete reorganiza- 
tion,” a top executive at General 
Motors has said about the Ford 
turnabout. “Ford is now a brand- 
new company. Its policy and its way 
of doing things are entirely different 
from the policies and methods of the 
old Ford Company. It’s almost in 
conceivable that such a big, family- 
owned industry could make such a 
clean break from its past. The Ford 
family is lucky that Young Henry 
took over when he was only twenty- 
eight years old, and too young to 
have much reverence for his grand 
father’s outmoded system of run 
ning the company.” 

Young Henry and his brothers 
give most of the credit for the com- 
pany’s rebirth to Ernest R. Breech, 
the decisive troubleshooter who 
came to them from the presidency of 
Bendix to straighten out the Ford 
mess, and to the crack team of man 
agement specialists Breech hired to 
remodel the financial and productive 
setups. But a considerable share of 
Ford’s recent success has been due 
also to its change in social relations 
with employees and with the public 
which is Young Henry's own doing 
As early as 1949, for example, pro 
duction costs were cut $150,000,000 
a year by increased efficiency that 
could be traced largely to a higher 
morale among workers and execu 
tives. “I remember how excited we 
were at the Rouge when we made 
that big change in the 1949 Ford 
one assembly-plant foreman says 
“If you said anything critical about 
the looks of that car to a Ford man 
he'd punch you in the nose. It wasn't 
like that in Old Henry's day 
Breech himself said recently that 
one of the things that brought him to 
Ford was Young Henry's Human 
Engineering speech 

“You've got to remember that 
when Young Henry came in here, 
the company was not only dying,’ 
says Jack Davis, the Ford sales man- 
ager at the time,““it was already dead 
and rigor mortis was setting in, Be 


fore Ernie Breech and those other 


new men could be persuaded to 
tackle a reorganization job, some 
body had to put the breath of life 
back into the place. It was Young 
Henry who did that, and nobody 
else 

The company had been controlled 
by Harry Bennett, Old Henry's fa 
vorite strong-arm man and confi 
dant, who had opposed Edsel Ford 
and Edsel’s sons and friends by set 
ting up his own powerful organiza 
tion within the Ford empire, The 
Ford family had finally outwitted 
Bennett after Edsel’s death by pet 
suading Old Henry, then aging and 
ailing, to retire from the company’s 
presidency and to appoint Young 
Henry as his successor, The revitaliz 
ing that Jack Davis refers to began 
when Young Henry fired Bennett a 
few minutes after taking office. Dut 
ing the next few months he person 
ally fired nearly a thousand of Ben 
nett's cohorts at the Rouge and at 
other Ford plants and offices all 
When he was 


about to dismiss one Bennett ad 


over the country 


mirer, a widely feared production 
boss, Young Henry learned that the 
man had been throwing wild parties 
at a lavishly decorated and well 
stocked secret hideaway under the 
high line that supplies coke and ore 
to the Rouge’s blast furnaces, Young 
Henry went to the hideaway. Find 
ing its door locked, he grabbed a 
crowbar and broke it down whil 
workers from the high line looked 
on with delight 

The firing of a few of those bosses 
gave the whole company a wonder: 
fulshotinthe arm,” along-time Ford 
While 


Bennett was running things, we lived 


employee said a while ago 


with it by learning to roll with the 
punches but we felt low and di 
couraged When young Mi bord 
came into the picture, it was as if 
our prayers over the years had been 
answered 

Repercussions from the firings 
were felt at Fair Lane, Old Henry 
home in Dearborn. Alter stubbornly 
backing Bennett and Bennett's cro 
nies for years in arguments with Ed 
scland Young Henry, the elder Ford 
became resigned to the new order of 
things. The superintendent of Fais 


Lane's private power plant, Chark 
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Voorhess, remembers Old Henry 
mentioning to him one day in 1946 
the changes that were taking place 
at the Rouge. **! guess Young Henry 
knows what he’s doing,” the old man 
said with an air of approval 

At that time the two Henry Fords 
talked 


postwar 


often over the company’s 


“My 


grandfather sometimes gave me ad 


production plans 


vice that | should have followed, but 
didn't,” “He 
told me to hang onto our bomber 
plant at Willow Run after the war 
He said we'd need it 
A few 
Motors was taking over Willow Run 


Young Henry 


says 


He was right 
years later, when Creneral 
from Kuaiser-braser, we were wish 
ing we had it 

Ford Motor 
Company that shifted into high gear 
1949 


and big-car 


Ihe boom of the 


with the introduction of the 
Ford's flat rear deck 
look also boomed the business of 
the Ford family’s other famed insti 
tution, the Ford Foundation. The 
foundation, a philanthropic publi 
trust, tries to give away Ford money 
to worthy causes as fast as the motor 
company earns it, and that is no 
A writer for The New 
Ford 


large body of 


easy matter 
) ork rT 


Foundation as “a 


once described the 


money completely surrounded by 


people who want some A few 
years ago, when the foundation had 
its headquarters at Pasadena, Cali 
fornia, its staff called their offices 
Itching Palms 
Ihe Ford 


been called a tax dodge, which ts not 


Foundation also has 
quite correct, although it does owe 
its existence to the tax laws, If 
Edsel’s widow, Eleanor Clay Ford 
and her four children had inherited 
all of Edsel’s and Old 


shares in the company 


Henry's 
they would 
have had to pay a tax of approxi 
mately $300,000,000. To raise that 
much money, they would have had 
to sell a large slice of the company’s 
stock to outside investors, which 
they did not want to do at the time 
The bulk of Edsel’s and Old Henry's 
holdings in the company, designated 
as nonvoting stock, was left instead 
foundation. The 
foundation ended up with 3,089,908 
nonvoting Ford 


family held onto 190,347 nonvoting 


to the tax-free 


shares while the 
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shares and all of the 172,645 out- 
standing voting shares. In other 
words, in order to keep control of 
the company in the hands of their 
family, the Fords gave nearly com- 
plete ownership of the company to 
the foundation but retained a minor- 
ity equity with all the voting rights 

The foundation didn’t amount to 
much as a philanthropic money- 
giver until 1950 when its Ford stock 
began to pay big dividends. That 
year its share of the company’s 
profits came to $87,000,000 and it 
gave away $24,000,000. Since then 
its hand-outs have almost tripled, 
making the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
foundations look like cheapskates 
You can get some idea of the stag- 
gering present-day value of the Ford 
stock left to the 
Edsel and Old 


year’s sale of only 


foundation by 


Henry from last 


22 per cent of it 
to the public and a few “key em 
ployees”’ of the company for $642,- 
600,000 

It may seem, at first glance, as if 
the foundation double-crossed the 
Ford family in selling some of its 
stock to the public after the family 
had given it to the foundation ten 
years earlier to avoid just such a 
public sale. The trustees of the 
foundation said officially that they 
decided to sell in order to “reduce the 
high concentration of the founda- 
tion's assets in the securities of one 
company in one industry.” 

Actually, of course, it was the 


I ord 
public stockholders into the com- 


family that decided to let 


pany. Things had changed in ten 
years. The company’s assets had 
grown to almost two and a half bil- 
lions and the days when such a giant 
enterprise could continue under the 
ownership of one family without 


scrutiny and criticism have long 
since passed. The stock sale was one 
more step in Young Henry’s recog- 
nition of what Fortune calls our 
changed social climate 

In the excitement of the sale, the 
largest common-stock offering in 
United States history, Young Henry 
remained, as usual, calmly realistic 
and down to earth. To the dismay of 
high-pressure Wall Street brokers 
and against the advice of his own 


advisers, he stubbornly insisted on 


warning the underwriters handling 
the sale that he didn’t want the Ford 
stock peddled as _ get-rich-quick, 
can't-miss, sure-thing tickets to 
wealth. 

“It seems to me that there has 
been a certain amount of overstate- 
ment about the potential value of 
Ford stock,”’ he said to the under- 
writers. “We at Ford Motor Com- 
pany are businessmen and not 
miracle men. There has been a lot of 
talk about the size of the automobile- 
and-truck market in 1956. 1, person- 
ally, am reasonably sure that 1956 
will not be as good a year as 1955.” 

A worried broker seized a Ford 
public-relations man and said to 
him, “My God, you people aren't 
going to let that get into the news- 
papers, are you?” 

The public-relations man shrugged 
and said, “It's already been released 
to the papers. Every word of it.” 

As Young Henry predicted, 1956 
was not as good a year for the auto- 
mobile industry as record-breaking 
1955, but the demand for the Ford 
stock was so great that brokers had 
to limit most of the 300,000 or so 
customers to a few shares and some 
people were able to buy only one 
share. Because the New York Stock 
Exchange does not list nonvoting 
stock, Ford changed its stock classi- 
fications to give the new public 
shareholders voting power. The Ford 
family retained 40 per cent of the 
votes, which gives it a firm grip on 
the steering wheel. With the pro- 
ceeds from the sale, the foundation 
outdid itself by donating a_half- 
billion dollars to colleges and hos- 
pitals, the largest philanthropic 
grant in history. 

The grants of the Ford Founda- 
from the $25,000,000 
given to the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education to the $5000 for 
a visit of a prominent Italian author 
to the United States. It has spent 
$51,400 on a study of Indonesian 
agrarian policy, $453,783 on teach- 
ing home economics to Pakistan 
women and $175,000 for Red Cross 
flood relief in the eastern United 


tion range 


States. Young Henry is a global- 
minded man who enjoyed serving as 
a delegate a few years ago to the 
United Nations General Assembly. 





(“If the U.N. never accomplishes 
anything, it’s still important to have 
a place like that where people from 
different countries can talk to each 
other,” he says.) He gets consider- 
able satisfaction from the founda- 
tion’s technical help to Asiatic coun- 
tries and from its backing of such in- 
stitutions as the Free University in 
Berlin. Other doings of the founda- 
tion perplex and sometimes infuriate 
him. Young Henry was a little put 
out, to say the least, when he found 
the Ford Foundation’s TV-Radio 
Workshop television show, Omnibus, 
advertising Willys automobiles. He 
was told that accepting Willys as a 
sponsor was part of the Workshop's 
aim of proving that high-quality 
television could attract commercial 
backing. 

“I'll never forget the time Harry 
Truman appeared on the Work- 
shop’s TV show for children, which 
was called Excursion,” says H. Ro- 
wan Gaither, Jr., chairman of the 
foundation's board of trustees. “I 
didn’t know about it myself until | 
read the papers the morning of the 
show. The telephone rang right 
away. | knew it was Henry, calling 
from his summer place in South- 
ampton. Henry, of course, is a strong 
Eisenhower Republican. He was 
boiling.” 

Young Henry and Benson serve 
as trustees of the foundation and 
they draw a careful line of separa- 
tion between that work and their 
duties with the motor company, 
making it a point never to discuss 
foundation affairs with company 
executives, or vice versa. The Fords 
must maintain a wall between their 
two projects because the Govern- 
ment would crack down on them if 
they were suspected of using the 
good will and prestige of the philan- 
thropic trust to promote the sale of 
the company’s cars. Ford Motor 
Company could never sponsor Om- 
nibus, for instance. Nor could the 
foundation finance scientific research 
in the automotive field that might 
improve Ford automobiles. The gen- 
eral public often fails to realize, 
however, that the two organizations 
have nothing to do with each other 
A government official in India was 


Continued on Page 76 











Henry Ford’s three grandsons and their wives 
attend the two-hour TV spectacular—with Mary Martin, 


Ethel Merman and a number of other stars—that marked 


the 50th anniversary of the Ford Motor Company 
Rear row: William and Martha Ford: front row 


Henry and Anne Ford (left) and Benson and Edith Ford 
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man in Florida who buys Lincolns only 


because he feels that the money will 
come back to him in the form of Foun- 
dation grants to his local hospital sand 
chools 

On the other hand, the Foundation’s 
crusade to promote peace by giving big 


| 
ims of money for medical, agricultural 
ducational and industrial development 


,in th Near | 


ountrn ist and Far 


bas By appointment purveyors of soap to the late King George VI, Yardley 4 Co., Ltd., London 
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East often brings the wrath of indignant 
American isolationists down upon the 
head of the Ford Motor Company, 


which has no influence in Foundation 


affairs. An organization in New York 
called the Constitutional Educational 
League, to cite one of many such exam- 
ples, sends out pamphlets warning own- 


| of 


that 


Fords, Mercuries and Lincolns 


they are “giving support to the 
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Communist cause through Ford 
Company profits being spent by the 
leftist-leaning Ford Foundation.” 
This view is not held, however, by 
Pravda, which charges 
that “the real business of the Ford 
Foundation is the sending of spies, 


Moscow's 


murderers, saboteurs and wreckers 
Last fall, the 
Ford Motor Company, not the Foun- 


to Eastern Europe.” 


dation, did indulge in a secret mission 
behind the Iron Curtain. It smuggled 
a 1957 Ford sedan into Russia with- 
out the Soviet government's knowl- 
edge and delivered the car to the 
American Embassy in Moscow so 
that the Russian people could see on 
the streets of their capital what a cap- 
italist industry can produce on a 
mass scale. According to correspond- 
ents, the new Ford created a sensa- 
tion in Moscow. 

A curious fact about the Ford 
Foundation, which spent $20,000,- 
000 two years ago on college schol- 
arships for deserving high-school 
seniors, is that it Owes its existence 
to Old Henry, a man who did not 
send his own son, Edsel, to college. 
The late A. Lawrence Lowell, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, once 
came to Old Henry personally to 
ask for an endowment. “I don’t be- 
lieve in education,”’ Old Henry told 
him. Lowell pointed out that doc- 
tors had to be educated for Ford's 
hospital. “I'll educate them myself,” 
Ford said. 

None of the Fords except Bill, the 
youngest of Old Henry’s grandchil- 
dren, took to formal education with 
any relish. He is the only one in the 
family with a college degree, which 
he received at Yale in 1950. Young 
Henry New 
nicknamed 
T’’ after his grandfather's flivver, 
but did not get a diploma. Benson 
dropped out of his 
sophomore year. There was a rumor 


spent four years at 


Haven, where he was 


Princeton in 


at Yale that Young Henry was not 
graduated because he handed in a 
thesis without removing from its 
pages a bill from the ghost-writing 
agency that prepared it. A reporter 
asked him about this tale recently 
and Young Henry said the legend 
was slightly exaggerated 

“I got a guy to help me with the 
thesis, but his bill wasn't attached to 
the thesis when I turned it in,” he 
explained. “They said | couldn't 
another 
thesis on an entirely different sub- 


I said the hell with it 


graduate unless | wrote 


ject lwasina 
hurry to get out and get married.” 
Young Henry has a taste for art, 
which he acquired from his father, 
and his house at Grosse Pointe is 
decorated with good paintings by 
unknown artists that he and his wife. 
Anne, have picked up on their Euro- 
pean travels. He cares little for books 
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and distrusts men who use long 
words in conversation, often break- 
ing in to ask what one of their fancy- 
sounding expressions means. “Henry 
has an amazing memory for facts 
and figures,” Gaither, the Ford 
Foundation chairman says, “‘and he 
has a wonderful ability to interrupt 
a long-winded and vague discussion 
at a conference table with one quick, 
short question which brings the 
whole problem down into clear and 
sharp focus.” 

A few years ago, during a Euro- 
pean business trip, Young Henry 
attended a management meeting in 
Sweden where he heard the local 
Ford head man complain that the 
British manufacturing plant was not 
sending him enough knocked-down 
cars. Young Henry stopped him 
and, without referring to notes or 
figures, rattled off the exact number 
of cars that the Swedes had re- 
quested from the British plant six 
months previously and pointed out 
that the requested quota was being 
filled as ordered. The stunned Swedes 
admitted that they were wrong. 

On Thanksgiving Day in 1953, 
Young Henry was the only United 
States delegate at the United Nations 
General Assembly session. The other 
delegates, assuming that nothing tm- 
portant would be brought up, were 
at home eating holiday turkey with 
their families. The Russians seized 
the opportunity to biast the capital- 
ist industrialists of America as war- 
mongers who were inciting inter- 
national unrest to get urgently needed 
arms contracts for their idle plants. 
“There doesn’t seem to be anybody 
here but me to answer them,” Young 
Henry muttered to his secretary. “So 
here | go.” Without preparation, he 
promptly delivered a crashing rebut- 
tal to the Russians, reciting an array 
of figures to show that wartime re- 
strictions such as those in effect dur- 
ing the Korean fighting cut indus- 
try’s profits instead of increasing 
them. 

“It surprises me to hear from the 
Soviets that business in the United 
States is so bad,” Young Henry 
added. “Only the other day | heard 
this same delegation saying that the 
United States should pay a larger 
share of the United Nation expenses 
because it is so wealthy.” 

All three of the Ford brothers put 
in long hours at their offices. Young 
Henry is at his desk before nine in 
the morning and seldom leaves it be- 
fore six or six-thirty at night. He is 
driven to work in a Lincoln fitted 
with a reading light like those tn air- 
liners, which allows him to look over 
office correspondence on his way 
home in the evening. In the morning, 
after dropping his young son, Edsel, 
off at Grosse Point University School, 


he reads mail. “He files it three ways,” season. He is also a hockey fan and he ~~ Ford was a poor tipper when he first 
Pinky Coogan, his chauffeur, says. “The takes in Detroit Lions’ pro-football came here,” one of the caddies at the 
unimportant stuff he throws over his games on Sundays when he isn’t play- National says. “But he's better now 
shoulder into the back seat. The fairly ing golf.” Somebody must have smartened him 
important stulf goes into the glove com- In the summer, Young Henry plays up.’ In the winter he usually spends 
partment. The real important stuff he — golf at the very exclusive National Golf — vacations at Palm Beach, where he plays 


puts in his pocket. We talk baseball. He — LinksofAmericaatSouthampton,Long — at the Seminole. Gollers used to tell a 


not only knows the league standings. Island—a man’s club that frowns on © story about his giving a Ford ageney in 
He also knows batting averages andthe women and doesn't allow them on the New Rochelle, New York, to Claude 
wins and losses of the pitchers for the course until late in the afternoon. “Mr. Harmon, the Seminole pro, because 
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Measures I] x 1} x Sinches You “dial” perfect pretures or $4.95 down, Readymarty Camera, $128.50, of 
sith marching sell-cover fast—with fingertip case Changer us desernbed in text 4 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY...Rochester 4, N. 
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Samovar by Schenley 
is the Vodka of 
Summertime Elegance 


Ask for S-a-m-o-V-a-t 


~ 


PROOUCT OF U.S.A. + SCHENLEY DISTILERS CO. N_Y.C. MADE FROM GRAIN 80 AND 100 PROOF 
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Harmon straightened out some diffi- 
culty he was having with his grip. 
“That's partly true,” Young Henry 
says with his customary bland frank- 
ness. “Harmon did help me with my 
grip and a fellow who was with me 
said to me,*Why don’t you do some- 
thing for him?’ I said, “Why should 
1 do something for him? | paid him 
for the lessons, didn’t 1?” The fellow 


said, “Why don’t you get him an 


agency ? 


looked and it 


seemed like a good business proposi- 


it, but we into it 
tion for the company, so we did it.” 

Benson used to be a good golfer, 
but he gave it up to spend all his 
spare time on his fifty-eight-foot 
cabin cruiser. “On a boat you don’t 
spend the whole day getting mad at 
like a golf 
course,”’ Benson says. Bill, the best 
all-round athlete in the Ford family, 


yourself you do on 


is a tournament golfer who shoots in 
the low 70’s. A few years ago Bill was 
scheduled to address a Ford dealers’ 
Detroit. 
anxious to play in an amateur-pro 


meeting in He was also 
tournament which was to take place 
at White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, the following day. Young 
Henry, who takes his duties as old- 


est brother seriously, called Bill on 


the telephone at 3 A.M. on the day of 


"| wouldn't have thought of 





the meeting to warn him not to miss 
it. Bill made the required speech. He 
then flew to Goldsboro, North Caro- 
lina, where he hired a car and drove 
ninety miles to White Sulphur 
Springs, arriving at 7:30 in the morn- 
ing. At ten he teed off and shot a 71, 
which won the tournament for him 
and his partner, George Fazio. After 
flying back to Detroit, he waited up 
until 3 A.M. to phone Young Henry 
and report his triumph. 

Bill considers himself luckier than 
his older brothers because his name 
does not readily identify him with 
the Ford millions when he is travel- 
ing or vacationing with his wife, 
Martha, Harvey Firestone’s grand- 
daughter, and their three children. 
Young Henry and Benson are stared 
at when they register at a hotel, but 
there are thousands of Bill Fords. 
Young Henry doesn’t mind making 
public appearances and giving inter- 
views as president of Ford Motor 
Company, but he is leery of personal 
publicity and for several years re- 
fused to permit pictures of his chil- 
dren, Charlotte, sixteen, Anne, four- 
teen, and eight-year-old Edsel, to 
appear in newspapers or magazines 
In many distant parts of the world, 
incidentally, people think that the 


Continued on Page 132 

















SEPTEMBER WEATHER 
Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average September temperatures for some key 
spots around the world. Daytime averages will 
be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the 
figures are the best quick thumbnail guide 

Brussels . 60.0 

Summery Cape Town . . 58.0 

Acapulco . 81.3 Chicago oe . 65.0 

Athens . 75.0 Colorado Springs . 64.3 

Atlantic City 68.0 Copenhagen . 56.3 

Barbados, B.W.|I. 80.0 Detroit . . 60.4 

Bermuda . 78.0 Dubuque . . 59.6 

Bombay 81.0 Glasgow . 53.5 

Daytona Beach 77.5 Istanbul . 65.5 

Gibraltar . 72.5 London . 57.0 

Hong Kong. . 81.7 Madrid. . 65.3 

Honolulu 79.5 Montreal . 54.7 

Houston, Tex. 80.2 Munich » Seen 

Los Angeles 70.1 New York . 65.8 

Miami . 80.7 Paris . 61.9 

New Orleans 77.8 Philadelphia . 65,2 

Raleigh. . 69.1 Portland, Me. 55.1 

Rangoon . 81.7 Portland, Ore 60.8 

Rio de Janeiro 71.6 Roanoke, Va 66.8 

Rome 72.0 San Francisco 63.8 

San Diego 72.1 Seattle . 61.0 

Tel Aviv 76.6 Trenton, NJ 64.3 

Tucson. 84.3 Vancouver 56.7 

Virgin Islands 81.1 Washington, D.¢ 66.7 

Williamsburg, Va 71.0 White Sulphur Springs, 

W.Va. . 65.0 

Warm Zutich . . : _« oe 

Berlin 59.4 

Bogota . 57.0 Cool 

Boston . 61.1 Juneau . 48.2 

Brisbane . 62.6 Mt. Washington, N.H. . 36.6 

} 
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IT! HAS BEEN SAID THAT YOUTH IS A STATE OF MIND... living each day tor the sheer joy of living 
Many extend this happy, carefree existence well beyond the middle years. Of course, to preserve a youthful viewpoint, 
it 1s essential to recognize the importance of satisfying our nutritional needs. Fortifying the diet wit 


vitamins and minerals is one way many people choose to help maintain nutritional health. And it 1s a tact 


the more modern science intorms the public about human nutrition...the more so many people turn to NUTRILIII 


one of the most widely used vitamin-muineral food supplements in the world today 


A DISTINGUISHED PRODUCT AMONG FOOD SUPPLEMENTS 
NUTRILITI FOOD UPPLEMENT 1s offered tor 
1 Distributor 











THE HEAVENLY ART 
Continued from Page i 


practical and valued as a piece of fur- 


niture; and in a pinch they are able to 
play their own part as well as every 
No wonder they get funny 
Beautiful 


been written for piano and 


hody cls 
notions of indispensability 
works have 


stringed instruments—the piano quin- 








tets by Schumann and Dvorak; the 
piano quartets by Mozart, Schumann, 
Brahms, Dvofak and Richard Strauss 
but why do so many pianists play them 
as if they were performing a concerto 
with accompaniment by some dejected 
string undergraduates? 

There are, of fine 


course pianists 


with a 


chamber-musical touch, but 


sooner or later they break up the 


OCORIENT LINE 


ORSOVA « ORONSAY « ORCADES « ORION « ORIANA building 


CUNARD LINE 


GENERAL PASSENGER 
ACENTS IN THE U 


S. AND CANADA 


HhOOL TAY 


Largest and fastest 
liners to Australia 


and New Zealand 
via Hawaii and Fiji 

Three weeks seem too brief in the 
cruise-like atmosphere of a Big-O 
express ship! There’s no better 
way to cross the Pacific... 
you swim, stroll broad sports 
decks, and dance under 
tropical skies. It's a holiday 
voyage, made perfect by 

fine food and experienced 
British service! 

Your travel agent 


is the man to see, 


heavenly harmony of stringed sounds. 
Piano tone and string tone just don’t 
blend. Stringed instruments have a 
soul 

The French, who know their se- 
mantics, call the sound-post—a small, 
cylindrical rod made of pine wood 
which is inserted inside a stringed in- 
strument between back and belly— 


l'dme (“the soul’’) of the instrument. 


i 
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A piano has no soul. Some string- 
quartet players say it's a machine. 

The success of a quartet evening 
depends on making up the right pro- 
gram. To get together with no idea 
of what to play is like ordering in a 
French restaurant without first read- 
ing the menu. Tradition dictates 
that you begin with an “easy"’ Haydn 
to “play yourself in.”” But Haydn’s 
finest quartets are not easy at all. It 
doesn't matter. The first half hour is 
lost anyway. Strings go down, fin- 
gers are stiff, listeners are late, the 
hostess is nervous, the cello slides 
over the floor. Everything goes 
wrong. 

Suddenly and inexplicably, every- 
thing goes beautifully well. A feared 
passage comes off, the players have 
achieved a subtle psychological rap- 
port, the room is filled with har- 
mony, and one of the listeners actu- 
ally looks enchanted and closes her 
eyes. You've played yourself in with 
a “short” Schubert or an “early” 
Beethoven, continued with any- 
thing—Brahms, Schumann, De- 
bussy, Dvoiak, Bartok—and wind 
up with Mozart on a note of heav- 
enly harmony. You do full justice to 
Mozart's genius: you are in musical 
and emotional touch with your fel- 
low players. The earlier part of the 
evening is forgotten. Even the listen- 
ers admit it was quite nice. THE END 


Start the 

“New Year” 
Right... 

with HOLIDAY 


That's right—September does 
mark the beginning of the new 
year. It's the time when we 
put away our beach chairs 
and swim fins and say “good- 
by” to summer and suntan 
lotion, 


HOLIDAY is right in step 
with this New Yearconcept... 
helping you make this season 
switchover without missing a 
“beat” of leisure-time pleas- 





ure. 
| And in addition to enjoy- 
ing the present, through 


HOLIDAY, you'll relive the 
past... and plan the future. 
So say “Happy New Year” 
to yourself by ordering a 
HOLIDAY | subscription 
right now! Twelve colorful = | 
issues cost just $5. Send your 
order to 


HOLIDAY | 
1996 
Independence Square | 





Dept 


Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania | 











NEW YORK’S 
PERFECT 
SEASON 


Continued from Page 1D 


for example, Maple Avenue 
in Wagon Tongue, Oklahoma, 
and tell them to start walk- 
ing, and you mean to tell me 
they won't look just as beau- 
tiful as they do on Fifth Ave- 
nue? 

That is precisely what I do 
mean to tell you—or them, 
or anybody else. Part of the 
reason, of course, is that in 
the fall, wearing their summer 
tans as though they were pen- 
nants whipping proudly in the 
breeze, every girl who ts for- 
tunate enough to be in New 
York carries with her some- 
thing of the mystery and ex- 
citement that is part of all the 
great ports of the world. She 

walking on Fifth Avenue, 
but she could have just stepped 
off a ship trom Singapore or 
the MarquesaS, both of which 
happen to be places where the 
tans come deep 

The main reason, however, 
is that a girl in a fall suit 
walking past Al’s filling sta- 
tion on Maple Avenue 1s just 
a girl in a fall suit walking 
past a filling station, but a girl 
in a fall suit swinging briskly 
past the silhouette of Radio 
City is performing an act as 


exciting and unique, and sat- 


isfving to the eye and soul of 


the beholder, as The Spirit of 
Sr’. Louis winging into Le 
Bourget 

This particular beholder, on 


that first visit at the age of 


{ might well have seen noth- 
Ise if it had not been for 
mall accident 
Moving along a pavement I 
r identified as Forty-fourth 
Street, eyes wide and not where 
mother would have said 
they belonged, | ran head on 
mto a man merging trom a 
structure that | later came to 
know a Hotel Algonquin 
d. So did the man 
d out instinc- 
mine. Folding 
involuntary 
embrace, we iggered about 
on the sidewalk for several 
breathless moments in a crazy 
ittle dance. When we recap- 
tured our balance and released 
each other, | mumbled an in- 
coherent apology 
‘That's all right, son,’ the 
man said through the incan- 


descent grin that was as world 


famous as his voice. “We ought to try 
that some day on the runway at the 
Winter Garden.” 


He waved jauntily and walked off 


toward Broadway. | stared after him 
for a few stunned seconds and then, 
openmouthed and wide-eyed, | started 


— 





to follow. Halfway between Sixth Ave- It still se 
nue and Broadway, | came close enough, half decad 


ems to me, alter three and a 


es, a symbolic performanc 


and dredged up sufficient courage, to lt could have happened elsewhere, bu 


close in on him and take another good doubt it 
look. There was no doubt about it. The There is 


no law, so far as | knov 


man with whom I had just been dancing which states that genius flourishes bet 


in the streets was Al Jolson. ter in solitude or teeming crowds, on 


~~ 


hae 


a 7 the Ri, 








now 
They're 
about 

fo enjoy 


STREGA 
LIQUEUR 
Jd 

romantic 
after-dinner 
drink 
from 
old 
Taly 





85 PROOF 


Some are influenced to try Strega be- 








cause of the romantic legend. Others | 


know Strega because they ve enjoyed it 
in continenta’ sidewalk cafés. The secret 
of Strega is in the skillful blending of the 
70 herbs that make this golden liqueur 


so delectable. Treat yourself and your | 


friends tonight. You can learn of the 
Strega legend by writing to Canada Dry. 
You can learn about Strega by tasting it 
STREGA bottled in Benevento, Italy since 
1860 is now available in new half-bottle 


size, Imported by: Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 


inc., 100 Park Ave., New York City, N. Y. | 
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city lanes 


pavements or country 
There 1s no law, but there are hard 
The British 


girdles—or 


and fascinating facts 


Empire, for example, 
the globe 
most no part of the world in which 


the 


once girdled There is al- 
English tongue is not spoken 
And yet the greatest lyric poetry in 
the language was written by a small 
Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, Keats, Byron, Coleridge, Blake, 
Southey, Landor 


group of men 


who lived within 
the present day’s equivalent of a 
mashie shot of one another, and saw 
each other constantly. It is possible, 
of course, for a great work of art to 
emerge from the imagination of a 
boy herding cattle on a lonely range 
somewhere in Wyoming or a woman 
tending a rice paddy in Ceylon. The 
odds would be better, however, if 
that boy or woman could get to New 
York 

Genius seems to nourish itself on 
genius, and nowhere does the nour- 
ishment yield such magnificent re- 
sults as on those few crowded streets 
in the heart of Manhattan. From the 
path worn by virtuosos into Fifty- 
seventh Street's Carnegie Hall, to the 
Madison Avenue publisher's office 
where every morning Nobel Prize 
Winner William Faulkner taps a 
typewriter for several hours in 
brooding silence, and points down- 
town, it is impossible to throw a 
stone anywhere between Fifty-ninth 
Street and Thirty-fourth Street with- 
out hitting at least a couple of the 
geniuses who play the world’s music 
or write the nation’s books. 

1 did not know this on that day 
when, at the age of ten, | made my 
first journey to those crowded streets, 
but | sensed it as clearly as, when | 
edged my way into Times Square, I 
sensed that | had entered something 
more than the worst traffic jam | had 
ever seen, It was Saturday afternoon, 
a matinee day, and | had made my 
first thrilling contact with one of the 
great paradoxes of modern times 
the New York theater 

There is no sensible reason for its 
Most of 


plays it offers are worthless either as 


continued existence the 


entertainment or art. Producing 


them has become so enormous a 
gamble, the odds against the in- 
vestor getting his money back —much 
less carning a prolit—are so great, 
that to any sensible businessman the 


The 


structures in which the plays must be 


venture spells financial insanity 


seen are, with rare exceptions, 
cramped, dirty, outmoded, uncom- 
fortable, and during the quarter 
hour before curtain time almost in- 
accessible, TV and the movies, offer- 


ing their lavish wares without charge 


or for prices that are a fraction of 


those demanded by the living the- 


ater, would seem to make it impossi- 
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ble for the latter even to dream of 
competing 

And yet, six nights and two after- 
noons every week, people from every 
nation in the world come pouring 
into those few square blocks, carry- 
their hot hands the bits of 
pasteboard for which in some cases 


ing in 


they have paid to a ticket speculator 
the equivalent of their grocery bills 
for a month, jabbing one another 
with elbows and worse, stepping on 
each other's toes, their outraged di- 
gestive equipment struggling with 
the dinners that were bolted with one 
nervous eye on the clock—as deter- 
mined and eager to reach their not 
very comfortable seats as Macbeth 
was to reach the throne of Scotland. 
Nobody has ever explained this para- 
dox, although many have tried. The 
only point about which there seems 
to be universal agreement is that it 
is one of the great pleasures of the 
greatest city of the world. 

Among the things that help make 
it great is a Capacity to underscore 
every experience, to set off firecrack- 
ers under the smallest event, to add 
a dividend, as it were, to what the 
senses do for their owners elsewhere. 

**No matter how upset my stomach 
may have been cr 
Sinclair 


for how long,” 
Lewis once said about the 
place he learned to call home, “the 
minute that train dips into the tunnel 
under the Hudson, and I get my first 
lungful of that wonderful stink put 
together from automobile exhausts 
and the natural effluvium of several 
million people in vigorous motion, 
my stomach starts to growl with 
hunger.” 

Mine started to growl, on that day 
when | was ten years old, as | came 
out of Seventh Avenue into Colum- 
bus Circle and saw, for the first time, 
the greatest of all city parks: Central. 

At the entrance stood an old lady 
with a pretzel basket. The distance 
between us was no more than forty 
feet, yet | was suddenly convinced 
that | would die of starvation before 
I reached her. When | did, | bought 
for four cents—or forty per cent of 
the bankroll with which | had left 
home on my journey to Mecca—two 
pretzels 

In those days the two-cent model 
of this pastry, which is as indigenous 
to New York as tulips are to Hol- 
land, was approximately the same 
size as a bicycle tire. | was an old 
hand at pretzels, but as | walked 
down Fifty-ninth Street munching 
these, | realized that | was undergo- 
ing a new and profound experience. 
Pretzels had never before tasted like 
this. Something new had been added. 
It is still, later, 
added to every mouthful of food I 


thirty-five years 


consume in a mid-town restaurant in 
Manhattan in the fall. 
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“THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE ROUTE” 





For fascinating sea voyages to 
exotic lands... sail under the 
Dutch flag between South America 
and South Africa, Mauritius, 
Singapore, Hong Kong and Japan. 


A splendid fleet of ships—-led by three 
modern 14,280 gross-ton passenger liners, 
each accommodating 104 voyagers in First 
Class, with spacious decks, social salons, 
swimming pool. An expert Dutch super- 
visory staff assures flawless service, effi- 
cient ship operation, traditional Dutch 
cleanliness, and a matchless cuisine. 


Also fortnightly sailings from Hong Kong and 
Singapore to the exciting island of Bali. 


Ask your Travel Agent 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN 
LINES 


NEW YORK: Holland-America Line, 
General Passenger Agents, 29 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO: Transpacific Transportation Co., 
Pacific Coast Passenger Agents, 351 California St. 
HOWOLULU: Theo. H. Davies & Co., Ltd., 
Bishop and Merchant Sts. 








Lease a Palm QIPIiNndg Home 
at the Magnif ‘ ; 


OCcTLLo 
— LObGE 


| a new concept in 
a/l-year desert living! 


Enjoy your own luxurious 
apartment with refrigerated 
air-conditioning ...the privacy 
of a complete indoor-outdoor 
home plus the finest hotel 
service, aristocratic cuisine 
and lavish fun facilities! For 
executives and corporations, 
annual leases have unusual 
tax advantage. October 
completion from $3900 
yearly. Write for colorful, 
illustrated brochure. 





TENN 
Wo - 90 minutes? 


WINTER SPORTS 


phone: paim springs 6-777 
1111 paim canyon drive east / palm springs california 


ANY SEASON ANY ROAD , 
A HULL AUTO COMPASS 








HULL MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 246-C-8, Warren, Ohie 
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I have been told by gourmets that 
.and 
other gourmets have told me the 
place is in Rome, or in San Fran- 
cisco, or in Madrid. | have visited ev- 
ery one of those places, and while all 
of them have lived up to the praise of 
their partisans, none of them did 
what the air of Fifty-ninth Street did 
to four cents worth of pretzels for a 
boy of ten, and what that same air 
still does to four dollars worth of 
steak for the man that boy has been 
lucky enough to become. 

The best definition of this alchemy 
I ever heard was inadvertent. | had 
been asked by a publisher and his 
wife to join them at a luncheon that 
they were giving in “21” in honor 
of an Ohio novelist with whose 
first book they had just had a con- 
siderable success. 


there is a place in Paris where .. 


The novelist, who had never be- 
fore visited New York, had been in 
town for almost two weeks, and | 
did not realize, until we dropped him 
at his hotel after lunch, that enter- 
taining him had been something of 
a chore to the publisher's wife. 

“You know, it’s the funniest 
thing,” she said as our taxi pulled 
away from the hotel, “for the first 
time since he’s been here he didn’t 
seem to be such a dreadful hick.” 

“Nothing 1unny about it,” said 
her husband. “Nobody in ‘21’ is 
ever a hick.” 

Like all the other fine restaurants 
in mid-town Manhattan, it is more 
than a place where food is con- 
sumed, just as Fifty-ninth Street to 
that boy of ten was more than a 
place where he was munching 
pretzels. Dining out in New York in 
the fall is a ritual that sets its par- 
ticipants apart from the unfortu- 
nates who are reduced to taking their 
nourishment elsewhere. it makes 
them coauthors of the epigram that 
is being uttered at the neighboring 
table, beneficiary of the deal that is 
being hatched at the bar, recipient of 
the smile the beautiful movie star be- 
hind or the heavyweight champion 
in front is bestowing on her or his 
Later, below Thirty- 
fourth Street or back in Springfield, 
the epigram may have lost some of 


companion. 


its luster and the deal may seem less 
than astronomical, but that is later. 
In New York in the fall there is no 
later. In New York in the fall, when 
the year is just breaking away from 
the starting barrier, everything is 
now. 

One of the problems with now, 
with living in the seemingly inex- 
haustible present, with being a part 
of a life that seems to have mastered 
the secret of eternal youth—which is 
the New York in the 
autumn—is the fear that you will not 


essence of 


be able to encompass it all. 


Shortly after I finished my pretzels 
Mecca 
when I was ten, | was suddenly stopped 
dead in front of a restaurant on Fifth 
Avenue. At a table near the window | 
saw a woman smoking a cigarette 
through a golden holder perched like a 
tiny bird on a ring she wore on her 
middle finger. | stopped dead not be- 
cause I had never seen a woman using 


during that first journey to 


Start-stop driving 


corrosive acids in your engine. 


of Wotr’s Heap Oil really make 
car... 


acids 
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even in warm weather 


temperature’’ 


unnecessary 


In start-stop driving 


motor oil 


100%, Pure Pennsylvanic 
Scientifically Fortified 


such an astonishing device, although | 
never had, but because | was suddenly 
assailed by the startling thought that, 
in a place where such an extraordinary 
thing could happen in broad daylight 
any number of other astounding things 
must be happening at the very same 
time 

How many of them was | missing’ 


Continued on Page 8&6 








..-the difference 
in motor oil counts! 


Two out of three motorists follow a start-stop, short trip driving pattern 
for the major portion of their driving 
has been designated as ‘‘severe service’ by their car manufacturer 

and that under these conditions the difference in motor oils really counts 


unaware that this type of driving 


is a cold engine operation 


in which engine temperatures do not have a chance to reach ideal operat 
ing range. Under these conditions, the motor oil can become 
contaminated’’ with combustion blow-by products and moisture con 
densation. This can result in the formation of harmful sludge, rust and 


“over 


That’s where the superior lubricating qualities and superior detergency 


a difference in the operation of your 


. help you avoid costly, unnecessary repairs. WoLr’s Heap has 
superior resistance to contamination. It cleans as it lubricates . 


. pro 

vides complete protection against “low 
sludge, rust, and corrosive 

Its strong, tough film eliminates 


wear 


or at high speeds, 


your engine needs the best protection. That's 
WoLr’s HEAD, the superior premium quality 


100°, Pure Pennsylvania. 


WOLP'S HEAD O}L REFINING CO.. INC 
OIL CITY, PA 

. Member, Penne. Grede 
Ces 


Crude Oll Association 


Worr's Heap “Guide to the 
Weather’ Folder. ‘Tella how to 


be your own accurate weather 


forecaster. Write fora copy today 
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one reason why people great lakes on a side trip from Santiago or Buenos 
South America “‘a Aires. Fishing is fantastic. And it’s spring there 
now because the seasons are reversed. 


r 
l 
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i can tour i 
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enchanting part of the work 


where its 








Spring in beptember 





Dollars go a long way tn South America... 
f t . 


and only with Pan American and Panagra can 
you fly down one coast and back the other! 


30% off regular fares, only 864 down 


You'll wonder at the wealth of 


scenery . 


variety of new and different experi- 
ences. You'll discover that South 
America is rich in history, offers every 


. . fascinating cities, no two 
alike... and excellent modern hotels. 
You'll bring back finds in furs, fabrics, 
silverware and alligator bags. And 
your mouth will water forevermore 


kind of climate, is modern and sophi 
ticated with an air of gracious Latin 
charm. You can see as much as you 
when you remember the 50¢ steaks like. Choose from hundreds of itiner 


in Argentina. aries with optional side trip 


Added to the all-sided lure which 
makes South America an enchanting 
part of the world is the fact that it 


now takes less time and money than 


Jest buy of all is 2&-day Pan Am 
Holiday #703 based on the new excul 
It include 


extensive 


sion fares to Buenos Aire 
ultramodern hotel room 
sightseeing, round-trip tourist flights. 
It takes you to Panama, Lima, San 


ever before to vacation there. 


For example, Buenos Aires is leas than 








a day away from the U.S. A. You can 
fly there for only $63849 on a 30-day 
tourist round-trip from New York, This 
special fare is 30%), off regular fares and 
features stopovers at two or more cities 
on either coast, going and coming. 


You can read all about South America 
in two attractive books now available 
One is just off the press with 130 pages 
of up-to-the-minute travel facts about 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil 
The other contains 24 pages of colorful 
pictures of these countries. Only 25¢ for 
both. Write Pan American, Dept. 159, 
P.O. Box 1111, New York 17, N. Y. 


You can plan a trip that is as restful 
as you like, or fill every day with a 
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PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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Buenos Ave SANTIA 


PAN AME RICAN 


tiago,‘B.A.”’, Montevideo, Sio Paulo, 
Rio and San Juan for only $9234 
from New York. Modern aircraft 
throughout: Radar-equipped DC-7B 
and DC-6Bs. No change of plane to 
either coast from New York, Only 
10°) down on Pan Am's World-Wide 
Plan, Go Now—Pay Later. See your 
Travel Agent or Pan American, 
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Just Like my Mommy... 


Continued from Page 83 

I turned with a touch of despera- 
tion and scurried across the street, 
bringing me face to face with a smil- 
ing Japanese who,. standing in a 
drugstore window, was demonstrat- 
ing the durability of a bamboo foun- 
tain pen by jabbing its glass point 
over and over again into a scarred 
wooden plank. 

I turned to look back across the 
street, toward the woman with the 
cigarette. The Japanese tapped on 
the glass. He wanted my attention. I 
returned it to him for several min- 
utes, and then started to move on. 
He tapped again, peremptorily, but 
this time I did not turn back. | kept 
on going. 

It was at that moment, ten years 
after my birth a couple of miles 
downtown, that | became a New 
Yorker. 

I had grasped the basic fact that 
it was not important to see or do 
or experience everything at once, 
to absorb all the wonders that were 
going on simultaneously; what mat- 
tered was being in the place where all 
those wonderful things were hap- 
pening. Like all New Yorkers, I had 
learned to live in the city’s inex- 
haustible present. 

Never does it seem more inex- 
haustible than in the fall when, as 





Ring Lardner put it, the city is as 
stuffed with excitement as a cheap 
pie is stuffed with gelatin. 

For example, early in October, for 
a handful of days during which a 
large segment of the nation’s busi- 
ness is brought to a standstill, the 
World Series is usually being played 
within taxi-ride distance of Times 
Square. On the roofs of Rockefeller 
Center, as unlikely a place as John 
Burroughs and Luther Burbank ever 
dreamed of, first the pink and white 
begonias and then the chrysanthe- 
mums emerge in an explosion of 
geometrically arranged color that 
not even the Nizam of Hyderabad 
can enjoy without buying a ticket to 
Manhattan. A few blocks east, while 
Mickey Mantle is knocking one out 
of the park up on River Avenue and 
161st Street, a group of men assem- 
bled from the far corners of the world 
in a cluster of glass-and-chrome 
buildings at the foot of Forty-second 
Street are reaching a decision that 
may irrevocably change your life and 
mine, as well as the lives of our chil- 
dren and their children, and if you 
want to watch them doing it all you 
have to do is ask any U.N. guard at 
the door which way to the meeting 
of the General Assembly. For those 
who prefer the sport of kings, they 
are running at Belmont Park in Sep- 
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models, prices, etc introducing new things 


Spend shrewdly among widest 
selections. Brand Names offer 
the most in sizes, types, 


Spend wnartly on up-to-date 
products. Brand Names 
keep improving, modernizing, 


Advertisers in this magazine are 
good names to know. They're proud 
of their brands ‘cause they satisfy so! 
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tember 


stop, 


October. 
the world’s champion New 


and 


Y ork Giants start playing football at 
the Yankee Stadium, and the New 
York Rangers begin playing hockey 
and the Harlem Globetrotters bas- 
ketball at Madison Square Garden 
On Fifth Avenue and Eighty-second 
Street, in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, there will be a Cimabue or a 
lintoretto to which you can come 
back again and again without charge, 
secure in the knowledge that your 
pleasure in seeing it is as nothing 
compared to the pleasure of those 
whose enjoyment comes from plac- 
ing these magnificent 
within your reach. 


paintings 


And just around the corner from 
the Cimabue or the Tintoretto, from 
Mickey Mantle or the Nizam of Hy- 
derabad, from the General Assembly 
or the Harlem Globetrotters is the 
feeling that no other city in the world 
is capable of conveying, with so much 
conviction and excitement, the feel- 
ing that what you have just seen or 
done or heard, wonderful though it 
is, is aS nothing by comparison with 
what lies in store for you, the feeling 
that the best is yet to come. It always 


does 

All this New York has to offer in 
the fall, when the new year is getting 
All this and much more, 


under way. 





When they 


and yet ever since that first journey 
undertaken at the age of ten, it has 
seemed to me that what it offered to 
a small boy by sheer accident, on 
the sidewalk in front of a hotel he 
had then never heard of, is more 
typical of New York than the in- 
credible skyline, or the breath-tak- 
ing bridges, or the loveliness of the 
Wollman Skating Rink seen at dusk 
from a high window on Central 
Park South when the lights are com- 
ing on, or the fact that eight million 
human beings call it home 

James Bone, the Scottish essayist, 
called it “the city of Dreadful 
Height.” 

Byron Rufus Newton, the poet, 
said it manner, 
overfed, overdressed and underbred ; 
Godless, hell’s delight, 
rude by day and lewd by night... 
crazed with avarice, lust, and rum, 
New York, thy name’s Delirium.” 
Felix Riesenberg called it “the dress 
suit city, 


was “vulgar of 


heartless, 


for hire and for keeps.” 
It is all of these things, of course, 
but | think if I were limited to a 
single phrase in describing it | 
would call it the celebrity's city. 
The faithful go to Mecca. The fa- 
mous head for New York. 
Especially in the fall, when their 
plays are opening, their champion- 
ship games are being played, their 


on the beach at Waikiki, Hawalii 


The trade winds’ thrilling touch . 


in moonlight and silver surf... 
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paintings go on exhibition, their con- 
cert tours start, their TV shows get un- 
der way, and their public is ready and 
waiting to applaud, to cheer and, best 
of all, 
taurants, on the street, at private parties 
and public functions. The incidence of 
celebrity per square foot in New York 


to rub elbows with them in res- 


in the fall is as high as the incidence of 
silver per ounce of ore taken from the 


THROUGH THE 
ATOMIC EYE OF 
AccuRay’” 


Dunlop 
you SAF 


VOU'RE SAFER than ever on a 


matched set of Dunlops 





bec ause 
Dunlop now uses the latest advances 
in atomic control to bring you even 
better bal 
anced tires with extra mileage built-in 


The remarkably precise 
AccuRay 
applic ation of an exact amount of pro 
tective cord rly 
There’s no danger of premature failure 


stronger, cooler-running, 


nucleons 
action of assures unilorm 
rubber to every 


due to uneven, excessive o1 inadequate 
ply coating 


You owe yourself and family the extra 
safety and comfort of Dunlop Accu 
Rated tires. Your Dunlop dealer will 
give you the “inside story” 
Dunfop your best tire value today. 
He has a complete selection in 


Nylon or Super Hi-Test Rayon, 
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scan sheets of coated tre 





Comstock Lode in the first days of its 


discovery, and it is one of the charms 
of the metropolis that in it both celebri 
ties and their public are valued in ap- 
proximately the same way. There is re 
markably little snootiness in the snooti 
est of cities, 

Where else but in New York would 
a boy of ten find himself dancing in the 


street with Al Jolson” rHE END 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS cam 


By HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


NEW YORK CITY'S SPECIAL-INTEREST MUSEUMS 


Q. “We always include visits to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, and the Museum of Modern Art when we 
come to New York, but could you suggest a few museums containing exhibits 
of special interest which we might also enjoy?” R.M.M., Louisville, Ky 


@ Here are a few with outstanding exhibits along specialized lines; 
all free: 


Marine Museum, 25 South St. More than 200 ship models, dating 
from 1493 B.c. to the present; also marine paintings. Daily, 10 A.M. to 
6 p.m.; Saturday, Sunday, holidays, 11 a.m. to 4 P.M. 





Marine Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. at 103rd St. 
Scale models, from Mediterranean carracks to ocean liners. Also, 
ships’ figureheads, nautical instruments, paintings and prints, ship- 


builders’ half-models. Daily except Monday, 10 a.m. to 5 P.M.; 
Sunday, | to 5 p.m 


Chase-Manhattan National Bank Museum of Moneys of the World, 
1254 Avenue of the Americas. More than 75,000 coins and notes: a 
complete picture of legal tender from primitive to current times, 


Mondays through Fridays, 10 a.m, to 5 p.m. Closed weekends and 
holidays 


Museum of the American Numismatic Society, Broadway at 155th St. 
Coins, medals and decorations of the world, Daily, 2 to 5 P.M., except 
Sundays, Mondays and holidays. 


Museum of the American Indian, Broadway at 155th Street. Largest 
collection of American Indian culture. Tuesdays through Saturdays, 
2 to 5 p.m. Closed Sundays, Mondays, holidays and during July and 
August. 


Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Avenue, 103rd to 104th Sts. 
The New York story vividly portrayed in dioramas, furniture, cos- 
tumes, prints, portraits and relics. Daily, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sundays, 
| to 5 p.m. Closed on Mondays 


New York Historical Society, Central Park West, 76th to 77th Sts. 
Art galleries and museum of Americana. Portraits, originals of Audu- 
bon’s water colors, period rooms, military, naval and transportation 
exhibits. Daily except Mondays, | to 5 p.m.; Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 5 
p.M. Closed on holidays and during August. 


Whitney Museum of American Art, 22 West 54th St. 20th Century 
American Art. Regional, historical and changing annual exhibits. 
Daily, | to 5 p.m., except holidays. 


Morgan Library, 29 East 36th St. Illuminated and autographed man- 
uscripts, early books and drawings. Paintings, furniture, sculpture 
and art objects displayed in luxurious surroundings. Weekdays, 9:30 
A.M. to § p.m. Closed Sundays, holidays, all of August, and Saturdays 
except in June and July. 


Frick Collection, 1 East 70th St. 14th to 19th Century paintings: 
litians, El Grecos, Renoirs, Fragonards, Rembrandts in a setting of 
magnificent French 18th Century furnishings. Daily, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. ; 
Sundays and holidays, | to 5 p.m. Closed on Mondays, May 30, July 
4, December 25 and during August. Children under 10 not admitted; 
10 to 16, with adults only 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 7 East 72nd St. Temporary galler- 
ies; the new museum, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, is scheduled 
to open in early summer 1958 on Fifth Ave., between 88th and 89th 
Sis. Twentieth Century paintings and sculptures. Tuesdays through 
Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 6 p.M.; Sundays and holidays, 12 to 6 P.m 
Closed on Mondays and December 25 








Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 53rd Street. Ceramics, 
sculpture, textiles, woven fabrics, enameling, furniture and glass 
Daily, 11 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sundays, 2 to 6 P.M 


The Jewish Museum, 1109 Fifth Avenue (near 92d Street). Jewish 
ceremonial art, displays by contemporary Jewish artists, junior gal- 
lery for children. Mondays through Thursdays, | to 5 p.m.; Sundays, 


In a class by itself since 1830 Fa 11 A.M. to 6 p.m. Closed Fridays, Saturdays and August. 
4 
9 » 2 Brooklyn Children’s Museum, Brooklyn Avenue and Park Place, 
‘, iy) Brooklyn. Demonstrations in science, natural history and cultural 
/ 


history. Live animal exhibits, films, children’s library. Largest and 
HIGHLAND CREAM Scotch Whisky fy 








| oldest museum of its kind. Daily, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sundays and holi- 
| days, | to 5 P.M 


BA PROOF «+ Biended Scotch Whisky + Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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THE NEW BLUE HIGHWAY 


Eight miles higher than you stand, in 
the peaceful purple-blue of the strato- 
sphere, a flawless open road is almost 
ready for you 

So soon now, you'll skim along this 
wide blue highway in the DC-8 Jetliner 


at a pace to rival the speed of sound, 
with the whims of weather far below 

On this endlessly beautiful celestial 
thoroughfare in the DC-8, distance will 
all but surrender. The earth, so small 
now, will shrink a good deal more. Time 
will tick at a different tempo 

But your rewards in the jet age will be 


measured by more than time and space. 


Startling beauty will unfold for you 
spectacles from the universe of star: 
and moon and sun, never so close to you 


befor j 


sense of serenity 


And for your spirit, an unearthly 


It will soon be yours, this magic high 
way. And on its way to lift you to this 


thrilling new realm of flight is 
the Douglas DC-8 Jetliner. 


These fourteen airlines already have purchased DC-&s: Delta Air Lines « Eastern Air Lines « Japan Air Lines » KLM Royal Dutch Air Line: 
National Airlines « Olympic Airways + Pan American World Airways « Panagra « Scandinavian Airlines System + Swissair + Trans-Canada Air Line 
Transports Aeriens Intercortinentaux « Union Aeromaritime de Transport + United Air Lines 
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Europe Via VOLKSWAGEN 





the rush is over 


The pace is slower, the service is better 
Order your VOLKSW 
WORLD-WIDE AUTOMOBILES CORPORATION 
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Long Island City 3,N.¥ 
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Write Dept, 9-H-7 
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| Vew Year in Books 


Some fall books which Clifton Fadiman 


expects to cause more than passing interest: 


The Age of Revolution, |hy Winston S. Churchill. Third volume of 
\ History of the English-Speaking Peoples; carries the story from 1685 
to 1815, and has a lot about us in it. (Dodd, Mead & Co., N.Y.) 

The Democratic Roosevelt, by Rexford G. Tugwell. Unusual view 
of F.D.R. by a close co-worker, Important. (Doubleday & Co., N.Y.) 
Rally Round the Fiag, Boys! by Max Shulman. Fun and games in 
Exurbia. A novel. (Doubleday & Co. N.Y.) 

The Goiden Sovereign, by Richard Church. Continuation of the 
1utobiography so well begun in Over the Bridge; this deals mainly with 
the literary world of the Georgian era. (E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y.) 
Tale of a Whistling Shrimp, by Viadimir Grinioff. Satire on life in 
the Soviet Union. (&. P. Dutton & Co., N_Y.) 

Coup de Grace, |)y Margaret Yourcenar. A novel set in modern 
Kurope by the author of the remarkable Hadrian's Memoirs. (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy \ ) } 

Report on Russia, by Jolin Gunther. The fruit of Mr. Gunther's 
extended spring stay in Sovietland (Harper & Brothers, N.Y.) 
Alarms and Diversions, |)y James Thurber. Of this new Thurber 
one third of the material has not before appeared in book form. 
(Harper & Brothers. N.Y.) 

March the Ninth, by K. C. Hutchinson. A new novel by one of the 
best (and most undervalued) of contemporary English novelists. 
(Rinehart & Co., N.Y.) 

Maggie —Now, }y Betty Smith. By the author of A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. (Harper & Brothers, N.Y.) 

Room at the Top, |v Jolin Braine. This one, by a new young novelist, 
comes highly recommended from England. (Houghton Mifflin, Boston.) 
When the Bough Greaks, |y (tis Carney. A first novel recom. 
mended by the publisher as the book The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit 
hould have been (Houghton Vifllin Boston) 

Byron: A Biography, by Leslie A. Marchand. This three-volume 
iffair, the work of many years, may turn out to be definitive. (Alfred 
1 Knop/ ed ol 

Leftover Life to Kill, by Caitlin Thomas. An autobiography by Dylan 
Thomas’ widow. (Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston) 


The Vear There Was No Christmas, by Ogden Nash. Described 
is a long narrative poem not a collection (Little, Brou n & Co., Boston) 


Woodrow Wiison, by Arthur Walworth. This two-volume Life will, 


we are told. contain much new material. (Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y.) 


The Veivet Horn, by Andrew Lytle. A Southern novel of post-Civil 





War times, this is the premier offering of a new and lively publishing 
firm. (WeDowell. Obolensky. N.Y.) 

The Edge of Darkness, hy Mary Ellen Chase. Miss Chase’s first 
full-length novel in fifteen years has the Maine coast for its setting. 
| (W’. W. Norton, N.Y.) 

The Beguiling Wound, hy Charles Mercer. A novel of the Amer- 
ican military tradition, by the man who wrote Rachel Cade. (GC. P. 
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Tip On a Dead Jockey and Other Stories, hy Irwin Shaw. New 
olleetion by one of our finest tale-tellers. (Random House, N-Y.) 


The Piace Beneath, by \. Narokov. Described as a first-rate mys 


tery story combined with a profound analysis of the Communists’ 
psychology. (Henry P. Regnery, Chicago.) 

th 
America as a Civilization, ly Max Lerner. Conceived, say the pub 

ef ishers, “in the tradition of Pocqueville and Bryce.” (Simon and 
Schuster, N.Y.) 

ly The Roots of Heaven, }y Romain Gary. French prize-winning alle- 
rorical novel. (Simon and Schuster \ ) ) 

, On the Road, by John Keroua Apparently the This Side of Paradise 
- of the San Francisco “new Bohemian (Viking Press, N.Y.) 
ter 
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Our steward seemed to take a personal interest in making this one of the most wonderful 
times we've ever had,” say Mr. and Mrs. k. B. Chapin. Mr. Chapin is the well-known Boston attorney. 





You’re a world away from worry 


—and less than 5 days from Europe 


Europe is just a long, restful weekend away 


a . on the s.s. United States. Its the fastest ship afloat! 


S.Se d Inited States World's fastest liner 
pletely air-conditioned, sails from New York 12 noon: Sept. 6, 
19; Oct 4, 18, 31°; Nov 1LY*. Dex 6*, and regularly thereafter 


Arrives Le Havre early morning Sth day, Southampton, 
| 


, Com 


iiyie 
afternoon, First Class $355 up; Cabin $225 up; Tourist $177 up 
*Aleo arrives Hremerhaven Oth day 


S.3e America ( Her extra hours ot le isure at sea Air 
conditioned public rooms. Sails from New York Sept, 20, Oct 


. : n ™ 11, Nov. 2, Dec. 12, and regularly thereafter. 544 days to Cobh, 
No finer food and service afloat or ashore . 
. . . 614 to Le Havre, 7 to outhampton, 8 to Bremerhaven, first 





Class P| t00) up, Cabin U5 up, Tourist $170 ip. 


7 | 7 
Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 4 In { t e d > t at oe Ss | ai mM S Ss 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Tel.: Digby 4.5800 


Offices als ’ he 6. Boston, Ch 190, eveland et t los A 


Norlolk, Philadelphia, St. Lovis, San Francis 








A lavish and imaginative cuisine is another of the reasons why 





the s.s. UNrrep STATES 1s a top favorite with transatlantic commut 
ers. Shown here at luncheon are Lieut. Gen. The Lord Weeks and 


President of Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, Mr. Isa 
| ady Week He is ¢ harm in ot Vix kers Nuc le ar I nginecring, Led 


ié I Ci nye 
and Mes, Grainger enjoy extra hours of leisure and luxur it sea aboard 


the s.s. America, This ship is famous for its trendly hospitality 
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CONFIDENCE, 


From the top of your Paris-inspired hat 
to the tif ol your lralian-toed shoes 
youre calm, posed, sare of yourself, | 


Anybody looking at you would Anou 
youre a@ woman of conviction not just 
about the clothes you weal but the | 
things you do, the things you helreve 
im dome 

No wonder you were the first among 


your trends to use Tampax. No wonder 


you won them over to lampax! Simply 
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or cause odor, Can't chate or bind 
lampar frees you of messy lisposal 
pre lems. Makes light ot carrying 
problems A month s supply tucks away 
in your# hank ij 

On sale wherever drug products are 
sold, in Rey ilar, Super, Junior absorb 
encies, Look for Lampax Vendor in rest 
rooms throughout United States lampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Massachusetts, 
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THOUSAND 
CURTAINS RISE 
Continued from Page 44 


adaptations of the classics (four mu- 
sical versions of The Importance of 
Being Earnest are making the 
rounds), and the imitations of last 


year’s hits—there are a dozen or so 


interesting properties going into 
production 
From the M.C.A. office of Kay 


Brown, a crackling little doll with 
feather-cut hair and explosive di- 
rectness, come Zuleika, a current hit 
the 


Casual Miracle, 


musical in London based on 


Beerbohm 
Howard Teichmann’s adaptation of 


novel: 


the famous novel, Miss Lonelyhearts ; 
Destry Rides Harold Rome's 
musical version of the classic 
The Egghead, by 
wife, Mollie 

dynamite: all 


Again, 
film; 
Gadge Kazan’s 
That one’s loaded with 

about the agonizing 
ethical problem of informing against 
friends who are suspected Commu- 


Mr 


that situation, so we can presume his 


nists Kazan was embroiled in 
wife wrote from the heart 

Out of the William Morris Agency, 
from the office of Helen Harvey, a 
sandy blonde with the best legs in the 
The 
Goddess, adapted from the 
Marlowe, by 
Stevens, a play which makes no at- 


Genius and the 
Aldous 


Leslie 


business, come 


Huxley novel; 
tempt to prove that Marlowe wrote 
Shakespeare, but concerns itself with 
the 16th Century aspects of the same 
problem discussed by Mollie Kazan; 
The Body Beautiful, 
with a prizefighting background 

Miriam Howell, 
feel as though you're 


and a musical 
who makes you 
being enter 
tained in a Southern plantation, and 
who suggests that most play agents 
are women because writers want to 
be mothered, has several interesting 
properties coming up for fall pro- 
The 


adaptation of the original novel on 


duction French Death is an 
which the movie thriller Diabolique 
was based. Diaholique was a cleaned- 


Author Michael Blank- 
fort and producer Shep Traub are 


up version 


uncleaning it 

Counsel for the Defense, by William 
Marchant, the Loeb- 
Leopold trial, the 
source of Meyer Levin's best seller 


is based on 
which was also 
Compulsion. Since the novel was sold 
to the movies, it'll be interesting to 
compare the two versions 

1 can report reliably that two of 
our leading dramatists are at work 
on “projects,” as they prefer to call 
them, Whether Miss Lillian Hellman 
and Mr. Arthur Miller will get their 
projects turned into plays in time for 
the Theater 
scheduling ts the problem. Now that 


fall season is dubious 


TV and demolition have claimed so 
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many legitimate houses, there will be 
a frightful theater jam this fall. Since 
no sane pfOducer will go into pro- 
duction without a box-office star, 
casting is also a headache. 

| have the uneasy feeling that off- 
Broadway productions are in for un- 
pleasantness this fall. Production 
costs have turned the Broadway the- 
. either 
you're a hit or a flop; nothing in be- 
tween is why the off- 
Broadway shows have been mush- 


ater into a fantastic gamble . . 
which 


rooming. They're in a cheaper union 
If the labor unions that are 
gutting the Broadway Theater and 
IV decide to cut in on this new cake, 


category 


they'll strangle off-Broadway pro- 
duction 


Movies have gone through an in- 
teresting seasonal change. Years ago, 
the fall season was their New Year 
too; now, with TV cutting into their 
audiences, they've discovered that 
summer is their prosperous time. 
The big TV 


schools 


shows are off the air, 
people take 
overheated city 


are closed, 


shorter vacations, 
folk like to take refuge in an air-con- 
ditioned theater . . . all combine to 
make July and August the big movie 
months. If you can get national dis- 
tribution on the July 4th weekend, 
you've made your costs and all the 
rest is profit 

Movies are in a parlous state these 
days, and this fall you’re going to 
witness the beginning of some des- 
perate changes which will bear fruit 
Robbie Lantz, the 
biggest wheel in Joseph Mankiewicz’ 
independent 


next summer, 


“Figaro” film com- 


pany, lays it right on the line 

“Movies are becoming more and 
Robbie said. 
‘There's nothing between a hit anda 
flop. This means the end of little 
Why bother 


financing such a film which can be 


more like the theater,” 


‘program’ pictures 
seen for free on TV? Agencies and 
producers are retrenching, laying off 
staffs and closing offices.” 

“What's the answer for this?” 

“We've got to make exceptional 
films, using off-beat material, han- 
died more maturely than TV can.” 

“Where's the 
from?” 


material to come 

“For one thing, we've got to bring 
the classics back for themselves... . 
not as revivals.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“We've got to accept the classics 
for themselves as eternal verities. 
Whoever saw an ad: ‘Bruno Walter 
conducting the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony in a revival of Beethoven's 
But the 
ican public is hungry for novelties; 


Ninth Symphony’? Amer- 


we're always searching for new 
Everybody's afraid of old 


things the way they're ashamed of 
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driving last year’s car. The crisis is 
bound to get worse; the public will 
have to change its demands. It will 
have to return to the essential ele- 
ments of art.” 

“How are you going to manage 
that?” 

“By offering the public irreplace- 
able attractions that can't be seen 
anywhere else. And I'll tell you 
something else,” Robbie burst out. 
“I think movie publicity has done a 
lousy job. Cheesecake pictures of 
actresses showing more of them than 
anybody but a husband is entitled to 
see .. . Clinical reports on the neu- 
rotic disturbances of actors .. . All 
the mystery is gone, and anyway who 
cares? It's just boring.” 

“What about box-office attrac- 
tions?” 

Robbie shrugged. “We have no 
new stars. The six sure draws, who 
are being shuffled around from one 
studio to another, are getting so old 
they'll have to be pushed onto the 
sets in wheel chairs. And here's 
something else .. . getting a star fora 
picture doesn't depend on the script, 
producer or director any more. It 
depends on the star’s tax year... 
whether he can afford to make any 
more money.” 

Let's look over fall movie releases 
to see whether the industry shares 
Robbie Lantz’s opinions. 

Universal-International are com- 
ing up with Interlude, all about an 
American girl (June Allyson) who 
falls in love with an Italian maestro 
(Rossano Brazzi) but gives him up 
on account of he’s married; Man of 
a Thousand Faces, the biography of 
Lon Chaney, played by James Cag- 
ney; three Westerns and a murder 
mystery. 

Paramount has, cooling on the 
window sill, Desire Under the Elms, 
the O'Neill classic; The Match- 
maker, Thornton Wilder's farce. 
Warner Bros. are releasing The 
Helen Morgan Story ; Pajama Game ; 
and Band of Angels, which is a 
“daring screen presentation” with 
Clark Gable as a plantation owner 
who is “romantically attached” to 
Yvonne De Carlo, his part-white, 
part-Negro slave. 

M-G-M has Don’t Go Near the 
Water, from the best seller; Gun 
Glory, The Hired Gun and Three 
Guns, which need no description; 
Tip on a Dead Jockey, a bowdlerized 
version of the famous Irwin Shaw 
story which destroys all the original's 
meaning; and they're threatening 
us with The Brothers Karamazoy. 

From all this you'd imagine 
Robbie Lantz was wrong, and it'll 
be we who'll have to be pushed into 
the theaters in wheel chairs; but Burt 
Lancaster, with his partners Hecht 
and Hill, saves the day. Lancaster is 
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A favorite of Marco Polo who discovered it six centuries ago, 
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mountains are cool with soft spring-like breezes . 


ummet where verdant hills and imposing 
.. where lush 
tropical scenery is dotted with big game and the magnificent 


plumage of rare birds 
You will love the easy-going tempo of Ceylon life, the quic k, 
ready smile of her people, the friendly, hospitable atmosphere 


in this land of ancient civilization 
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Come soon! 


Ask your travel agent or write to 
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releasing Separate Tables by Ter- 
rence Rattigan; White Hunter, Black 
Heart, Viertel’s corrosive portrait of 
director John Huston; The Cathird 
Seal, Thurber story; 
Turgenev’s First Love; and Irwin 
Shaw's Lucy Don't write 
movies off, yet. There’s hope for 


based on a 
Crown 
next year 


Just to round out the New Year 
predictions: The Metropolitan Op- 
era will be on the air again, sacrific- 
ing the first three weeks of broad- 
casting to make way for football 
games, and the last three weeks for 
the baseball season. Don’t ever ex- 
pect the Met to go TV. In the first 
place the house is impossible for 
lights and cameras; in the second 
place the horrifying treatment re- 
ceived on the Ed Sullivan show has 
learned them a lesson. N.B.C. will 
give you your opera on TY. 

You'll be seeing Rigoletto; Me- 
notti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors, 
Die Meistersinger ; The Dialogues of 
the Carmelites, an avant-garde work 
of the French 


modern composer, 


Poulenc. All the operas will be in 
English. In addition, N.B.C. is send- 
ing out touring companies of Mar- 
riage of Figaro, Butterfly and Travi- 
ata, also in English. | take it back 
about General Sarnoff. This sort of 


Spectacular is a genuine public 
service 

Paul Cunningham, president of 
A.S.C.A.P., predicts that rock ‘n’ 
roll and calypso music are on the 
way out. This fall you'll be clamor- 
ing for sweet music and he believes 
Hawaiian the coming 
Contrariwise, Morty Palitz, 
vice president of Jubilee Records, 
says that rock-a-billy (rock ‘n’ roll 
hillbilly) will be 


He also predicts 


music 18 


thing 


combined with 
bigger than ever 
that male singers will continue to 
out-popular female singers by ten to 
one. The reason: teen-age girls do 
most of the listening and single- 
record buying 

F.M 


addicts will continue its normal, un- 


broadcasting for the hi-fi 


spectacular growth, but will never 
really come to anything. Few of the 
\.M 
ing to retool and go over entirely 
to F.M 


But the most glorious aspect of 


stations and networks are will- 


the entertainment business is the fact 
that after all the predictions are in, 
you still never know what the New 
Year will bring. At this very mo- 


ment, odd and unrelated circum- 
stances may be combining to spring 
something unique and unpredictable 
on you 

In the entertainment field there are 
always stray rockets lying around 
which may at any moment burst into 


brilliant creation. rHE END 
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to stretch out pleasantly to a couple 
of hours or more. 

But the real climax of the day is 
the evening meal at home, and many 
men will do it honor by eating as 
lightly as possible at midday. Sun- 
day dinners attain a special impor- 
tance, marked by unusual bustle in 
the kitchen and the presence at table 
of relatives or friends. On every face 
there is a beaming look of anticipa- 
tion, not unlike the feeling of excite- 
ment in a theater just before the cur- 
tain rises. 

he lady of the house, spurred on 
by her hungry public, is moved to 
new projects and adventures in the 
culinary art. Ambition and inspira- 
tion awaken spontaneously, as the 
season swings forward at an ever- 
livelier pace. This for her is the be- 
ginning of a new year, a beginning 
more vital, more significant perhaps, 
than the official red-letter date on 
the calendar. Prominent among her 
New Year’s resolutions is the deter- 
mination to become a more accom- 
plished cook and a better hostess. 

After a short-order 
tricks with cheeseburgers, 


summer of 
frozen 
pizzas and canned luncheon meats, 
she becomes the devoted disciple of 
Escoffier and Diat. Once more she 
concocts hot soups and chowders 
that require gentle sirnmering for at 
least five hours and contain mysteri- 
ous herbs and spices. Her stews and 
like heaven while 
cooking, are maddeningly difficult 
to identify, and sometimes do not 
fully their 
even when eaten, 


casseroles smell 


actual contents 
so subtle is their 
On a bright, 
blue-and-gold day, she may even be 
inspired to bake bread, and will turn 
fat 
nave brought a smile of approval to 


reveal 


preparation frosty, 


out brown loaves that would 
the face of her pioneer grandmother. 

his is a time of year when men, as 
well as women, are often lured by 
the fascination of creative cooking 
to great the 
kitchen range. And this, in my preju- 


diced opinion, 


accomplishments at 


is one of the really 
sound developments in contempo- 
A sum- 
mer of open-air stunts at the char- 


rary American civilization. 
coal grill will prepare a man for 


nobler things. Being a man, he is 
likely to scorn the commonplace and 
curn to more exotic dishes with a 
foreign background. He can usually 
be counted on to add a strong per- 
sonal touch to everything he cooks, 
with gay disregard for printed rec- 
ipes and well-meant advice 

Last October, one moon-drenched 


harvest evening, | was impressed by 





the unexpected artistry of a friend 
whose talent in table matters had 
heretofore been confined to eating on 
a grand scale. On this occasion, he 
cooked a dinner for six which still pro- 
vides the subject for animated small 
talk whenever the guests get together. 
My friend had just returned from a 
business trip to San Francisco, where 
hy had eaten at a restaurant celebrated 





for its Oriental and Polynesian cuisine. 
After dinner he had chatted with the 
proprietor and jotted down some notes. 
The dinner he served us consisted only 
of a drink, a main dish and a dessert. 
But cach in its way was memorable. 
The drink was made of three different 
kinds of rum as well as lime and pine- 
apple j and was served in over- 
sized brandy inhalers, in each of which 


uice, 
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the musical of the 
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The 
main dish was a pungent, hauntingly 
delicious Indonesian affair called Pork 


floated a poetic white gardenia 


Satés, With it came Japanese rice wine, 
served hot in thimble-size cups. Des- 
sert was individual halves of pineapple, 
hollowed 
filled with fruits that had been soaked 
Every detail 
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with on-stage photos, the 
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of the best-loved hits in 
Broadway history 

NO TIME FOR SER- 
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Broadway's biggest 
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Herald Tribune 


THE LARK, by Jean Anow 
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by Jean Giradours, translat 
ed by Christo- 
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fer the horrors 
of war to the 
surrender of 
Helen 
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almost tame st 1 ai nature fits environment 
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lously executed and this, remember, 
was strictly a solo job, without any 
feminine help, right up to the caffé 
espresso, black as hell and brewed 
twice as strong as any woman ever 
dared. My friend’s somewhat casual 
description of the Javanese Pork 
Satés follows: 


Mix a handful of Brazil nutmeats, 


couple of chopped onions, clove garlic, 


2 tablespoons of ground coriander 


seeds. Run through a food mill until 
they form a paste and season with salt, 
black pepper, lemon juice, brown sugar, 
soya sauce and red pepper. In this paste 
marinate | ‘2 Ibs. of lean pork cut into 
cubes, After about an hour, thread the 
cubes on skewers and broil under a hot 
flame, turning occasionally, until crisp 
and brown. Brush with melted butter 
and rush to the table with a large plat- 
ter of dry, fluffy rice. 


When summer vacations are over, 
school has reopened and a new year 
of stepped-up activity begins, the 
first dinner served at home epito- 
mizes the warm and affectionate ties 
that hold a family together. In my 
own home, | remember that the 
menu always followed a certain 
time-honored pattern, obviously in- 
fluenced by the tastes of the mascu- 
line, or breadwinning, element. Its 
crowning glory was a magnificent 
roast of beef, five ribs high, flanked 
by all the traditional fixings, includ- 
ing potatoes sliced a half-inch thick 
and roasted to a turn in the pan 
juices. We would also revel in a 
creamy horse-radish sauce, two side 
dishes of vegetables, the last sweet 
corn of the season and, to wind up 
the feast, a mighty green-apple pie 
that threatened the buttons on fe- 
ther’s vest. 

Nowadays, Sunday dinners are 

lighter, and a lot more imaginative. 
The modern housewife is able to 
hoose from an infinitely greater 
variety of foods than heretofore. If 
she has traveled abroad or kept up 
with books and magazine articles, 
she can usually draw upon a fas- 
cinating repertoire of recipes from 
foreign lands. Many ways to acquire 
the necessary skill and knowledge 
are available. Cooking schools in 
most cities offer instruction ranging 
from elementary classes for brides to 
enlightenment in the intricate wiz- 
ardry of /a haute cuisine francaise. 
The fall months also bring excellent 
television programs conducted by 
famous cooks. Many an unfamiliar 
dish which wins applause at the fam- 
ily dinner table was whipped up 
after watching a blow-by-blow cook- 
ing demonstration on the living- 
room screen that morning. 

The social round of parties and 
formal dinners gains momentum as 
the weather grows colder. Host and 
hostess are on their mettle to win 


friends and influence appetites by of- 
fering food that is not merely good 
but also beautiful. The inspiration 
for all this is infinitely rich and easily 
available. Never in our entire liter- 
ary history have so many and so 
varied a selection of cookbooks 
been published as in these past few 
years. Not long ago, even the neigh- 
borhood supermarket joined the 
party, offering a complete series of 
twenty-five books, covering every 
phase of kitchen endeavor, illus- 
trated in juicy colors and selling for 
a quarter or so apiece. 

Among our blessings in this won- 
derfully endowed country are the 
resources of a land that is bursting 
its seams with good things to eat and 
drink. Today, the amplitude of the 
national table is increased by hun- 
dreds of foreign delicacies that would 
have been considered fantastic rari- 
ties years ago. In most enterprising 
communities it is now comparatively 
easy to obtain foods like truffles from 
Périgord, snails from Burgundy, 
prosciutto from Parma, golden- 
fleshed pineapples from the Azores, 
exotic fruit from the West Indies, 
bacon and hams from Ireland and 
Holland, game from Norway, cheeses 
from all the dairy centers of Western 
Europe, English Channel sole, Nova 
Scotia salmon, Alsatian foie gras, 
the great wines of Burgundy and 
Bordeaux, the delicate white wines 
of Germany and Switzerland. By 
plane, we are shipped fraises des 
bois (wild strawberries) from the 
Riviera, fresh caviar from the Cas- 
pian Sea, grouse from Scotland, 
venison from the Black Forest. The 
shelves of most retail markets, even 
far inland, are crammed with the 
canned, smoked or preserved edibles 
of a dozen different countries. 

Although these foreign foods add 
piquancy to our eating, they are not 
indispensable to our inner happi- 
ness. Our own regional foods are so 
splendidly diverse and of such qual- 
ity that they afford a characteristi- 
cally American cuisine that need not 
bow to any other in the world. It 
is lucky, incidentally, that many of 
these domestic products reach a 
peak of ripeness and flavor at the 
season of our greatest hunger. 

The incoming tide of autumn 
foods overflows in roadside stands 
and supermarkets. They present a 
picture of harvesttime abundance 
and colorful human activity that 
would have fascinated Brueghel, the 
Flemish painter who loved feasting 
and excitement. Purple and white 
and wine-colored grapes foam over 
the sides of their baskets and crates. 
Everywhere one sees the golden 
gleam of pumpkins and squashes 
and the ruddy glow of apples and 

Continued on Page 99 
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A bullet for 
Charlemagne 





HE thickset Caco general got slowly to his feet. Behind him, in the 
darkness, stood an ugly backdrop of a hundred Haitian outlaws, At 

his feet, a woman stirred a small fire 

Confronting him, the tattered young man in blackface disguise saw the 
fire gleam on his white silk shirt and pearl handled pistol and knew this 
was the murderous chieftain, Charlemagne Masena Peralte, The man he'd 
come for, through a jungle and a 1200-man encampment, past six hostile 
outposts, risking detection and certain death 

Charlemagne squinted across the fire. “Who is it?” he challenged 
in Creole, 

There was no alternative; Marine Sergeant Herman Hanneken dropped 
his disguise, drew an automatic, and fired 

The night exploded into gunflame, most of it from Hanneken’s second 
in-command, Marine Corporal Button, and his handful of disguised 
Haitian gendarmes, But the shot that killed Charlemagne was the one 
which would finally end Caco terror and bring peace to Haiti 

Sergeant Hanneken is retired now—as Brigadier General Hanneken, 
USMC, with a Silver Star for Guadaleanal, a Legion of Merit for Peleliu, 
a Bronze Star for Cape Gloucester, a Gold Star, and a Navy Cross. And, 
for his incredible expedition against Charlemagne, November 1, 1919, 
the Medal of Honor, 

lhe Herman Hannekens are a rare breed, it is true. Yet in all Americans 
there is much of the courage and character which they possess in such 
unusual abundance, Richer than gold, greater, even, than our material 
resources, it is the living wealth behind one of the world’s soundest invest 
ments——Lnited States Savings Bonds, It backs our country’s guarantee; 
safety of principal up to any amount, and an assured rate of return, bor 
real security, buy Bonds regularly, through your bank or the Payroll 
Savings Plan. And hold onto them! 


Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series E Bond 
purchased since February 1, 1957, pays 34% interest when held to 
maturity. It earns higher interest in the early years than ever belore, 
and matures in only 8 years and 11 months. Hold your old bk Bonds, 
too. They earn more as they get older, 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS 
IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The US. Government does not pay for thin advertisement. 1 is donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and 
the Magazine Publishers of America 
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pears. Jugs of brown cider and jars 


of tawny honey are next to piles of 


honeydew and Crenshaw melons. 
Oranges, lemons and other southern 


fruits loom in pyramids. Rows of 


bins are heaped with snowy cauli- 
flower, cabbage, broccoli and pota- 
toes. This is the time for preserves, 
jams, jellies and pickles. The good 
things tower to the ceiling and 
stretch in fifty-foot lanes. We walk 
in a wonderland of plenty, and most 
of us are unaware of the miracle. 


It was the master chef of one of 


New York’s most elegant French 
restaurants who once reminded me 
that our beef was the finest in the 
world, with a flavor and texture at 
its best in cold weather. He praised 
our poultry, too, maintaining that 
nothing surpassed our white-breasted 
turkeys, Rock 
hens, Long Island ducks and Phila- 


compact Cornish 
delphia capons. He also gave me a 


recipe for a chicken dish with a 


“party” flavor, a good choice for 
the first Sunday dinner of the hun- 


gry season. It is distinguished from 


ordinary roast chicken by a sauce of 


majestic richness and flavor. 


Take a roasting chicken or capon, 
rub it inside with salt and stuff with ‘4 
Ib. sweet butter and a stalk of celery. 
Brown in a very hot oven for 15 min- 
utes. Remove from oven, pour over 
bird *s cup of brandy and set aflame. 
Then add ‘s cup of good port wine, 
's cup of heavy cream, and season with 
salt and pepper. Return to oven and 
lower heat to 325 degrees. Baste con- 
tinually with the gravy, adding a little 
heavy cream from time to time. When 
ready to serve, the chicken should be a 
deep, glistening brown. Serve with all 
the gravy, the meat carved and set back 
on the frame. Plenty of crusty French 
bread should be available to sop up the 
rich sauce. 


There are some highly discrimi- 
nating eaters who only begin to en- 
joy life when the letter “R” appears 
on calendars and the first oysters are 
dredged from the waters of Long 
Island, Chesapeake Bay and other 
points along our eastern shores. 
Among those impassioned epicures 
is a lady | know who lives in the 
eastern part of Long Island, close to 
the sea. She has a way of building 
her lavish dinners around the sea- 
that region, 
where vegetable gardens, poultry 


sonal specialties ol 
farms and immaculate fields of caull- 


flower and Lima beans are often 
within sight or sound of the boom- 
ing surf. This discerning hostess has 
a standing order with a Southamp- 
ton innkeeper to supply her with 
the first prime oysters from Fire- 
place Bay, a small bed about twenty 
miles to the east of her home, where 
the cold, salty ocean tides flow into 


the Sound. She and her friends in- 


sist that these are the best of all the 
world’s oysters. They are notable 
for their firm, pearly-tinted flesh and 
a salty, sweet savor that is unique. 

As the first course of dinner, she 
serves nothing but Fireplace Salts 
on the half shell, a sure sign that 
cool weather has arrived. The oys- 
ters are piled on a bed of cracked ice 
a hundred at a time, in an enormous 
round silver tray set into the re- 
cessed top of a low table. There are 
also wafer-thin slices of buttered 
brown bread, halves of lemon, a 
giant pepper mill and a crock of 
white wine vinegar. You help your- 
self without let or stint, until your 
oyster craving is sated. It is not un- 
usual for a greedy oyster lover to 
down a couple of dozen at one of 
these sessions. This may sound ex- 
cessive, but is modest enough com- 
pared to Casanova’s habit of eating 
half a hundred or so before going 
out for an evening of fun, or when 
you recall Brillat-Savarin’s tale of a 
friend at Versailles who began din- 
ner by devouring thirty-two dozen 
oysters in less than an hour. 

Every family has its own customs 
which spring up nobody knows quite 
how or why and grow dear to them 
by repetition. In my home, we 
launch the major turn of the year, 
the fall, with a certain dish which 
my wife learned when she was a little 
girl in Minnesota. When the first 
frost rimes the lawn outside our win- 
dows and the temperature drops be- 
low forty we are sure to have Minne- 
sota Baked Beans. And this is about 
the way it goes: 


Soak overnight 2 cups of California 
pea beans. Drain and add fresh water to 
cover. Simmer for two hours. Drain 
and add '4 cup of brown sugar, "4 cup 
of molasses, | teaspoon of dry mustard, 
46 teaspoon of salt, ‘4 cup chopped 
onion, '4 cup catsup. Put % Ib. of salt 
pork or bacon cut into several pieces 
into a bean pot and add the beans, If 
liquid does not come to the top of the 
beans, add some of the water in which 
the beans have soaked, Cover pot. Bake 
at 250 degrees for 6 to 8 hours, adding 
more liquid when necessary. Uncover 
pot last hour of cooking. Add ‘ tea- 
spoon of curry powder, if you like. Also 
a few dashes of Worcestershire sauce. 
Taste and taste again during cooking to 
regulate flavor. Serve with brown bread 
and homemade mustard pickles. 


There is a mysterious but unfail- 
ing relationship between people and 
the food they eat. But whether our 
favorite dish be veal Parmigiano, 
pot-au-feu, or a thick broiled porter- 
house and a baked potato, the com- 
ing of the year’s most zestful season 
affects us all the same way. Once 
again the liveliest question in every 
home is—**What's dinner?” 
Whatever the answer may be, here's 
wishing you good appetite and good 
eating. 


for 


THE END 
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At The 
CHASE 


PARK PLAZA. 


even 
your bath is 





something special with wonderful 


calgon bouquet” 
.. now in the new BON VIVANT LUXURY BOX 


“Meet me in St. Louis—at the Chase.” 
That's what they say everywhere about 
one of the mid-west's most distinctive 
hotels, especially noted for first-run en- 
tertainment in the smart Chase Club. 

Wouldn't you know that here, as in 
so many other famous hotels and re 
sorts throughout the country, you can 
enjoy the luxury touch of Calgon Bou 
quet in your bath? A guest packet of the 


delightfully scented water conditioner 
is placed in every bathroom! (And im 
agine—no bathtub ring!) 

Transform your bath into a refresh 
ing silky water treat—every day in your 
own home, too. Luxuriate and relax 
with Calgon Bouquet, Look for the 
luxury box with the hotel labels, Calgon 
Bouquet Bon Vivant, Three fragrances 

at department, drug and gilt stores 


calgon bouquet 
for a fragrant silky water bath 
a product of Calgon Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
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you're vacationing high in « color wonderland 


Live the flush of an autumn dawn ushering in a eky of clearest blue 


Sunlight touches cach majestic snow-crest, steals down over 
pockets of purple of spruce-m intled slopes, A valle lovely lake 
turns to emerald-green, mirroring the restless «plendor of the Kockies 
robed in golden aspen. Be off to flashing streanm teeming with trout 
hike forest trails to aceniv adventure! Take to the wick 
paved highways to rodeos, fiestas, ghost towns, Bring your color film! 


Wherever you are at enchanting sunset, a Colorado host wel: 


Fishing through Oct, 81 ee ne ee eee 
casona on Deer, Blk, Rear | COLORADO DEFT. OF PUBLIC BELATIONS 
557 State Capita, Denver CAeorede 
Colorado offers a wide choice | PLEASE SEND 
of places to stoy | 54-page fAl-color Vacation Guide 
| Lit of Watewide Events for Fall 
GET THIS FREE i Fl color State Highway Map Polder 
UTERATURE PACKET ; Hotel, Resort, Motel, Dude Ranch information 
MAI COUPON NOW! | Name 
| Address 
COLORADO CLIMATE—The Magic Ingredient | Cy pws lente 
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the many moods of’ 


stay-in-shape luxury... 


“ORLON ‘and wool 


By day or by night... these talented interchangers move 
gracefully in the supple splendor of 80% “Orlon’’* 

acrylic fiber and 20% wool. Bless “Orlon”’ for their stay-in- 
shape manners, the effortless way they retain pleats and 


poise. Cherish “Orlon”, too, for their light, rich feel 


and color-fast washability. 
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Recipes for Fresh Fall Tables 


® Recipes by Dione Lucas for three of the dishes—a soup, main course and 
dessert— shown in the photograph on pages 16 17. Write Holiday Informa 
tion Service, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. for recipes of the 
other dishes shown and for mail-order sources from which their ingredients 


may be ordered. 


Potage Cressoniéere (Potato and Water Cress Soup) 


6 large potatoes 2 cups milk 
2 medium-sized onions salt, black pepper 
2 bunches water cress 2 cups light cream 
} cups water ) tablespoons fat 

Dissolve fat in deep heavy kettle. Add potatoes and onions finely sliced 
water, salt, pepper. Cover and cook slowly until vegetables are mushy. Add 
stalks and odd leaves of water cress. Cover and cook three minutes. Rub 
through fine strainer, add milk, the good water-cress leaves and cream. Season 


reheat and serve with croutons of fried bread. Serves 6 


Filet de Sole Dieppoise 
(Fillet of Sole with Mussels, Shrimps and Mushrooms) 


6 fillets of sole or flounder 


] qt. large mussels 2 sticks butter 


2 cup u hipped cream 
1 cup raw shrimps '» cup vegetable oil 
'o lh. firm white mushrooms 
2 truffle s 

1 slices white bread salt 
2 shallots 

$ eog volks 


l cup u hite wine 


l table spoon chopped fre sh chives 


lemon juice 


black pepper, cayenne pepper 
1 tablespoon dry English mustard 
1 hay leaf 
| cup water 6 peppercorns 

Soak mussels in water, with mustard, at least 2 hours. Serub, drain and 
put in pan with shrimps. Add wine, water, bay leaf and peppercorns and boil 
3 or 4mins. Strain out stock and boil down to | cup. Shell shrimps and mussels 
and keep warm. Slice mushrooms and sauté in 2 oz. butter, lemon juice, salt 
and pepper for 5 or 6 mins. Remove from stove, allow to stand and drain 
juice into stock. Wash fillets in lemon juice and water and dry well. Salt and 
pepper, put small lump df butter in center of each and fold lengthwise in 
shallow ovenware dish. Sprinkle with finely chopped shallots, pour on stock, 
cover with wax paper and.poach 15 mins. in 350° oven. Remove; strain off and 
reduce stock to 2 tablespoons. Beat egg yolks light, mix in bow! with stock and 
stir in salt and cayenne pepper. Stand bow! in shallow pan of hot water over 
slow heat and beat until sauce begins to thicken. Add rest of butter slowly 
Beat heavy cream until just thick and mix into sauce. Arrange fillets on hot 
flat serving dish. Seatter chives, mussels, shrimps, mushrooms and diced truffles 
over fillets, cover with sauce and brown under broiler. Surround with 
crescents of puff pastry or triangular pieces of bread fried in vegetable oil 


until golden brown, Serves 6 


Croquembouchte (Cream Puffs with Caramel Frosting) 


Cream Puff Dough Filling 

I cup water l evg 

1 cup flour 1] egg yolk 

1 tablespoons sweet butter 2 egg whites 


3'9 eggs $ table spoons flour 
a little beaten egg 


pine h of salt 


3 table spoons sugar 
i cup milk 
Frosting 2 teaspoons unflavored gelatin 


I cup sugar softened in 


1 


» cup cold water 
2 cup water I teaspoon vanilla 


I teaspoon cream of tartar a cup whipped cream 


Cream Puff Dough: Put water, butter and salt into a pan. Bring to a boil 
and add flour. Remove from stove, beat in the eggs and chill. With a pastry 
bag. form in small balls on buttered cooky sheets. Brush with beaten egg and 
bake for 35-45 minutes in a 375° oven. Remove and cool 

Filling: Beat egg. egg volk, flour and sugar until smooth: add gelatin. Mix in 
hot milk and thicken over the burner. Cool and add vanilla, stiffly beaten egg 


whites, and whipped cream Chill and fill into cream pufls when firm. 


Frosting: Put sugar, water. cream of tartar into a heavy pan. Cook to a light 
caramel. Dip cream puffs in this frosting and when on point of setting stick 


together in form of pyramid. Chill and serve. Serves 6 
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by CINZAN: 
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What’s the world’s most treasured vermouth? 


Among the undying traditions of Britain, none is more happily pre- 
served than that of CINZANO, the world’s most treasured vermouth. 
Drink hearty Cinzano Italian Vermouth, imported from Italy, and 
Cinzano French Extra-Dry Vermouth, imported from France. Delicious 
— Straight or ‘‘on the rocks’’ and they make your best cocktails. 








CINZANO 


VERMOUTH 








Sole importer, Cinzano, inc., New York City 
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ILLINOIS JOURNEY 


Continued from Page 62 


is hilly and the streams have a steeper 
gradient. This is the region in which 
Black Hawk, in 1832 


resistance 


made his last 


Ihe principal city of that portion of 
the Mississippi is Galena, once a great 


center of trade but now a remote place 


beside a shrunken river. There is no 
historical mood about the flourishing 
towns. Prosperity wipes out the past 
or, in its pride, keeps the relics dusted 
varnished, polished 
ures like the 


Springfield 


sentimental treas 
Lincoln residence in 
Entering such houses you 
feel the past undeniably; only you feel 

Ulysses S 


and his house 


the present much more 


Gsrant lived in Galena 
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Thousands know this clite guardian 
And 
equally famous since 1820 is the 


of England's Crown Jewels 


clite among English gins, Beefeater 
Gin. It has a clear brilliance that is 
unsurpassed. It makes the Beefeater 
Martini measurably drier, appreci- 
ably smoother, truly incomparable. 


Try one. Today! 


BVRROUGHS 


BEEFEATER GIN 


Imported from England by Kobrand Corporation, New York 1, N. Y 


HOLTDAY 


94 Proof, Distilled from Grain 


is 4 museum, but it is a museum 
within a museum, for the town it- 
self is one of the antiquities of Illi- 
nois, and it has a forsaken, tottering 
look 

Galena is not deserted; it is in- 
habited and its houses are not in 
bad repair, yet they blink, and lean 
on their tall hillside in the peace of 
abnormalcy. The streets are empty 
under the stout old trees. Of course, 
even the streets of thriving towns 
are void in the working daytime. 
The emptiness of Galena, however, 
will never be filled. The long street 
of the lower town resembles that of 
a Welsh village when everyone is 
down in the pit. On the main street, 
the store windows have no luster 
except the dull one given by rock 
Lead enriched Galena in 
the first half of the 19th Century. 
Its harbor was filled with steam- 
boats. The boom started in the 20's 


samples 


of the last century and continued 
about forty years 

Now if you lift up your eyes from 
the drab streets at the water front 
you see on the hill something that 
confusedly resembles the ante-bellum 
South, old mansions of brick and 
stone, a few of them still handsome, 
ornamented with wrought iron in 
something like New Orleans style. 
Galena is an old, cracked, mossy 
piace, and looks a little crazy. An 
invisible giant tent caterpillar has 
built over it, and the sun comes 
through the trees as through frayed 
curtains. From an upper street you 
stare four narrow stories downward 
into a spinsterish back yard where a 
cat, with the easy manners of all 
cats, is extended on a small plot of 
green. Within the long rooms are 
Franklin stoves, Recamier couches, 
ornate wallpaper, and on the roof- 
tops stand television antennae 

There are many towns in Illinois 
that have been thus bypassed, towns 
like Cairo and Shawneetown in the 
until the 
railroads made the steamboats ob- 


south. They flourished 
solete and now they sit, the fortresses 
of faithful old daughters and age- 
broken sons who do not go away. 

An old resident of Galena said, 
“The young folks leave. And they 
don't come back. Not alive, at least. 
Lots of them ask to be buried here, 
but whilst they live there’s nothing 
for them in Galena.” 


Some twenty miles away, across 


the river, is Dubuque, lowa, full of 


vigor and enterprise. The diesel 
trains run through there with deep, 
brazen cries, like the horns of the 
Philistine army, and the city re- 
joices. There is success, and here is 
its neighbor, failure. The inhabitant 
of the failure city bears a personal 
burden of shame. The old resident 
| would leave, too, if he were younger; 
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EUROPE 
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Extra days abroad! Scheduled 
daily flights. Douglas planes, 
U. S.-trained Scandinavian crews ¢ 


The direct Great Circle route ... 
from New York via ICELAND to 
NORWAY * DENMARK * SWEDEN 
BRITAIN * GERMANY * LUXEMBOURG 


Information from 
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but what could he do now in Chi- 
cago or Los Angeles? Here he can 
live on the old-age money, his 
Social Security income. Elsewhere 
it would not suffice. 

The residents of the failure town 
are often apologetic. They talk of 
history and tradition, fusty glamour 
or the unrecorded sins and tragedies 
of the place, as though these were 
all they had to offer. By and by, the 
old man points out a high hill in the 
distance and says, “There was a man 
lynched over there long ago. The 
whole town of Galena turned out 
and did it. Afterwards they found 
out he was innocent.” 

“Is that so? Who was he?” 

“They don’t know. They killed 
him over there. Then they found out 
they were wrong. But it was too late 
to make it up to him then. It was 
before my time. | only been here 
fifty years. | came from Wisconsin 
when I was a young fellow. But they 
hanged that innocent man. Every- 
They 
each and every one of them do.” 


body knows about it here. 


When Illinois was a frontier state 
it attracted men of strange beliefs 
from everywhere, and 
truth uto- 
pians. Those who did not depart were 


dissidents 


sectarians, seekers and 
assimilated 

On the Mississippi a few hours 
south of Galena, the Mormons built 
a city at Nauvoo in 1839 and erected 
After the murder of the 
prophet Smith and his brother in 


a temple 


neighboring Carthage, the Mormons 


emigrated under the leadership of 


Brigham Young, leaving many empty 


buildings. Into these came a band of 


French Communists, the Icarians, 
led by Etienne Cabet. Their colony 
soon failed; discord and even thefts 
broke it up. Cabet died in St. Louis, 
And the Icarians 
came German immigrants who ap- 


obscurely after 


parently sobered up the town, 
Now, but with 
steady purpose, the Mormons have 


unobtrusively 


been coming back to Nauvoo. They 
have reopened some of the old brick 
and stone houses in the lower town, 
near the Mississippi; they have 
trimmed the lawns and cleaned the 
windows, and set out historical 
markers and opened views on the 
river which here, as it approaches 
Keokuk Dam, broadens and thick- 
ens with mud. Sunday speedboats 
buzz unseen below the bend where 
the brown water, slowly hovering, 
turns out of sight 

Nauvoo today is filled, it seemed 
to me, with Mormon missionaries 
who double as tourist guides. When 
I came for information | was em- 
braced, literally, by an elderly man; 
he was extremely brotherly, hearty 
and familiar. His gray cyes were 


sharp though his skin was brown 





and wrinkled. His gestures were wide, 
ample, virile and Western, and he 
clapped me on the back, as we sat 
talking, and gripped me by the leg. 
As any man in his right mind naturally 
wants to be saved, I listened attentively, 
but less to his doctrines perhaps than 
to his Western tones, wondering how 
different he could really be from other 


Americans of the same type. |! went 
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to lie afterward beside the river and 
look at lowa on the other bank, which 
shone like smoke over the pungent 
muddy water that poured into the 
southern horizon. Here the Mormons 
had crossed, and after them the French 
Icarians. The Icarians held together for 
some years after leaving Nauvoo. But 
they absorbed, as everything 
eventually was absorbed that could 


were 





not be reconciled with the farm, the 
the railroad, the 
the bank and the market 


factory, the 


mill 


mine, 


Some process of absorption ts go- 
ing on in Shawneetown, on the other 
side of the state from Nauvoo, where 
the Ohio and the Wabash rivers meet. 
This ts the country called Egypt, the 
of Illinois. Its 


southernmost portion 


principal city is Cairo (pronounced 


From sumptuous seafood to modest lenten meals, 


the addition of “TABASCO" brand pepper sauce 


confers taste-perking goodness. 


There is nothing else remotely like “TABASCO"”— 
flavor-ripened for three full years. 
The priceless touch...a few drops does it. 
At table or in cooking...or try it 


free 
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in your favorite restaurant. 


TABASCO 


TABASCO recipe booklet; tella easy ways 
to use this unique liquid seasoning 
everyday and party dishes 
to TABASCO, Dept. 1-3 


fo brighten 
Send name and address 
Avery laland, La 
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The Minolta ‘A 
Fully Automatic 35mm Camera 
Gives Brilliant, True-Color Slides 


Travel brings to you new, exciting scenes often events which you 
may never witness agair t's so very important then that you photo- 
graph spontaneously confident that your pictures will be just right in all their 
natural colors, Fre the very first roll of film in your Minolta ‘A’, you'll be sure 
that you have re rded the scene or event exactly as you saw it. The Minolta ‘A’ 
s fully automat N ther camera ts price class can give such ease of 


manipulation, the sharpness a6 provided by its famous Rokkor 4-element /3.5 


synchronized Optiper MX shutter with speeds from 


lens 


, the accuracy of its fully 


1/ 300th to 1 lesigned exactly for every traveler's needs. So pian to take 

along the Minolta ‘A available from your local dealer for only 84995 

Also see the CHIYODA KOGAKU SEIKO CO LTO Osaka, Japan 
Minolta ‘A-2’ with New York Office 150 Broadway, New York 38, N.Y 
Rokkor S-element U. 5. Sales Agent * The FR Corporation, 95! Brook Ave., New York 51, N.Y, 
1/2.8 lens for $69.95 Canad Age Anglophete, Lid., Mentreal/Torento/Vancouver 
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WHAT? Puck a l’orange au Grand Marnier Piqua 
WHERE? Aboard the French Line's lle de France * 
the gourmets paradise afloat 
HOW? With Grand Marnier Liqueur a lorange 

of course. It's made exclusively with 

a fine champagne cognac base 
WHEN? Any time...at home! Write now for your 


free re« pe hooklet 


New York 22,New York 


brand Marnier 


LIQUEUR A L'ORANGE . 


Carillon Importers Lid..65 East 55th St 
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Cayro) at the southern tip of the 
state, Cairo is not so thriving as it 
but Shawneetown has 
changed even more profoundly in 
the course of a century. They will 


once was, 


tell you there how representatives 
from a little northern community 
called Chicago once approached the 
bankers of opulent Shawneetown 
for a 


loan, and how 


they were 

| turned down because Chicago was 

| too remote a village to bother with. 

“Well, look at us, now,”’ my in- 
formant said to me. 

We stood in the midst of wide 
dirt"streets from which the paving 
had been washed About us 
were deserted mansions, dilapidated, 
with falling shutters, their Greek 

| Revival pillars gone gray. 


out, 


Such is old Shawneetown, in its 
| time one of the great cities of the 
| state. With the disappearance of the 
| keelboat and the steamboat it would 
| gradually have withered anyway, 
| but its ruin has been made complete 
by the flooding of the Ohio. 

A strange, Silurian smell eman- 
| ates from the mud and the barren 
The Southern. 
| Whittlers sit on boxes, and the dogs 
roll in the potholes; the stores sell 
fat back, collard greens, mustard 
greens and black-eyed peas. The 
flies wait hungrily in the air, sheets 


| houses. scene 1S 


of flies that make a noise like the 
tearing of tissue paper. People in 
the river bottoms tell you that Old 
Shawneetown is a rip-roaring place 
on a Saturday night; it swallows up 
husbands and their pay checks. The 
bars near the levee burst into music, 
and the channel catfish fry in deep 
fat and the beer flows. 

On higher ground to the west, a 


under the 
hot sky of Egypt. It is like many an- 


new Shawneetown sits 
other Illinois town, except newer. 
The state and the WPA created it 
beyond the river’s reach. It is high 





and dry, spacious and rather vacant. 
For many of the die-hards refuse to 
leave their old homes. Half ghost, 
half honky-tonk, old Shawneetown 
| keeps a fair-sized population of tra- 

ditionalists. Like old campaigners, 
| they name the years of disaster with 


a ring of military pride—*eighty- 
nineteen and 


thirteen, nineteen and thirty-seven.” 


| four, ‘ninety-eight, 
The 1947 edition of the Illinois Sate 
Guide says that the flood of 1937, 
which rose six feet above the levee, 
“marked the end of Shawneetown’s 
pertinacious adhesion to the river- 
bank.”’ Reasonable people, the au- 
thors of the Guide have spoken pre- 
The ad- 


hesion continues in spite of reason 


maturely. pertinacious 





and floods. 
Between the the old 
Shawneetowns there isa deep rivalry ; 


new and 
the two factions express pity and 
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“I'M GOING TO 
BE A TEACHER” 


Six-year-old Yoo Song Kim entered 
the first grade last April. He gets good 
marks and his wish to become a 
teacher is natural, for in Korea, a 
scholar is greatly revered and re- 
spected. Yoo Song, who was born 
after his father was killed in a bomb- 
ing raid, is today supported by a 
widowed mother. Despite a crippled 
left hand, Mrs. Kim is a bread peddler 
and works late into the night to sup- 
port two boys. She would work harder 
if she could, for with both of her sons 
going to school, she is desperate to 
make ends meet 

If determination and ambition are 
all that is needed, both boys will be 
educated even though free education 
stops at the 6th grade. From then on 
it will cost Mrs. Kim from $80 to $100 
a year to send each child to school. 
Won't you help Yoo Song or others 
like him? He is one of hundreds of 
children in Korea and elsewhere who 
need the encouragement of your friend 
ship and help. 


What $10 a month can do for a child like Yoo Song 
There are 5,000 overseas children like 
Yoo Song who are sponsored through 
Save the Children Federation 
receive a variety of 


and 
benefits, 
clothing and many other essentials. 
You can have a child of your 
for only $10 a month—$120 a 
Won't you please help? 


food 


own 
year. 


SCF National Sponsors include: Mrs 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Herbert Hoover, 
Henry R. Luce, Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, 


Norman Rockwell, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
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contempt for other. Old 
Shawneetowners tell of many who 
are held against their will, up there, 
people whose children prevent their 
return. Some have moved back from 


the new town, bored by its newness 


each 


and aridity. Nothing is happening 
up there. Sensible new Shawnee- 
towners reply, as a fine portly 
woman with spreading short blond 
hair did, “If they want to degener- 
ate down there and play hero” —a 
combination of 


strange terms— 


“that’s their own fool business. I 
have cleaned house after floods too 
many times. And if you saw what it 
looked like the water has 


been in it! Six inches of silt on the 


alter 


carpets, and just like a swamp. I sat 
down and cried.” 

In old Shawneetown a retired 
railroad man whom | met on the 
that 


enough to recall how the victims of 


levee said his wife was old 
84 were laid in rows on the sitting- 
room floor. “Right in here,” he 
said, and showed me the red, ancient 
house. It had belonged to the first 
president of Shawneetown’s bank, 
bank that had 
Chicago's request for a loan. 


the very refused 

“We live here in the «summer 
now,” the railroad man explained. 
“This here is our little grandboy. We 
raised him up ourselves.”’ And raised 
him all too well, | should have said, 
for at the age of cight he must have 
weighed not less than one hundred 
and fifty pounds. He looked ut me 
with precocious significance, as if 
the manito of this place had entered 
his fat little body. 

The trodden earth of the levee 
makes you feel safe. Below, the river 
is fire blue. The summery Kentucky 
shore is green. The banks look sup- 
ple and full as they decline toward 
the water. A new bridge of orange 
steel hangs in the air. The child says, 
“Three guys fell off it and got kilt.” 

“Oh, mercy,” laughs his grand- 
father. “Only one was, because he 
hit a barge. The others went into the 
water and was saved. Three falling 
is not bad for as big a bridge as this 
one is.” 

From this old man I heard the 
first sensible explanation of the 
stubbornness of the old Shawnee- 
towners. He said, ““When you have 
grown up here and see the river 
every day of your life, it isn’t so easy 
to move away and do without. And 
especially only a few miles away.” 

Between the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi, Egypt lies low and hollow. 
Its streams are sluggish, old, swampy 
and varicose. Spring floods bring 
fresh topsoil to many areas and the 
thick 
farmers make good cotton crops. 


corn 1s Toward Cairo the 


We are here farther to the south 


than Richmond, Virginia. To a 


Northern nose, the air is slightly ma- 
larial. People’s faces and their postures 
are Southern, and you begin to see 
things for which no preparation is 
possible. A young Negro woman, her 
head tied up in a handkerchief, drives 
by in a maroon convertible; on her 
shoulder sits a bull terrier, That is a 
pleasant thing to see and worth the 
slight start it gives you. In a river town, 


a place whitened by the local lime- 
burning, is a small bar and restaurant. 
You enter on a calm Sunday after- 
noon and see what appears to be a 
clan of working people eating and 
drinking. Anyone who wants beer may 
work the pulls for himself. Sliced bread 
and ham are on the bar, and a woman 
is drinking beer while her baby nurses, 
North of Vandalia you are not likely 
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MATGON NAVIGATION COMPANY THE OCEANIC STEAM pt 


OFFICES : New York 
Portland - Los Angeles 


And yet this 
is a sight which has no business to be 


remarkable 


to see a child at breast 


On a road in Egypt a warm wind 
was booming at the flashing sky and 
turning the white clouds round, the 
corn leaves were flying in the air, and 
I saw a roadside marker that read Old 
Slave 


roadside 


House, An arrow pointed, as 


arrows sometimes will, 


take a camera...and a 


Matson ine: 


ss Mariposa....sMonterey 


Get set to snap an albumful of South Pacific dream shots... 
in Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Samoa and Hawaii. 


Matson’s modern liners, the MARIPOSA or MONTEREY, 
visit these exotic lands every 3 weeks. You and your camera 
can be aboard for the complete, glamorous 42-day cruise 
If you prefer, stop off at any of the ports, and continue your 
voyage 3 weeks later. Or, arrange a sea-air itinerary to just 
about anywhere in the world. However you plan it, Matson 
will add to the fun. Cuisine and service are superb. Decks 
and lounges are spacious, inviting. All accommodations in 
First Class, all with private bath. Air-conditioned 
throughout. Start your Travel Agent planning today 


(The Tiki—or idol—on the left, has held that pose for several cen 
turies, New Zealand's original inhabitants, the Maoris, carve a 


smaller version you can bring home for about 15 shillings.) 
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Chicago 
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your western trip 





She Northern Pacifi stewards Nurse your 
helpful host ibourd th Vista-Dome North 
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skyward. It said Equality. Two 
spring-breaking and stone-embedded 
ruts under low willow branches led 
finally up to a bald hill on which a 
corn crop sadly petered out in gul- 
lies, bodies and 
various Cast-iron relics. On the sum- 
| mit of the hill stood the old man- 
sion or slave house, once the prop- 
erty ol 


ashes, old flivver 





John Crenshaw; a brown 
structure, formerly white 

Because you know it is a slave 
house it looks evil, dangerous; it 
also looks trashy; its brown color is 
disheartening. The evil is remote be- 
cause slavery is dead. A sort of safe 
thrill the liberal 
heart. But then, the evil is not al- 


together 


passes through 


remote because nothing 
has been done to make the house 
historic. There are no exhibits in 
glass cases. In a great vacant room 
the slaves’ shackles lie on the lino- 


leum-covered floor. The white form 





of a washing machine stands in the 
| background. Its present owners live 
in the old mansion, and it is both 

| domicile and museum. 
Slaves were imprisoned at the top 
of the house, in narrow cells no 
larger than closets. Runaways or 
freed slaves were kidnaped by 
Crenshaw, so the story goes, and 
resold in the markets of the South. 
Long sheets of foolscap framed on 
the walls give the history of the 
place. The writing is old-fashioned, 
the ink faded, the details are sinister. 
Crenshaw tortured his captives on 
crude devices made of heavy beams. 
These lean against the walls. This isa 
| dismal, chalky, low-pitched, aching 
| garret. Many hands have left signa- 
tures on the plaster. The wind drives 
against the walls; the corn stoops in 

the bald, runneled clay. 

The lady of the house has a great 
| deal to tell about it. She is a South- 
| erner and evidently a lover of legend. 
| Mister Crenshaw, she says, was a 
fearsome man. It is possible that he 
had to leave England for his sins, 
and he became a great power in 
His of the black 


people were so horrible he was at- 


Illinois. abuses 
tacked by one of his own slaves and 
wounded in the thigh. The slave was 
cast alive into a furnace, said the lady, 
but Crenshaw lost his leg. Her cata- 





logue of horrors is very long; pos- 
bred his 
Made pregnant by studs, 


sibly endless. Crenshaw 
captives 
| the slave girls brought higher prices. 
| And yet, she said, Abe Lincoln was 
| a guest in this house. She told me 
| this with an air of triumph. When 
he campaigned against Douglas he 
came to visit Crenshaw, who was a 
“Politics!” she said. 


“And did he know what sort of a 


| Democrat 
man Crenshaw was?” I said. 
“Everybody knew. And he was 


waited on by slaves. But he was here 
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Once out of water, a fish needs 
wine... wine...wine. Give him a 
wine to be proud of — made from 
the shy-bearing white grape of 
Burgundy, of Chablis and Montra- 
chet. That's ALMADEN Pinot Char- 
donnay, of course. 


California 
PINOT 
CHARDONNAY 


FREE — Quarterly News o-. wines and recipes. 
Write Aimadén Vineyards, P.O. Box 906 
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fLorida, 
RECREATIONAL AREA 


“The World’s Most Famous Beach”... 
23 miles long, 500 feet wide...acres of 
freedom on Florida's largest public 
beach. No fences... no admission charge 
-+»Mo private beaches! 

Here your car is your partner in fun. 
Drive right on the beach...motor to 
nearby world-famous attractions... ex 
plore the friendly neighboring commun- 
ities. No bumper-to-bumper traffic... 
no over-crowded beaches...no exorbi- 
tant rates! All the friendliness of your 
own home town PLUS Florida's year 
‘round sunshine. 

Unhurried ... unspoiled... 


DAYTONA BEACH RECREATIONAL AREA 
Ormond Beach - Holly Hill 
Port Orange ~- South Daytona 
_ ew wee we ew ee ee eee = eg 
WRITE FOR BIG FULL-COLOR PICTORIAL 
MAP, ACCOMMODATIONS DIRECTORY 
AND “WHAT TO DO” FOLDER. i 
i CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ROOM 999 j 
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Perspiring Feet? 


Here's Joyous Relief 
and Walking Ease! 


(> : Start and end each day 


a day free of 
Scholl's Foot 
It quickly comforts, cools, refreshes 


- with a smile 
these foot troubles —. use Dr 

Powder 
the feet...eases new or tight 
shoes helps prevent 
Athlete's Foot. Get a can 
today! Sold everywhere 
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to get the votes. Now look-a here 
at the family pictures.” Brown and 
yellowed people seemed to return 
my gaze from the framed portraits. 
Their hair and garments were heavy, 
their faces long, severe. In our day 
we have learned something about 
charm, the art of self-presentation, 
and are told to look sunnily at the 
camera; but there is nothing to 
mitigate the austerity of these slave 
owners. They were masters and 
looked like masters; they scorned 
to enliven the expression of their 
eyes, the sullenness of their mouths. 
But why should they, the lords, have 
looked so dull and sullen? “Now 
here,” said my guide, “is Cren- 
shaw’s daughter. She was waited on 
hand and foot, and never even had 





to brush her own hair until after the 
Civil 
that 
Was she not the present lady of the 


War was over.” | must say 


she sounded a little envious. 


house? 

Egypt belongs not merely to the 
South, but to the Deep South. Cairo 
is as Southern a city as Paducah, in 
Kentucky across the river. But even 
in Lincoln’s own county of Sanga- 
mon | heard things said against him. 
Sangamon contains the restoration 
of New Salem, a pioneer village that 
was his home before it was aban- 
doned around 1840, and Springfield, 
eighteen miles away, which he helped 
establish as the capital of Illinois 
in 1837. 

rhere is a residue of old griev- 
ances still in Sangamon County, for 
North- 

New 
Englanders, the southern part by 
Kentuckians and Virginians. Slavery 


North and South meet here 


ern Illinois was settled by 


and its enemies, Union and Seces- 


sion struggled here. Sangamon 
County may be said to have been 
situated at the very center of this 
conflict, despite the public 
worship of Lincoln’s memory you 
the 


feuding blood still running strong in 


and 


encounter people who say, 
them, “We knew him here. Yes, they 
granddad Copperhead 
hereabouts, but what of it? Lincoln 
was the big cities and the 
banks.”’ But it is nothing but a res- 
idue. Most the old diflerences 
have long since been composed; it 
is mainly the historical sense that 


called my 
for 


of 


preserves them. rue END 
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Nochimilco Floating Garden 


Nothing can give you a 


greater thrill than to visit 
MEXICO 


In Mexico you will find 
everything you are seeking 
Perfect weather, Restaurants, 
Hotels, Resorts, and the most 
wonderful hospitality. That 
is why it is the favorite country 
for travel 





We want you to be happy in Mexico 
Make your travel and hotel 
reservations NOW 





MEXICO awaits you, Your travel agent will tell you, 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 
AV. JUAREZ 69 MEXICO, D. F. 
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A canopied window garden creates 

a graceful frame for the exterior glass wall 
of an urban dining room, high above 
Manhattan's Central Park. The marble-edged 
planter box with its carpet 

of low-growing plants is skillfully 
balanced by a slender tropical evergreen 
and the silhouette of a rubber plant. 
Among the plants: Verona ferns, 
bright-trumpeted gloxinia, a begonia 

with variegated foliage, an airy- 

flowered cyclamen, white African violets, 
Designed by Judith Garden 





indoor 
Gardening 


House plants can be as dramatically 
decorative in your home 

as paintings or sculpture, and 
growing them is simple and a joy. 
{nother in a series on the 


implements of today’s lively leisure 


HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


@ The New Year which Ho.ipay celebrates 
in this issue comes into our gardening plans 
too. Outdoors, at the turn of Labor Day, 
the old gardening year rounds to its close; 
indoors, the new gardening year begins. Our 
summertime pleasure in flowers and foliage 
now becomes daring and sophisticated 
Once a house-plant “‘collection’’ may have 
been looked on as a spinsterish and senti- 
mental substitute for progeny or poodle 

something live around the house. Today we 
are discovering that the chief excitement of 
indoor gardening is in interior decoration 
The varied colors and shapes of house plants 


can be composed as dramatically as paint- 
























ings, sculptures or wall hangings, and can 
serve the same functions 
Anyone—urbanite, suburbanite or ex 

urbanite—can prove that at least one of his 
thumbs is green. Growing house plants is 
surprisingly easy. The indoor gardener 
rarely has to cope with weeds, insects or 
sharp changes in climate, and even the 
apartment dweller can make a good show 
ing since many indoor plants thrive as well 
in indirect light and dim corners as in sun 
flooded picture windows. Giving only an 
hour or two a week to the job, even a duffer, 
with a little guidance, can maintain a thor- 


oughly satisfying gallery of plants 





I know a4 woman photographer who a 
commodat ind cherish two hundred 
plants in a two-room New York City flat 
Not many people, of course, would want to 
live that intimately with that many plant 
Just one plant may be all you'll ever want 
But that one, thoughtfully displayed, can be 
i strikingly dramatic note in your home 

Your single, accent plant may grow in soil 
or water; it may stand proudly alone or be 
combined with a pr of sculpture. One of 
the most interesting combinations I've seer 

ina home in San Francisco—a large lead 
hell holding a figurine of a boy on a dol 
phin and a fifteen-inch dieffenbachia whos 
big cream-and-green leaves seem to bend in 
i patiern ol wa 

One bold plant can be as important to 
your décor as a piece of furniture. The chief 
note in the dark foyer of a New York apart 
ment is a big olive-green bromeliad whos 
center leaves cup in the form of a classi 


urn; on special occasions this leafy vase 


otta saucers or small bowls suspended 
from the walls, either singly or in groups 
it different level 

In the East, the water garden is coming 
into favor. Many plants flourish in water 
ilone, and because plants grow more slowly 
in water than in soil, the water garden is 
xcellent for dark corners where many soil- 
grown plants tend to become spindly. The 
ontainer may be simple or decorative; of 
porcelain, glass, copper, brass; three inches 
or three feet wide—but tt must be shallow 
lo hold the plants in position, the roots are 
inserted between the prongs of a pinholder 
on the bottom of the water-filled container 
(The pinholder is a block of metal studded 
with short “needles.” It is also handy for 
flower arrangements and for brightening 
the water garden with cut flowers anchored 
imong the foliage plants.) 

Once you've tried your hand at individual 
planters or a water garden, you'll probably 


want to experiment with larger plant dis 


ee 








which is always filled with water, holds plays—planter boxes, artificially lighted 7 ; 
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cts OF vr cl rc new ica miuriing of le Inereasing Use OF INGOOF plants ccore tg ® @ y. 
® oe 
the dieffenhbachia would be whit cllow ng to one theory, the stark lines of contem ‘‘® | 0 
5 vreen or a little of each. By tamily ager porary homes are another factor in the 
’ 
ment. they consulted the plantsman about indoor-gardening trend: as long as archi A GALLERY OF INDOOR PLANTS 
| 
other rooms. He suggested planter mall tects draw only horizontal and vertical lines (For details of growing and caring for the follow 
ng 25 basic plants, see table on pages 112-113.) 
holdersforan arrangement of various plant the average person will try to add an eye- 
’ 1. Ponderosa lemon 14. Clivia 
i little one with Alrican violets and a mossy asing curve louse plants are a pleasant @. Chrvaanthemun 18. Chrysanthemut 
, 1 ns 
creeper for the daughter's dressing tabk and harmonious way of doing this 3. Peperomia frutescen 
4. Aglaonema simplex (Marguerite) 
i large copper container with green and The glass wall and the picture window (Chinese evergreen) 16. Dieffenbachia 
5. Geranium 17. Kalanchoe 
variegated-foliage plants in the library; and or the bay window of an old house where 6. Fatshedera 18. Fern. Boston 
7. Begonia 19. Hedera 
i love l\ oval porcelain dish to hold fle shy floor to ceiling glass has been installed. are 8. Vitis rhombifolia “ nglish vy) i 
4 - ivy 0. Azalea 
lsu lents on the liv E-TOO ofl natural sites for an indoor garden floor- (grape ivy) 2 
uy uccuients n } ivinit m atura ! 1 Marae a I 
. > . . 9. Ficus pandurata 21. Pothos 
table level planting which closely resembles an 10. Philodendron 22. Bromeliad 
pertusum 23. African violet 
Westerners have their own hanging ver outdoor garden. It may measure only two 11. Dracaena 24. Nephthytis 
12. Schefflera (Arrowhead) 
' ions of these small planters: cagelike wicket feet wide and five feet long, but within 13. Euphorbia splendens. 25. Maranta 
t baskets from the Orient metal or terra this area, Continued on Page 112 PHOTOGRAPH BY STUDIO ASSOCIATES 
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25 BASIC HOUSE PLANTS 


{ thumbnail guide to the outstanding 


house plants how to grou 
/ pL. 


them. where to use them. All are 


chosen for hardiness and 


for versatility in indoor decoration 


Continued from Page 110 potted 
plants can give the illusion of a tropical 
jungle or a northern woods. The garden 
need not be rectilinear. On the West Coast 
particularly, indoor gardens take many 
forms and shapes, For example, one garden 
| admire extends across one end of a living 
room, with the inner garden edge curving into 
bays like the perennial border that blooms 
outside the glass wall in summer. This in- 
door garden is wide enough for a brick 
path to wind through it, making it seem 
even wider and aiding the owner in tending 
the plants. Included are tall philodendron 
with arrow- and palm-shaped leaves, nar 
row-leaved dracaena, pale green ferns, a 
spreading hibiscus, mounds of marguerites 
and, against the glass wall, tropical ever- 
green Eugenia trees. And across the glass 
in midwinter trail the rosy flowers of a 
bougainvillaea vine 

The plants in indoor gardens may be left 
in pots and arranged on a specially pre- 
pared floor area or, where the architecture 
permits, can be grouped in a planter box 
sunk below floor level. Whichever you 
choose, the surface must be lined with cop 
per to prevent damage from water, (This is 
advisable for any indoor-plant container.) 
An edging of brick and a surface of stone 
or marble chips finish the garden 

The planter box (a large bin set on the 
floor) requires less maintenance’ than the 
indoor garden and, especially when it’s 
movable, is remarkably versatile. Use it to 
balance a furniture grouping, screen an en 
trance, link indoor with outdoor greenery, 
or as a room divider (usually a narrow 
planter box separating one area of a 
room from another). For a stunning ef- 
fect, couple a planter box with an interior 


glass wall Continued on Page 115 
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PLANT 


African Vioiet 


Agiaonema simpiex 
(Chinese evergreen) 


Azalea 


Bromeliad 


Chrysanthemum 


Chrysanthemum 
frutescens 
( Marguerite) 


Clivia 


Diettenbachia 
( Dumbcane) 


Dracaena 
(Corn plant) 


Euphorbia 


Patshedera 
(Fatsia) 


Ferns 


Ficus 
(Rubber plant) 


Geranium 


Hedera 
(English ivy) 


Kalanchoe 
Maranta 
(Prayer plant) 


Nephthytis 
(Arrowhead) 


Peperomia 


Phitodendron 


Ponderosa temon 


Pothos 


Schettiera actinophyiia 


Vitis rhombitolia 
(Grape ivy) 





HABIT OF GROV/TH 


Low ; concentric circles of leaves; 
flowers at top 


Green stems topped with leaves 


Indica type is dwarf tree. Kurume 
is shrubby, many-stemmed 


Bushy or creeping, or tall and 


slender 


Erect, with sculptured appear- 
ance 


Bushy and full 


Shrubby 


Broad, spreading 
Erect, leafy 


Erect, leafy 


Euphorbia splendens (crown ol 
thorns) is irregular, branching 
E. lactea, columnar 


Slender, upright, hedgelike 


Leafy and spreading; upright or 
drooping 


Tall, with large leaves on single 
stem 


Erect and branching 


Vine 

Bushy, leafy 

Low, spreading, jointed 
Upward-growing dwarf vine 
Erect or creeping, according to 
variety 

Vine, or erect from a central 
crown 

Slender tree 

Vine 


Slender, with broad top 


Vine 





MATURE SIZE 


9” -12” tall and wide 
yw’ 


Indica, 12”-30" tall and wide 
Kurume, 6" -24" tall and wide 


To 2’, according to variety 
10”-18”, or to 3’ 


18”-30" tall and wide 


10-36” tall and wide 
10” 36” tall; at least 12” wide 


18”-4’, according to variety 


6”-8', according to variety 


Miniature, 6”-12"; standard, 
15”-30” 


¥’ or longer 


To 10”, according to variety 


6”-6', according to variety 


¥ or more, but can be kept 
shorter 





CLIMATE 


60°-70°; high humidity. Needs 
light, or minimum sun. 


Up to 75°; humidity no problem, 
if grown in water. Light only. 


50°-65° ; good humidity. Sun un- 
til flowers open, then light only 
to continue bloom. 


65°-70° ; average humidity. Sun; 
light only sufficient in winter. 


Tolerates high temperature, low 
humidity. Light only, or shade. 
55°-65°; moderate humidity. Sun 
till flowering, then light only. 





BLOOM 4 FOLIAGE 


Blooms 10 months. Single or double flowers; purple, 
blue, lavender, pink or white. Neat foliage. 


Occasionally, a creamy, clublike bloom, Large, 
glossy, dark green leaves. 





Indica has \arge ruffly flowers; white or shades of 
pink. Kurume has small pink blossoms, sometimes 
white. Neat foliage. 

Usually blooms midwinter; white, pink or red 
blossoms. Foliage often red or bronze and green. 





Brilliant blossoms last for months. Varicolored 
foliage. 


Yellow, white, bronze, pink, red flowers; usually 
small and double. 





65°-70°; average humidity. Sun 
to bloom, then light only. 


70° for bloom, otherwise 65°; 
high humidity. Bright light. 


60°-72°; moderate humidity. 
Light only, or shade. 
60°-70°; moderate humidity. 
Light only 


Euphorbia splendens, 70°. E. lac- 
tea, 70° or higher. Tolerate dry 
air. Full sun, 


only. 


60°70"; average humidity. Sun 
in winter; other months, light 
only. 

70° ; tolerates dry air but thrives 
on humidity, Bright light 


45°-65°: moderate humidity 
Ample sun 


65°; fairly high humidity. Light 
only. 


65°-70° ; tolerates dry air. Sun to 
bloom, then light only. 


65°-70" ; average humidity. Light 
only 


70° ; tolerates dry air. Light only 


65°-70°; tolerates dry air. Light, 
or sun part of day. 


70° ; tolerates dry air. Light only. 


55°-65° ; average humidity. Some 
sun in winter, or light only. 
70°; high humidity. Light only. 


70°: tolerates dry air. Sun not 
necessary. 
Up to 70°; average humidity. 
Direct light not necessary. 


65°-72°; tolerates dry air. Light 


Blooms a few weeks between November and June. 
Single white daisies with yellow centers, Lacy 
foliage. 


Large clusters of orange blossoms sometime be- 
tween February and May. Foliage always handsome. 


Large leaves, green or variously marked with white 
or cream. 


Colorful, sword-shaped foliage; green, red, striped, 
or marked with cream or pink. 


Vivid scarlet flowers dot thorny stems of Euphorbia 
splendens from at least November to May 


Large, ivy-shaped leaves 


No flowers. Outlines vary according to variety 


Ficus decora has oval green leaves, 6”-8” long, red 
in sun when new. F. pandurata, large, leathery, 
fiddle-shaped leaves. 


Blooms best January till summer, Flowers single 
or double, in clusters. Red, white and shades of 
pink. 


Many leaf variations: glossy or dull, large or small, 
all green or green with white, simple or ruffled. 


Blooms December to May. Clusters of tiny orange- 
red flowers. Small fleshy leaves. 


Oval leaves, about 2” long, green spotted with 
mahogany, 


Dull green, arrow-shaped leaves, sometimes marked 
with silver. 


Fleshy green leaves, some marked with silver or 
green. 

Leaves dull or glossy green. Size and shape vary 
according to variety, ¢.g., 2” heart-shape, 6” arrow- 
shape, 12” palmlike. 


Large yellow lemons from November to May 


Thick, heart-shaped leaves, 2”-3” long; green or 
green marbled with white or cream. 


Light green, broad, palmlike leaves. 


Glossy, lobed leaves and downy tendrils. 





WHERE TO UGE 


Indoor garden, window sill or 
terrarium. 


Excellent for suniess rooms, in 
water or soil, 


Planter, room divider, indoor 
garden. 


Water garden, planter, indoor 
garden. Large plant as accent. 





Single plant in container or 
planter; or use in wall pocket. 


Indoor garden, planter box, room 
divider, 


Indoor garden, planter, room 
divider; or as accent plant. 


Indoor garden, planter box, room 
divider; or as single plant. 


Planter, room divider, accent 
plant. 

In single or multiple water or soil 
containers 


In single clay pot. 


Planter, room divider, indoor 
garden, 


Planter, room divider, hanging 
container 


Accent plant, large floor-level 
planter, room divider 


Planter or indoor garden in sun, 
Keep in small pots. 


Water or soil, in planter or single 
container, 


Indoor garden, large or small 
planter 

Small planter, foreground of in- 
door garden, room divider, 
Water soil 
planter 


or container of 


Planter, room divider, indoor 
garden. 

Planter, room divider, indoor 
garden, accent plant. Water or 
soil, 


Indoor garden, room divider, 
large planter, accent plant. 


Small water or soil planters 


Indoor garden, planter, room 
divider 


Water or soil container. If soil, 
can train on wire cone 








COMMENT 


Fine flowering plant under right conditions and 
exposure; otherwise, temperamental. 


Keep charcoal pellets in water to keep it sweet. 


Will bloom any time, Water well, For bloom next 
year, reduce watering and feeding when flowers 
fall till new leaves appear 


Wax begonia flowers all winter in minimum sun or 
bright light. All varieties live for years, 


An adaptable plant, especially Bil/lbergia nutans 
Keep center whorl of leaves filled with water, 


Flowers will last 3-4 weeks in light. After bloom, 
cut back and transplant to garden, or discard 


Discard after bloom. Foliage not strong enough 
for display without flowers 


Flowers once a year even if left year round in 
planter 


Decorative and tolerant foliage plant 


Dwarf types, such as green-and-white Dracaena 
Sanderiana, good, Red-leaf D. cordyline, best known 
Need ample water, good drainage 


Euphorbia splendens grown for blossom; E. lactea, 
for silhouette. 


Can be used for hedge effect 


Large-leaved Cibotium is one of least temperamental 
Among smaller ferns, lacy Verona and Rabbit's Foot, 
and glossy, bold-leaved Holly ferns are toughest 


Leaves of Ficus pandurata fall if roots dry out 


Miniature geraniums excellent as low edge for in- 
door garden, Standard geraniums become thin, with 
minimum bloom, except under ideal conditions 


Wash foliage once a week 


Long-lived, Under average conditions; blooms in 
succeeding years. 


Leaves fold up at night like hands in prayer, Color- 
ing deeper in minimum light. 


Needs support as it grows, Keep foliage clean 


Keep rather dry 


Adaptable plant. Many varieties on market. P 
Sodiroi, one of the most decorative. Some varieties 
need support. 


Fruit chief attraction; somewhat shapeless plant 
otherwise, Long-lived 


Keep foliage clean. Look for Marble Queen variety, 
predominantly white-and-cream 


Larger plants look well in dim foyers or room cor- 
ners. 


Wash foliage every two weeks 
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A completely glass-enclosed patio garden 
brings the outdoors into the heart of 

a lakeside home at Crystal Bay, 
Minnesota. The living area is literally 
built around the garden, which 

offers a fresh and surprising view of cool 
greenery from every quarter. 

Colorful banks of azaleas and other 
flowering plants, edging the patio 

walls, are shaded by magnolia trees arching 
overhead, and are mirrored in the 

waters of a sparkling pool. 

Architect: Phillip C. Johnson, 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WARREN REYNOLDS 


so that bold- 
leaved foliage plants or vines trained upward 
from the box etch patterns against the glass. 
In any planter box, you can leave the plants 
in pots, with the intervening spaces packed 
with vermiculite or peat moss, or you can 
grow them directly in soil. 

The glass wall, the picture window, the 
planter box are not for little plants. The 
small Philodendron cordatum with heart- 
shaped leaves that has drooped from man- 
tels and window frames during the last 


Continued from Page 112 


twenty years has been succeeded in popu- 
larity by one of the giant philodendrons 
that stand upright to five feet or more. Up- 
right plants are well suited to softening rec- 
tilinear lines and also to embellishing an 
interior wall of brick, wood or glass, 


Today you'll find pretty much the same 
indoor plants all over the United States, in 
city or country. But, wherever you go, you'll 
notice that foliage plants far outnumber 
flowering varieties. That's because they are 
adaptable to any architectural use in any 
room, since they will grow in light only. 
Flowering plants must have at least some 
sun, and so are limited to window areas. 

This doesn’t mean you can’t enjoy flow- 
ers as well as foliage plants, even if you 
have no sunny window. You can add cut 
flowers to a water garden or bromeliad. You 
can also brighten indoor gardens and planter 
boxes with pots of flowering plants that can 
be replaced from time to time for continu- 
ous bloom. (They'll be easier to remove or 
replace when their flowers drop if you 
group them in small areas instead of scat- 
tering them.) You can get as much as four 
to six weeks of bloom from potted azaleas 
or chrysanthemums if they're not in direct 
sunlight. They do need sun to bloom but, 
once open, last longer in light only. 

Artificial light is used widely these days, 
and though it does help plants to grow, its 
main virtue is to dramatize them. It is effec- 
tive not only with a single accent plant but 
also with a large indoor garden or a planter 
box—especially when the box is used against 
a glass wall. Wherever used, the light bulbs— 
up to 100 watts of either incandescent or 
fluorescent—should be concealed. Incan- 


descent light is more flexible because the 
bulbs can be placed farther from the plants 


and can be combined with reflectors. If 


you're more interested in artificial lighting 
as a substitute for sun, you can expose your 
plants an hour at a time to a 275-watt ultra- 
violet sun lamp. Be sure, though, that the 
lamp is not close enough to burn the foiiage. 

While the amount of light and sunlight 
governs the selection of your plants, their 
health is determined by temperature and 
humidity, by watering and general care. 
“How often should I water my begonia?”’ .. . 
or oxalis ... or fern. . . is a question I can 
never answer flatly. Watering depends on the 
kind of plant and the various factors in your 
environment that influence its growth. The 
only sure solution is for you and your plants 
to get acquainted, and the basic information 
to help you get on with this acquaintance is 
given in the table of twenty-five plants on 
pages 112 and 113. 

There's a long-standing debate on whether 
indoor plants should be watered from the 
top or bottom of the pot. It really makes no 
difference, so long as they're watered before 
they start to wilt. More important is hu- 
midity. There probably isn't a plant, other 
than a cactus or succulent, that doesn’t 
thrive in moist air, but the winter heat in 
our homes dries out the air too much for 
plants (so, usually, does air conditioning). 
Since we hide our radiators these days, you 
can’t very well hang pans of water behind 
them. The best solution is to keep water up 
to the top level of the pebbles or chips which 
surface an indoor garden or box, and to use 
a water-soaked inch of pebbles in the sau- 
cer of a single plant. This will raise the hu- 
midity as the water evaporates into the air. 
Or you can syringe the foliage with a fine 
spray at least once a day. 

Keeping the leaves of indoor plants clean 
and free of dust is as important as watering 
their roots, Once every week or two take 
small plants to a faucet and spray their 
foliage briskly, or wipe large leaves with a 
damp cloth. This regular cleaning will also 
protect your plants against insect invasions. 

Don't be alarmed if a leaf or two yellows 
and falls off. It's bound to happen until a 
new plant adjusts from greenhouse climate 
to its new home. If leaves continue to fall, 
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Massed foliage and a delicate tracery of 
creeping fig soften the rough-textured curve 

of this pumice-block interior wall in 

a Phoenix, Arizona, home. The wall divides 
living and dining rooms and forms 

part of the fireplace. A shaggy carpet 
spreading to the edge of the sunken garden 
which arcs along the wall's length enhances the 
illusion of lawn and outdoor foliage 

The planting includes palm and dieffenbachia 


Designed by Blaine Drake, 


Tert and Table 
hy Dorothy Hl. Jenkins 


Acknowledgment for valuable assistance to 
Judith Garden, flower designer 

Kdward Goeppner, flower designer 

Clem Haines, floriat 

Irene Hayes, florist 

tda Louse Hurtable, architectural consullant 
Hetty Kish, uderwr and ouldoor decorator 

J. O. Lambert, Jr., designer 

Vary Noble, horticulturist 

William Pahlman, uilerior decorator and designer 
Harold Sehwart:, unerwr decorator and desiqner 
William T. Snaith, industrial designer 

Michael Taylor, interior decorator 


Gu Whitten, water-garden flower designer 
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it may be because of over-watering or over- 
fertilizing. If, finally, temperature, humid 
ity, water and feeding seem favorable, then 
perhaps it’s the wrong plant for the place. 

Success with your indoor garden depends 
primarily on finding the plants that will live 
in the amount of light or sunlight you can 
give them. Once you've hit on the right 
ones, house plants are nothing to be afraid 
of. You may even find yourself becoming 
fanatically fond of them. Witness one young 
man | know who wrote a whole book about 
the Philodendron cordatum—the one thing 
left behind by the previous tenant of his 


Manhattan apartment 


SOME VAL VABLE REFERENCE WORKS 


Books 


{/1 About House Plants, by Montague Free.” 
The American Garden Guild, Inc., and 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., $3.95 

Bulb Magic in Your Window, by Ruth Marie 


Peters. M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 
$3.95 





Gardening Indoors Under Lights, by Freder- 
ick H. and Jacqueline L. Kranz. Viking 


Press, $4.95. 


House Plants for Every Window, by Doro- 
thy H. Jenkins and Helen Van Pelt Wilson. 


M. Barrows and Company, Inc., $3.50. 


How to Grow Beautiful House Plants, by 
lr. H. Everett. Hardcover, Arco Press, $2: 


paperback, Fawcett, 75c. 


Plants Indoors—Their Selection, Care and 
Use in Decoration, by Mary Noble and J. L. 


Merkel. D. Van Nostrand, $6.95. 


Pamphiets 


Foliage Plants in the Home, MP-134. Free 
from Texas Agricultural Extension Service, 


College Station, Texas. 


House Plants—Plants and Gardens, Vol. 10, 
No. 3, Fall 1954. The Brooklyn Botanical 


Garden, 1000 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, 
i. wa ee 


Modern Foliage Plants, by Alfred B. Graf. 
Florists Publishing Company, 343 S. Dear- 


born St., Chicago 4, Ill., 75Se. rHE END 





Smooth, vibration-free jet 
flight: coins, cigaretios stand 

om upright while 707 reaches 
ground speeds up to 692 mph. F 


In the only American jetliner now flying—the Boeing 707—newsmen 
recently flew coast-to-coast in 3 hours, 48 minutes, a new transport 
record, Their report on 707 jet flight: Quiet. Smooth. Exhilarating! 


Around the world...across the country—jet aircraft built by Boeing are repeatedly 
demonstrating their advanced performance and reliability. Such demonstrations 
are a preview of what you can expect from the 707—America’s first jet transport. 


These airlines already have ordered 707s: Aim PRANCE + AIM INDIA + AMERICAN + B.0.A.C. 
BRANIFF + CONTINENTAL + LUFTHANSA + PAN AMERICAN + QANTAS + SABENA + TWA (444Ip tte SaaS 








C Pelauncsce 


“World Of Ideas” Fabrics 
by Bloomeraft 


available at these stores: 


Athens, Ga 


Davison's 


Atlanta, Ga Davison's 
Boston, Mass Jordan Marsh Co 
Charlotte, N, ¢ Belk’'s 


hevy Chase, Md, Woodward & Lothrop 
hieago, Ill Goldblatt Bros 
incinnati, Ohiec H.4& 3. Pogue 
layton, Mo 

leveland, Ohio 


The Halle Bros 

PF. & RK. Lazarus 
American Furniture Co 
Goldblatt Bros 
Goldblatt Bros, 

Macy's, Kansas City 


~~ re 


r 
Famous-Barr Co 

( 

r 


olumbus, Ohto 
El Paso, Texas 
Gary, Ind 
Hammond, Ind 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Little Roek, Ark Gus Blass Co 
New York, New York Macy's, New York 
Newark, New Jersey 
Northland, Mo 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Portland, Oregon 
Racine, Wise. 
Rockford, Ill 


Kamberger's 
Famous-Barr Co 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Meier & Frank Co 
Goldblatt Bros 
Goldblatt Bros 

Bt. Louls, Mo Famous-Barr Co 
St. Paul, Minn Emporium of St. Paul, In 


San Francisco, Calif, Macy an Francisco 


beven Corners, Va, 
Southtown, Mo 
Spokane, Wash 
Toledo, Ohio 


Washington, D.C, 


Woodward & Lothrop 
Famous-Barr Co 
The ( reseent 

Lasalle 

Woodward & Lothrop 
Wichita, Kans Innes 


‘These stores are also 
headquarters for 
Celanese “World Of Ideas” 


Albany, New York W. M. Whitney & Co 
Albuquerque, New Mexico Home Beautiful 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Loveman's 
Columbia, 5. ¢ James L, Tapp Co, 
Corpus Christi, Texas Lichtenstein’s 
Dallas, Texas Titche-Goettinger Co, 
Dayton, Ohio Rike-Kumler Co, 
Denver, Colo 
Edina, Minn 
Fort Worth, Texas The Fair 
Grand Rapids, Mich, Herpolsheimer Co 
Hartford, Conn, G. Fox & Co 
Hopkinsville, Ky 
Houston, Texas Jouke's of Houston 
Jackson, Mies 

Jacksonville, Fla, 
Lakeland, Fla 

Lexington, Ky Stewart Dry Goods Co, 
Lincoln, Neb Miller & Paine 


Los Angeles, Calif, and Southern California 
Broadway Stores 


Denver Dry Goods Co, 


Dayton's 


Keach Furniture Co 


The Emporium 
Cohen Bros 
Maas Bros 


Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wise 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wise 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Stewart Dry Goods Co 
Harry 8. Manchester, Ine 
J. Goldamith & Sons 

Ed, Schuster & Co., Ine 
Dayton's 

New Orleans, La Maison Blanche Co., Ltd 
Oakland, Calif 
Phoenix, Aris. 


Jackson's Furniture Co 
Dorris-Heyton 

Gimbel Bros 

Thalhimer Bros 


Sibley, Lindsay & Curt 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y 


Rochester, Minn Dayton . 
Sacramento, Calif Weinstock, Lubin & Co 
Sarasota, Fla Maas Bros 


St. Petersburg, Fla Maas Bros 
Salt Lake City, Utah ZC MI 
chenectady, N. Y Carl Co 

The Globe 

The Bon Marche 

Albert Steiger Co 
Syracuse, N. Y C, F,. Chappell & Sons, Ine 
Rhodes Bros 
Tampa, Fla Maas Bros 
Tulsa, Okla, Brown, Dunkin Co, 
Wheeling, W. Va. L. 8. Good & Co 


Seranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Springfield, Mass 


Tacoma, Wash 
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THERE’S 
SOMETHING 
OUT THERE! 


Continued from Page 5: 


1940 Mussolini's paper Popolo d’ Italia 
declared the monster had been de- 
stroyed by a direct hit “during the 
intensified bombing of Britain.” At 
about the same time a Tokyo jour- 
nal, unaware of this bravura boast, 
informed its readers that the Thing 
was prowling the very heath on 
which Macbeth had encountered the 
Weird Sisters. 

My wife and | had driven some 
ten miles of one bank without seeing 
anything unusual in the water. It 
was still and warm when we arrived 
at the inn. Two bagpipers were play- 
ing Scottish airs near the water's 
edge. That night I ventured to sug- 
gest to the innkeeper that the mon- 
ster might have been nothing more 
than a pair of itinerant musicians 
who had floundered into the water, 
bagpipes and all. My host viewed 
my levity with polite resentment. 
“There’s something out there, you 
know,” he said quietly, but with un- 
mistakable conviction. He had never 
seen the monster himself, but he 
knew a number of persons who had, 
one of them a nun, two of them 
priests. These three had taken their 
experiences calmly, but had declined 
to be interviewed by journalists. | 
was later to learn that a number of 
other eyewitnesses, mainly residents 
of Inverness-shire, carefully avoided 
publicity about what they had seen. 

The next morning, up early, we 
drove almost all the way around the 
Loch Ness banks, but again saw 
nothing but boats on the brooding 
water, “The loch itself oppresses me 
as much as it did when I first saw it 
twenty years ago,’ wrote the Daily 
Mail’s Percy Cater in 1953. (Two 
decades earlier he had been the first 
Fleet Street reporter on the scene.) 
“It remains as enigmatic as the face 
of Mona Lisa. . . . Its surface, sug- 
gestive of its sinister deeps, is as for- 
bidding as anything | know... . In 
this harsh landscape, it is easy to 
think of strange goings-on in the 
loch.” 

Ness, one of Scotland’s many 
lochs, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the British Isles, twenty- 
four miles long, nearly two miles 
across at its widest, with a maximum 
depth of 754 feet. It is estimated to 
contain 263 billion cubic feet of 
water, or three times as much as ro- 
mantic Loch Lomond. In shape it 
somewhat resembles Bermuda, from 
St. George's to the tip of Somerset, 
and its area is not a great deal 
smaller, Situated in the foothills of 
the Grampians, it isalternately prim- 
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itive and populated, a holiday resort 
of villages and hotels and cottages, 
with long, high stretches of green 
hills that seem wild and remote from 
civilization, The loch’s surface, more 
than fifty feet above sea level, never 
freezes over. It changes moods with 
the weather, from the tranquil blue 
of the Mediterranean to a dark imi- 
tation of the sea. Legend holds that 
there are vast subterranean caves 
far below the surface, but divers 
have never verified this. Not many 
have been able to descend very far 
and one, seeking to recover the 
jewels worn by a woman drowned 
in the loch, is said to have returned 
hastily to the surface, gibbering of 
strange sights and menacing crea- 
tures. The loch teems with salmon, 
trout, eels, and many another living 
thing. Superstition has also stocked 
it with kelpies, water beasts out of 
Gaelic myth, equine in form, re- 
puted to seize and drown swimmers. 
The loch, according to another 
legend, never gives up its dead and, 
despite police records of recovered 
bodies, this old belief will not die. 

Controversy, when I returned to 
Scotland in 1955, was as strong as 
ever, and two basic and opposed 
theories separated the believers from 
the scoffers: on the one hand, mul- 
tiple witness, and on the other, 
mass hallucination. There was also 
a faction of optical illusionists who 
based their hypothesis on the strange 
tricks. played upon the eye by the 
changing moods, the shifting lights 
and shadows, and the deceptive dis- 
tances of the loch. Hoax and hys- 
teria had early begun raising their 
mischievous heads. One day in 1934, 
the veritable tracks of a hippopota- 
mus were discovered on one bank 
near the water’s edge. Casts of them 
were hastily made and shipped to 
the British Museum. They all turned 
out to be of the same four-toed foot, 
plainly a hunter’s trophy that had 
fallen into the hands of some prac- 
tical joker. Now and then strange 
contraptions were secretly slipped 
into the loch at night, homemade 
monsters built of logs or wooden 
chairs linked to miscellaneous junk 
with rope or wire. Weird amphib- 
ians, spawned in fears and fancies, 
prowled the lochside at night, one 
of them resembling an enormous 
horse with eyes as bright as car 
headlights. One morning the skeletal 
remnants of a voracious beast’s 
midnight meal were found on the 
shore, but they proved to be butcher- 
shop bones arranged by a waggish 
human hand. Despite the exposure 
of hoaxes, there was a growing belief 
among crofters and other lochsiders 
that the monster was in fact an am- 
phibian, with a habit of hunting the 
woods at night. Mrs. Whyte flatly 
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states her conviction that an Niseag, 
as she calls Nessie, does come out of 
the water and cross the road. She 
cites the experience of a motorcyclist 
named Grant, a man of steady 
nerves and good reputation, who 
almost bumped into the creature on 
a moonlit night in January, 1934, 
as it “crossed the road in two 
bounds and plunged into the water.” 
He called it an unknown hybrid, 
fifteen to twenty feet long. Six 
months earlier a Mr. and Mrs. Spicer 
had had a similar encounter in early 
daylight with a thing that also crossed 
the road, in front of their car, its 
long neck, like an elephant’s trunk 
undulating and forming several 
arches. Their account had been ac- 
cepted as bona fide by Commander 
Gould. Unbelievers promptly named 
this animal a gray seal, a sea lion, or 
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Continued from Page 118 

a walrus, but Grant and the Spicers 
vehemently insist that what they saw 
was of loathsome texture and unique 
slimy appearance, with a small head 
and curious oval eyes, and their de- 
scription conforms to that of an English 
engineer who, about the same period, 
had watched an enormous hybrid in 
the water near the shore at dawn, 


All sorts of speculations and sup- 
positions have been advanced by those 
who refuse to believe in an unknown 
beast: the creature is Sir Compton's 
amphibious gray seal, or a school of 
playful salmon (two of the most per- 
sistent assumptions), a shark, a killer 
whale, a giant squid, a diving crested 
grebe or a green cormorant, an otter 
with a fish in its mouth, a ribbon fish, 











a salamander, a romping of boisterous 
porpoises, a flight of wild geese skim- 
ming the loch’s surface, even a prehis- 
toric plesiosaurus which had survived 
the Mesozoic Age—this was once a 
long creature with four short legs that 
could be used for paddles in swimming. 
Believers in the survival of outsize pre- 
historic monsters point to a gigantic 
“bat bird,” closely resembling a ptero- 
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dactyl, which explorer Ivan Sander- 
son beheld a few years ago swoop- 
ing above an African river, showing 
the long gleaming teeth of its mas- 
sive lower jaw. 

An oldster claimed that the mon- 
ster was a German airship that had 
plunged into the loch in 1918 and 
kept rising and sinking. One group 
of theorists stuck to the notion of a 
long hollow tree trunk inhabited by 
underwater creatures, which sur- 
faced when they left it and sub- 
merged when they returned from 
food forays. Others mentioned mi- 
rages or the possibility of phenom- 
ena caused by subterranean gases, 
blasting, rock faults, and earth trem- 
ors. In November, 1950, the Ports- 
mouth Naval Station’s School of 
Torpedoes and Mines “exploded the 
myth” with pontifical authority by 
revealing that a chain of mines had 
been planted in the loch during 
World War I. This pronouncement 
was soon forgotten with most of the 
other suggestions, including one 
about a small boy’s pet crocodile 
which had escaped into the loch 
many years before. Old wives’ tales 
and those of ancient mariners re- 
called unexplained disturbances in 
Ness or other lochs in 1872, 1893, 
1903 and 1923. 

One candidate for the title of Loch 
Ness monster which has been curi- 
ously neglected is the oarfish ( Rega- 
lecus glesne). \t reaches a length of 
twenty to thirty feet, can live longer 
than twenty years, is known to swim 
occasionally on the surface, and 
“when it swims, it throws its elon- 
gated body into great serpentine 
curves."’ When the oarfish is excited 
it raises a crest, or mane, consisting 
of the anterior rays of its long dorsal 
fin. It is noteworthy that at least 
fourteen separate reports have de- 
scribed the loch creature as “having 
a mane like a horse’s.”” A few years 
ago an alleged oarfish thirteen feet 
long was pulled out of nearby Loch 
Fyne. Against the oar’s validity as 
the true monster are its narrowness of 
body, its silvery color, and the coral 
redness of its fins. But the primary 
argument against the oarfish is its 
supposed allergy to fresh water. 
A conger eel can live in either salt or 
fresh or brackish water, but zoolo- 
gists doubt that the oar has such a 
power of accommodation, though 
none has adduced positive proof. 
The assumption that Nessie was 
lochborn is supported by the ad- 
mitted difficulty any large creature 
would have in reaching Loch Ness 
from the open sea. Commander 
Gould, however, defended the possi- 
bility after a careful study of the 
River Ness, which leads to Beauly 
Firth. He figured that a sea creature 
the size of Nessie could manage the 











passage, at night and unseen, when 
the water ‘s in spate, in January or 
February. It was his respected opin- 
ion that brought about Nessie’s first 
appearance in the Times of London. 

Just five years ago a “wake mon- 
ster” was added to the lively conjec- 
tures of conclusion jumpers. This 
ingenious conception of Nessie grew 
out of the loch’s most terrible dis- 
aster, the tragic destruction of John 
Rhodes Cobb’s celebrated jet-pro- 
pelled boat, Crusader, which was 
Streaking at more than two hundred 
miles an hour over a measured mile 
on September 29, 1952, seeking a 
new world’s record, when it struck a 
wave band set up by another boat, 
nose-dived sharply, and was literally 
blown to bits like an exploding 
bomb. Such wave bands, long and 
narrow, expire harmlessly on beaches, 
but are reactivated when trapped be- 
tween sheer cliffs at water's edge on 
either bank as is often the case in 
Ness, and may lash back and forth 
in antic force for nearly half an 
hour after the passage of a vessel. 
The “‘wake monster” is worthy of 
mention as an outstanding instance 
of the continuing reluctance of scep- 
tics to admit that the Thing in the 
loch is alive. 

We come now, in this court of 
lore, to the witnesses for the defense 
of a living Nessie, those orthodox be- 
lievers, impressively numerous, whose 
consistent testimony over a period 
of twenty-four years forms the clas- 
sic description of Nessie as some- 
thing strange, enormous and alive, 
elongated (from twenty to fifty feet), 
capable of sinuous, hump-producing 
behavior and a surface speed of 
twenty knots or more, given to un- 
predictable appearances, usually in 
still, warm weather, and sudden 
submergings which leave in its wake 
a foaming agitation. 

Well over a thousand persons, ac- 
cording to the Daily Mail, have 
watched, or glimpsed, the wonder in 
the water, whose recorded appear- 
ances have now reached a total of 
more than hundred. It has 
been seen for less than a minute by 


three 


some observers, for nearly an hour 
by others, lolling on the surface oc- 
casionally, or “sunbathing,” but for 
the most part undulating rapidly 
over the surface of the loch in short 
spurts, or in cavortings that keep it 
visible for several hundred yards. Its 
disappearances have usually been 
followed by at least one re-emergence. 
Commander Gould, arriving at his 
own hypothetical measurements by 
averaging those of fifty-eight wit- 
nesses he interviewed in 1933 and 
1934, figured that Nessie is about 
forty-five feet long. The central part 
of the body he estimated to be 
twenty feet in length, with an active 


ten-foot tail, and a fifteen-foot snake- 
like neck surmounted by a head re- 
sembling that of a sheep or a small 
horse or cow. Its main body has often 
been described as being like “an up- 
turned rowing boat.” (In Britain such a 
boat is often fifteen feet long.) Nessie 
is possessed of “inviolable mutism" —a 
phrase invented by the late William 
Bolitho to describe the vocal silence of 








Harpo Marx. No witness has ever 
heard it make any sound except that 
of the swirling waters. In this it con- 
forms to the nature of its famous 
cousin, the sea serpent. The seal, by 
the way, is a notorious barker and the 
porpoise a celebrated chatterbox. 

Let us now consider the testimony 
of three separate eyewitnesses notable 
for soundness, competence, and reli- 


ability 
enced skipper in the sturdy tradition of 
Masefield’s “dirty British coaster with 
a salt-caked smokestack"’—Capt. Wil- 
liam Brodie of Leith, master the 
steam tug Arrow, This tug was plying 
the loch on August 30, 1938, when its 


the first of them an experi- 
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captain and its crew, except for one fire- 
man, sighted Nessie. Captain Brodic 
thereupon entered the following in his 
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log: “Sighted Loch Ness monster 
while close inshore about two and a 
half miles east of Castle Urquhart at 
4:40 p.m. ... In sight again for half 
a minute 4:50 p.m.” Later in an in- 
terview Captain Brodie said that on 
its second appearance the monster 
traveled at great speed near the tug, 
displaying several humps as against 
the one or two he had observed first. 
It could not have been a whale, he 
said, or any other common creature, 
and his crew agreed. “I did not be- 
lieve in the monster and had not 
been looking for it,” Captain Brodie 
sisted. “There can be no doubt of 
the monster's existence.” 

Wecome next to Mr. Ewan Fraser, 
former caretaker of Urquhart Castle. 
Mr. Fraser, seventy-three years old, 
but with the keen vision of the life- 
time lochside resident, had spotted 
the monster in July, 1934, and did 
not see it again until August 14, 
1954. This time he quickly called his 
neighbor, Maggie Macdonald, and 
her description of the monster, the 
standard one, coincided with his. At 
this very moment, it later transpired, 
the same manifestation had been 
watched by a Mackenzie and a Mac- 
lean, the latter having viewed it 
through a telescope. 

Our third witness is the county 
clerk for Inverness-shire, whose name 
does not appear in my records for 
the simple and persuasive reason, I 
think, that his title carries, for his 
fellow Scots, undeniable weight and 
authority. After he had reported 
seeing Nessie of the classic descrip- 
tion in the early summer of 1947, the 
Inverness county council on May 
third of that year officially recog- 
nized the existence of the monster in 
the loch. “Now if an English county 
clerk had made the report,” said a 
council member, “it could be re- 
jected as dubious or unlikely, but 
when our county clerk says there’s 
something out there, there’s some- 
thing out there.” 

It would take a Senate subcom- 
mittee investigating unlochian activ- 
ities a good six months to question 
all the other witnesses for Nessie. 
Subpoenas would have to go out to 
scores of wearers of the tartan, to 
many a Ross, Cameron, MacFad- 
den, Gray, Campbell, Alexander, 
Gillies, Graham, Blair, Fraser, 
Douglas, Gillespie, Scott and Mac- 
donald. (One Capt. John Macdon- 
ald, it is true, who had made twenty 
thousand trips up and down the loch 
over a period of fifty years as skipper 
of a McBrayne steamer, resolutely 
held out for salmon at play, but he had 
retired well before April, 1933.) The 
long panel of witnesses includes the 
nun, a major-general, a rear admiral, 
a Member of Parliament, three doc- 
tors, a water bailiff, three bus driv- 
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ers, a mining director, a vicar, four 
priests and other clergymen, several 
policemen and teachers, a pier 
master, several caretakers of loch- 
side estates, a contractor, a number 
of businessmen, five workmen, a 
balcony full of hotel guests, and five 
woodcutters who, like the workmen 
and the guests, all saw it at once. No 
one could estimate the number of 
foreign visitors who may have watched 
the marvel in the water. At the end 
of October, 1934, the visitors’ book 
of one lochside hotel contained the 
names of guests from New Zealand, 
Chicago, Siam, the Sudan, Ceylon, 
Johannesburg, Paris, Ireland, Ber- 
lin, Gibraltar, the Punjab, Italy, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Hongkong, 
Hamburg, Canada, Alexandria, 
South Persia, Tanganyika, Ran- 
goon, Madras, Durban, Amster- 
dam, Vienna, Detroit and New 
Jersey. 

Nessie’s famous humps, the most 
consistently reported feature of its 
morphology, are probably produced 
by what Commander Gould called 
its “flexuous motion.” All observers 
have seen at least one, and a great 
majority have reported two or three. 
One man said he counted twelve, but 
this may be put down to the ex- 
pected exaggeration of the over- 
wrought, the romantic, or the un- 
trained observer, one of whom 
placed the monster’s length at ninety 
feet. The creature’s undulations on 
the surface of the water are char- 
acteristic of all reports of sea ser- 
pents, whose existence in the salt 
waters of the world was ably argued 
by Commander Gould in an earlier 
book, The Case for the Sea Serpent. 
Scoffers point to the fact that the 
body of no such creature has ever 
been washed ashore anywhere. To 
this Commander Gould could only 
advance the probability that these 
enormous creatures sink to the bot- 
tom of the sea after death. 

The pictorial record of Nessie, 
compiled haphazardly through the 
years, is interesting but disappoint- 
ing. It comprises a number of hasty 
snapshots of something dark at a 
distance, some lengths of movie film. 
without closeups or sharp definition, 
and a wide variety of sketches, made 
on the spot or drawn later from 
memory. There is no conclusive or 
even convincing evidence in any 
photograph of Nessie’s exact con- 
formation or true scientific category. 
Most observers did not carry cam- 
eras, and those that did were usually 
too startled to employ them prop- 
erly or too excited to use them at all. 
Several golden opportunities to pho- 
tograph the monster at close range 
appear to have been lost. A gentle- 
man who swears he saw Nessie swal- 
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lowing fish like a cormorant forty 
feet from shore had nothing with 
him but his retinas, and two priests 
out fishing in a rowboat, who saw 
the monster for many minutes less 
than fifty yards from their boat, had 
forgotten to bring a camera. The 
best-known photograph was taken 
in April, 1934, by Mr. Robert Ken- 
neth Wilson, a surgeon of London's 
West End. It was reproduced in the 
Daily Mail, and hundreds of prints 
of it have been circulated. A few 
years ago this picture was admitted 
as Exhibit A in a B.B.C. television 
investigation of the case of Nessie, 
but the “jury,” after careful consid- 
eration in the best tradition of Eng- 
lish justice, finally returned a verdict 
of “not proven.” 

Early on, as the English say, Mon- 
ster Hunts were organized, and 
everybody from a naturalist and big- 
game hunter named M. A. Wetherell 
(the man who discovered the hippo’s 
spoor) to a troop of Boy Scouts from 
Glasgow took a hand. Sir Edward 
Mountain, insurance magnate, in 
July, 1934, stationed carefully se- 
at intervals of a 
mile along that length of bank be- 
tween Urquhart Castle and Fort 
Augustus off which Nessie had been 
most often reported. Four of his 


lected «! servers 


men and one woman caught sight of 
one William 

and half a 
dozen photographs were taken, with 
no outstanding success because Nes- 


Nessie that summer 


Campbell saw it twice 


sie was always too swift or too far 
D. J. Munro, R.N. 
(Ret.), established four observation 


away. Capt. 


posts, three on land and one afloat 
manned by watchers equipped with 
telephoto and movie cameras, range 
finders, stop watches and powerful 
binoculars. He also sold shilling 
shares, to defray expenses, in what 
he called Loch Ness Monster, Lim- 
ited, to be capitalized at fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. The record does not 
show how many shares were sold, 
but some of his men saw Nessie and 
one or two were able to snap pic- 
tures 

It wasn't long before the Loch 
Ness Board, the 


council, the constabulary of Inver- 


Fishery county 
ness-shire and other Scottish author- 
ities became alarmed by announced 
intentions to trap or kill the loch’s 
mysterious resident, which is re- 
puted to have brought more income 
to Scotland than any other single 
Scotch whisky. 


Iwo men threatened to stretch thin 


attraction except 


wires across the loch, in the region 
of 
with a secret lure. A member of the 


Nessie’s favorite haunts, baited 


Overseas Club of London planned 
to capture it in great nets or shoot it 
with a harpoon gun. J. E. William- 
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son, an American, said he would go 
down into the water and hunt for 
Nessie in his “photosphere,” a globe 
six feet in diameter at the end of a 
400-foot steel tube. All manner of 
hydrophones and other depth-sound- 
ing equipment were brought to the 
loch, after an echo graph of some- 
thing long, eighty fathoms deep, and 
presumably alive had been registered 
upon an asdic screen aboard a 
trawler. The world was closing in 
on Nessie. When rumors that a sub- 
marine would hunt it down were cir- 
culated, and there was wild talk of a 





mighty, electrified loch-wide wire net, 
the Loch Ness Fishery Board for- 
bade the use of any nets, and higher 
Scottish authorities went into action 
to protect Nessie from capture or 
death, or molestation. It had been 
well-established by now that the fan- 
tastic creature was not menacing to 
Man, but afraid of him, a peaceable, 
even timid animal that wished only 
to be let alone. 

In December, 1933, Sir Godfrey 
Collins, then Secretary for Scot- 
land, had issued instructions “‘for- 
bidding any attack on the animal if 
sighted,” but Monster Hunts with 
great nets or lethal weapons contin- 
ued to be talked about. The Brighton 
Aquarium had offered 1000 pounds 
for Nessie alive, and Bertram Mills, 
a circus proprietor, upped this to 
20,000 pounds. Then, in 1938, Sir 
Murdoch Macdonald, M.P. for In- 
verness, wrote to Lieut. Col. John 
Colville, Secretary for Scotland, ask- 
ing that the police be instructed to 
take “immediate measures to safe- 
guard the monster.” Thereupon 
Maj. A. C. Maclean, chief constable 
of Inverness-shire, ordered his men 
to be on the lookout for Monster 
hunters who would deprive Scot- 
land of its famous and harmless at- 
traction. The only case of a leviathan 
more strictly protected than Nessie 
was that of Pelorus Jack, a huge 
many 
around the turn of the century used 
to pilot ships regularly through 
French Pass, Cook Strait, New Zea- 
land. It became a national institu- 
tion and was protected by a stern 
Order in Council of the New Zealand 
legislature. 


grampus, which for years 
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Continued from Page 124 
Commander Gould, not only a 
naval officer of long experience but 
also easily the best implemented in- 
vestigator of sea serpents, was not 
a man to jump to facile conclusions. 
He made no attempt to classify the 
loch monster with scientific exact- 
ness, but was content to set it down 
as an anomalous creature of the 
general nature and morphology of 
the sea serpent, which had probably 
fled into the loch from the sea to 
escape its natural enemy, the whale. 
In his book on sea serpents, his con- 
vincing list of sightings of water 
animals similar to Nessie by seafar- 
ing men, one of them later a com- 
modore of the Cunard fleet, takes in 
an enormous creature frequently 
seen off Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
in 1817 and 1819, another observed 
in Loch Hourn (1872), and a third 
in the Kyle of Loch Alsh in 1893. To 
these Dr. Maurice Burton, deputy 
keeper of the British Museum’s de- 
partment of natural history, added 
the lau in his Living Fossils (1954). 
The lau inhabits Lake Victoria in 
Africa and is described as being from 
forty to one hundred feet long, with 
a thick body, a long neck and a 
snakelike head. It has been viewed 
by officers of the Victoria Nyanza 
steamers and explorers of standing. 
Doctor Burton, bearing in mind 
the multiple descriptions of Nessie’s 
structure and deportment, visited the 
London Aquarium one day three 
years ago to observe the conger eels 
there, some of them five feet long. 
His vigil at tankside resulted in posi- 
tive evidence that congers can swim 
on the surface, undulating laterally 
and producing humps that seem 
vertical, and leaving violent agita- 
tions of water when they dive. 
Sometimes, he found, only the tail 
was visible above the surface, or the 
long snakelike neck, or just the cen- 
tral part of the dark body, and Nes- 
sie has been seen in all of these pos- 
tures. Doctor Burton ably argues the 
possibility of a conger attaining 
giant size. 
When Nessie went unsighted 
from September, 1939, until Au- 
1940, many _ scoff-monsters 
this was proof that it 
had never existed except in the 
imagination. But no war year ac- 
tually went by without a report of 
it in the water, and it was seen eleven 
times in 1941. The winds of interest 
and had shifted in the 
weather of war, holiday makers had 
departed, and only doctors’ cars and 
official vehicles traveled the lochside 


gust, 


declared 


attention 


roads. 

Naturalists in Britain, wary of a 
long tradition of hoaxes, including 
spurious fossils of “prehistoric man,” 
have been disinclined to go out on a 
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limb about the Thing in the loch, 
since there is lacking any hide or 
hair, head or tail, of the enigmatic 
Whatever-it-is, and therefore many 
questions as to the monster’s origin, 
ancestry, longevity, feeding habits 
and sex life, often propounded, re- 
main scientifically unanswered or 
even untackled. It is known that the 
conger, like other eels, is a bottom 
feeder and not a surface diner. The 
oarfish, like the sea serpent for which 
it has often been mistaken, has kept 
most of its habits a secret. There 
have been vague plans to introduce 
an oar into the loch and see what 
happens, but so far this project re- 
mains in what movie men call the 
talking stage. It may be that Walt 
Disney, who has twice visited Loch 
Ness, will give the monster the bene- 
fit of one of his thorough and fasci- 
nating natural-history film docu- 
ments. His New York office says 
that such a project is under consider- 
ation, but so far has only been 
roughly blocked out. It should be a 
notable undertaking, if it comes to 
pass—the champion photographer 
of ferae naturae versus the champion 
evader of the camera lens, in the con- 
test of the century. 

Whatever the enigma of Loch 
Ness may be, and whatever happens 
to it finally, it is assured of a double 
immortality: an everlasting place in 
the colorful and gaudy annals of the 
Scottish highlands, and a permanent 
residence in the back files of the 
Times of London and perhaps a 
thousand other journals around the 
world. These annals and files are in- 
creased and enlivened every year by 
the addition of some new item: a 
caretaker claims he saw the monster 
drooling a blackish oily substance; 
a sailor asserts that the color of its 
serpentine coils is yellowish; a col- 
lege student insists he clocked 
making sixty miles an hour; a 
posthumous report comes to light of 
a smaller monster seen one day, ten 
years ago, trailing Nessie at a dis- 
tance of two hundred yards. This re- 
port of a second monster was made 
by two ladies of the Fraser family of 
Fort Augustus, who had requested 
that nothing be published about 
their experience during their life- 
time, and nothing was. 

The famous riddle of the loch still 
baffles investigators, but strange 
things continue to be found in the 
waters of the world. The most as- 
tounding of these was the 1938 dis- 
covery that the coelacanth, a fish 
supposed to have been extinct for 
seventy million years, is still extant, 
in fine fettle and excellent health. 
Where it has been all this time is as 
great a mystery as the origin and 
nature of Nessie. It serves to indi- 
cate a depressing possibility that Fish, 


which preceded Man, may yet out- 
last him on this whirling globe. One 
far day another Nessie may rise to 
the sullen surface of the loch, scan 
the silent banks and behold no liv- 
ing thing staring back at it—nothing 
furred, or feathered, or wearing 
clothes. But there are queer and 
present dangers to worry about. In 
this ominous era of guided missiles 
and unidentified flying objects, the 
cry most often heard is “‘There’s 
something up there!” A few years 
ago eerie green lights appeared high 
above Texas, and something large 
and blue and whirling is said to have 
pursued automobiles on high roads 
in Oregon when dusk was falling. 
Only last April residents of Rhodesia 
twice saw a flock of flying lizards, 
each about thirty inches long, per- 
haps the great-grandchildren of Mr. 
Sanderson’s gigantic “bat bird.” 
And what is that strange object in 
the sky, high above the housetops 
there, oblate and luminous, moving 
so swiftly, whooshing so loudly, 
headed for earth? 

I don’t know the answer to any of 
the mysteries of air, land or sea, but 
the remarkable case of the coela- 
canth has aroused hopes that Nessie, 
or one of its ilk, may yet be caught or 
cornered and classified. They seem 
to be as prevalent as witches in 
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many parts of the planet. In addi- 
tion to Nessie and the lau, there are 
the skrimsl of the Icelandic fjord 
and the ogo-pogo of British Colum- 
bia, and it may be that another coun- 
try than Scotland will eventually be 
the first to admit one of these under- 
water monsters to the scientific 
category of natural history. Mean- 
while, | am betting on Scotland, for 
many centuries ago it was written 
“in every loch there lives a dreaded 
beast.” 

Residents of the banks of all the 
Scottish lochs now keep a sharp, 
if furtive, lookout for such wonders 
of the water, and each loch has its 
ancient legend of “a floating island” 
or some other strange upheaval 
from time to time. I have little 
knowledge of what may be in the 
other lochs of Scotland, but I confi- 
dently join Captain Brodie, Ewan 
Fraser, the county clerk of Inverness- 
shire, and almost innumerable others 
in saying of Loch Ness, with un- 
shakable conviction: There’s some- 
thing out there! 

In conclusion, I am happy to be 
able to report that last-minute re- 
searches have definitely established 
at least one positive identification. 


The name of the county clerk of 


Inverness-shire is Mr. J. W. Mac- 
Killop. THE END 
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VIEWS UNLIMITED! Towering high above ex- For information and Color Folder estate of America’s premier year-round resort hotel - 
Clusive Beekman Hill, our rooms command Write HOLIDAY HEADQUARTERS For information and reservations contact your travel agent or ’ 
superb views of the East River, U.N. and the Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 


; New York Reservation Office: 40 Rocketeller Placa, Circle 5-668 
New York skyline. Your dollar still buys a lot 


of good living here. Singles from $7.00. Special 
weekly rates for extended visits. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS * WEST VIRGINIA 


North Carolina 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET H 














10P 0 THe 
TOWER 


oo HOTEL 
7 4 40 1H ST. AT EAST RIVER. NEW YORK 17.4.7 
a = Finest Stopping Place in the 
Philadelphia-Camden area. 


nl il { Mt ‘ ancenscone nour canons SENECA Irn 


Just 5 minutes from N, J. SOOHSHSHHSEHEHESHHHEHSESEHHSEHSEHEEHEEHEEHSEHEEHEEEEHOSEOCHOEEEE 
Turnpike exit 4; 10 minutes 


‘on 70 championship course at 
your door; putting greens and a 
heated pool on the terraces; fin- 
est food, in wide variety; bright 
Spacious rooms, suites; and 
alweys alert happy service! 
Come, enjoy! Write, phone 7154. 











ST. MORITZ ON- THE- PARK 
50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH - NEW ‘ORK 








to downtown Phila. Air Massachusetts 


yntuckec 





conditioned throughout ¢ 103 
Dorothy Draper decorated 

New York rooms @ Outdoor pool ¢ ae’) 
Restaurant-Bar ¢ 

Parking for 500 cars, 

WRITE FOR 

COLOR BROCHURE 
















Fun and 
Romance in a story-book 
setting. Come in September or \\ 
Ly October, the irresistible season on % 
old Cape Cod. Thrift season rates! 


Vermont SCAPE COD< 


ISLE of ROMANCE 








Visit Historic 
West Point 





Even summer lingers longer on 
romantic Nentucket island, « 
vacation paradise 30 miles at 
sea yet only an hour by alr 
from New York or Boston 
























AUTUMN DAYS IN VERMONT Write for tree color map, directory listing = September given you warm, sunny 
over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length days, swimming in 70” water, excellent fishing, bril 
lant colors of moor and een. All your favorite aporta 
© ¢ ‘ t 5 
Make your headquarters at the fa- BASIN HARBOR CLUB of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, interesting historic areas. Low Pollen Count. flo plan 
mous Hotel T} ideall Vermont guest house, housekeeping cottage our {ali vacation here where there’e more real on 
‘e rus ote yuyer... ideatly A meaniter epentee le oo own ir “y Kasin _ d or motel is desired. Write joyment per square mile than anywhere else you 
. . 5 P ; ovetlooking Lake ramplain ane ve faming Adi \ 
ocatec ove rlooking the beautiful Modern accommodations, golf, tennis, riding, bo \ Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce ean think of - 
Hudson River. 40 miles from New social fun for the whole family, all included in rates as low Hote Inne. Guest Houses. Bs Vo. 
ae as $15 per day American Plan after Labor Day. Fine “ om 1], Mass. : 7 f 
York City. The only hotel on the cuisine and friendly Beach Family hospitality. Write for rt) cellent Restaurants, For free illu = 
‘ . . color Foider. Kob't. Beach, Mar 
picturesque grounds of the United 


Tet: Vergennes TRinity 7-2961 NY MU 2-4300 


States Military Academy. Fine food. 


240 ATTRACTIVE ROOMS FROM $7 DOUBLE 


U.S. HOTEL THAYER 


WEST POINT - NEW YORK 





trated booklet write a 
Nentucket Information Service 4 


Nantucket |, Mess — 
Ranches — oS 


ee ee | WRITE cine: corre 




















the NOR, HFIERD 


OPEN ALL YLAK 









































“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” : Golf — Sports — Relaxation 
} Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Hiding, Trout advertisers for literature and at this delightful country inn 
Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 islands— pining, Sousry Dancing. Chuck Wagon Dinner Nests : Scenic surroundings, comfortatde roome, dell- 
Catering to 9 discerning smtio® aan, | eek Pack'ana Schenlng Tig Avani "he ee reservations Pita mi ake, Sporn res reat ton for every member 
clone. ferra ing aioe, Cnen ‘Ma ay to | Travel Agent or write for folder. May to Oct. 10% dis- | of the family at every season, 811-816 day ine. 
Oc tober ¥ ey ty " Mr "1000 Is himaetf | count in rates during Sept. Kates for children meals. 125 rooms. Near Northtield Schools. Folder 
Cap Thomson, Box 88, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. HANK HOOER PLORISGANT 1, COLORADO A. Gorden Moody, Mgr. Kast MNorthfietd, 32, Mase. 
= ———$<<—$ $$ | —___— New Hampshire | Pennsylvania 
Uncle Sam Boat Tours, 1000 Islands— | The Don K Ranch—Colorado Pinkham Notch — Dana Place Hotel Hershey and Cottages 
Fourteen arge comfortal r See romantic & | A “Shangri-La” in the Kockies! 6,000 {t. Vast acreage Located is White Mounta 2 a Am 
cine Milt maire Islas AC sous Billion Dotlar | Beautiful accommodations. Riding. Swimming pool Bar tain inn with Sowers, gardens, het te ned ws ve and walk for delightful Living. One of Amerion’s finest hotels 
Mt 1 awrence Seaway, st« » Canara One ot New York Superb food. A working ranch too, Sept. & Oct are de | wpountains Vall foliage colore never to be fe mee Ke wt Unique and Keautiful. 4 golf courses. Open year ‘round 
“ates outstanding scenic attractio May Nov. Free lightful here. Brochure on request and relaxation. $9-S11 oh mente. esrve ‘ . Kuropean Vian 
, Folder Cap Themen, Box 99, Alexandria Bay, N.Y Siieem Star Rt, Pueblo, Colo. Tel: Wetmore 9722 | in homnitainy Oy ull year Jeckson, New ieuntiee Joseph Gassier, Managing Director, Hershey, Po 
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Stace of the Month 


The Garden of Mexico 


@ The gardenia-bearing swimming pool and the 
snow-crowned peak shown opposite illustrate two 
extremes of a fortunate slice of Mexico called 
Veracruz. The mountain is Orizaba, second highest 
peak on the continent, the chilly climax to this warm- 
weather, warm-hearted province. The pool, in the 
town of Fortin de las Flores, is covered every day 
with the area’s greatest natural resource, flowers. 

Orizaba means in Aztec “* Rejoicing of the Waters,” 
and the streams which fall down the mountain's 
sides not only rejoice but also enrich, creating hydro- 
electric power and pockets of prosperous industrial- 
ism. But the mills cannot begin to match the volup- 
tuous productivity of the land. The State of Vera- 
cruz is strung along the lower half of Mexico’s Gulf 
Coast, terminating where the shoreline begins to 
turn north again to form the Yucatan Peninsula. It 
is a Sea-lringing crescent, and one of the most fertile 
areas in the world. Orchids grow in neglect like 
weeds, ignored blankets of gardenias, camellias, 
hibiscus, bougainvillea crowd each other in the sun. 
Much more of this wild jungle growth has been 
cleared away for coffee and banana plantations. 

This is the traditional gateway into Mexico, a 
many-colored welcome mat. Cortes, the first of the 
invaders, landed along the shore on Good Friday, 
1519, and in honor of the day named the spot Vera 
Cruz, the True Cross. He was so struck by the rich 
panorama before him and the rumors of gold and 
silver which came down from the inland mountains 
that he burned his ships, trapping his little band into 
conquest or death. The spread of Spanish power 
over the whole country thus began here, and ended 
here as well, three centuries later. This was the final 
patch of ground which the Spanish surrendered at 
the close of the Mexican Revolution in 1821. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY OTTO DONE 


Before that the port of Veracruz had been sacked 
regularly by pirates, and after that the French 
blasted it in 1838 and returned to occupy it in 1861 
An American flotilla bombarded it in 1847, and the 
Marines landed in 1914. Between these and other 
foreign visitations the town was decimated by pes- 
tilences and hurricanes, and wracked by Mexican 
forces fighting each other. 

Through it all the people retained a certain un 
crushable flair for enjoying themselves. Best of all 
they love to dance, and do every night. To the in- 
tricate beat of a harp-violin-guitar trio, they throw 
themselves into the quick-stepping Auapango, si- 
multaneously dancing and serenading each other 
with improvised couplets, tender or taunting. 

Further inland, as the country rises toward the 
great central plateau of Mexico, there are somewhat 
calmer pleasures. Cordoba, pink and blue and low 
roofed, maintains a strong Colonial tradition, Homes 
are built around a patio, where perhaps a fountain 
splashes and birds sing in papaya trees. The house 
itself is a hollow square of high-ceilinged rooms 
with tile floors, heavily carved doors and grilled 
windows. In the center of town, hours are frittered 
quietly away among peacocks in the parks. The 
stately Cérdobans are considered to be the extreme 
of a certain Mexican national type, the phlegmatic 
arch-conservative of the old school, 

Veracruz is nevertheless one of the most progres- 
sive of the States of Mexico. There is the hydro 
electric power, the improved roads, the railway 
triumphing over terrain as it rises along the view- 
crowded route of the Spanish conquerors toward 
Mexico City. The sears and graces of the past are 
still there, but softened by time and set among wild 
orchids in this garden of Mexico, re END 


fall 
means 
fun in 


Switzerland 


There's no place else ke 
Switzerland in the Autumn. Alpine 
freshness fille the air. And there's 
much to see and do 

You enjoy famous Autumn Fa rs 
And sten to music festivals fea 
turing artists of world renown 
You! thrill at the many sports 
events held each Fa And join 
n the fun and gaiety of the 
traditional Vintners Festivals 

Go this Fa it 6 easy to reach any 
part of Switzerland by Europe's 


moet efficient transportation 





THE FORD FAMILY 


Continued from Page 78 


Henry Ford who makes the Thun- 


derbird is the same Henry who pro- 
duced the Model T. Often when 


Young Henry makes a speech about 
foreign relations or free trade that his 
grandfather would not have uttered 
at the point of a gun, newspapers in 
Africa print a report on his talk 
under a photograph of Old Henry. 

The Ford brothers and their sister, 
Josephine, the wife of an industrial 
designer named Walter Buhl Ford 
who is not related to the motor 
dynasty, live near one another in 
Grosse Pointe in big, comfortable 





SALT-FREE DIET? 


Recapture flavor this easy way! 


“I completely satisfy my craving for 
real salt flavor by using Adolph’s, the 
best-tasting salt substitute made. 
Adolph’s looks, sprinkles and seasons 
like salt — retains its flavor in all cook- 
ing, baking and canning. The Mono- 
Potassium Glutamate in it accents the 
true flavor of all food. Enjoy eating 


systems again! Ask for Adolph’s Salt Substi- 
tute at your grocer’s”” 

See your local travel agent or 

write to FREE SODIUM CALCULATOR 





Adolph’s new vest-pocket Sodium Calculator 
gives sodium content of all familiar foods in 
average household serving portions. A handy 
a for low-sodium menu planning. Write 
or free copy right away. 

Adolph’s Ltd., Dept. D-9 
Burbank, California 


Swiss National Tourist Office 
Dept ‘3 Weet 4yt New Y x a NY 


661 Marke ; jan Fra ri 


Switzerland 
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YOUR VACATION PICTURES: cr: is: 0 sis: or mor 


comfortable than most of the other 


| houses in that wealthy suburb. Their 
widowed mother, Eleanor Clay 


| Ford, an exceptionally youthful and 


J | attractive woman, lives alone not far 
| away in the rusty stone mansion 
ao | 


that Edsel built at Gaukler Point on 













VISIT 
La Province de Quebec 


When the hillsides fame with autumn 


Lake Saint Clair. Josephine has four 
children and Benson and his wife, 


35mm Color Photography Fans— 
Edith McNaughton, the daughter 


. Mail P | color—when the days are still bright, 
PECHNICOLOR® Direct Mail Process | of a Cadillac sales manager, have a the nights long and cool—that's a 

»y Bags are th “\ mvenient way te | ood time to vacation in French 
a a ee : small son and a smaller daughter. — 


har ur color film pt ‘ ed and Canada. You will be welcomed with 
eyo oo * oOcess F 


“There has never been a divorce in old-time hospitality in comfortable 
mail d dire et to your home ready lo 


the Ford family, and | am willing to modern inns and hotels 


enjyoy the minute you return 


Ask your local dealer for the Red and 


bet that not one of them has ever 


been to a psychiatrist,” a friend of 


Black box containing this time-saving theirs says. “What is all this stuff 
Processing Bag. Send your 35mm Anseco about a multimillion-dollar inher- 
chrome, Ektachrome, and Kodachrome itance being bad for people?” 

films direct to Trecuntcotor, ( Direet The social life of the Fords at 


mail service is also available for 8mm and Grosse Pointe is mostly spent with 


lomm color movies couples of their own age who live in (os 





Your processed slides are coated with 
protective lacquer individually inspected, 
mounted and numbered—and mailed to 
your home in record time. They arrive in 
PeECHNICOLOR’S new exclusive Plastic 
Viewer Slide Box—a compact storage 


case that doubles as a handy viewer 


lor last service and quality processing think first of 


the neighborhood. Once a week in 
each of their homes they show new 
movies and occasionally they give 
fancy parties. At one Christmas 
gathering in Young Henry’s house, 
the guests were astonished to find 
the walls of the game room deco- 
rated with caricatures made from 
photographs of their faces and car- 





| To help plan your trip to French-Canada 
and for information, write: Provincial 


Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 


Québec City, Canada: or 48 Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y 


LA PROVINCE DE 


| = il i NJ ee Cc) C3 FR toon-sketched bodies. Young Henry 
seldom mixes socially with Ford 


WORLD AUTHORITY IN COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY © HOLLYWOOD AND NEW YORK 








Motor Company executives. Friends 
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who ha see! 


him at work and at 
play say that | omething of a 
Jekyll-Hyde. “In the office. h s cool 
ind reserved, but in the evening with 


people who have nothing to do with 


I al comedian,” 


iS Dusiness esat 
of them says 


one 


The tax situation being what it ts, 


the Fords of today cannot be so free 
with money as their grandparents 
ind parent Edsel’s yacht, th 
Onika, was a 125-foot, 270-ton 


houseboat, built at 1930 prices for 
$307,000. It carried eight passengers 
and a crew of twelve men. Benson's 
Onika, a 
ol 


Benson's wife does the cooking and 


fifty-eight-footer, has a 


crew one skipper. On cruises, 


acts as acrew member. When Young 
Henry and Benson were attending 
Hotchkiss School in Lakeville, 


necticut, Edsel looked for 


Con- 
a place he 
them. He 
liked the nearby White Hart Inn but 


did not care for the way it was being 


could stay while visiting 


run, so he bought it. Young Henry’s 
family has been spending summers 
for seyeral years in an ocean-front 
house at Southampton no more pre- 
tentious of a 
Last 


water-lront 


than a beach home 
well-to-do dentist 
did bu 
a few miles away 
Barthelmess, the silent-movie 


Young Henry had the Barthel 


meé d 


moderately 
he 
estate 
ard 


Star 


year a large 


from Rich- 


mess house to his wite’s 


family property in Southampton 


where it is now occupied by one of 


brothers, and he is building a 
vy house on its former site. This 
ms to be an elaborate under- 

taking even in swanky Southampton 
but when the project is finished it 
vill be as nothing compared to the 
Edsel Ford summer residence, a 
three-million-dollar stone cottage 


secluded in seventy-five acres of sea- 
at Seal Harbor, Maine 
Old Henry Ford lived on until the 


side woods 


spring of 1947, his eighty-third year 
On his last day, he 
better health and spirit than he had 


seemed to be in 


enjoyed in a long time. Robert Ran- 
kin, his chauffeur, took him for a 
drive through the Rouge plant and 
around the familiar sights in Dear 
born that he had known as a boy 
When Old Henry returned to his 
Fair Lane estate, he asked to stop at 
the powerhouse to see how Charles 
' rl if uperintendent, was 
ttin n with the work on the elec- 

1 turbdin Old Henry was very 
proud of Fair Lane's private power 
stem. Alv in independent soul, 
he wanted nothing from public 
itilities. He made his own electricity 
vith water power from the River 
? ouge that ran through his property. 
m this day, he ver, the Rouge 
vollen | pring thaws and 
verflowed its banks, flooding 

the turbines at the powerhouse and 





leaving Fair Lane without lights. Two 
motors had been brought in and at- 


tached to an auxiliary turbine and 


while Old Henry was there, watching 
the 


the work lights came on again 
Ford looked at Voorhess and said, wit! 
a grin, “You won't get sore, will you, t 
I tell Mrs. Ford I was the one who fixed 
the lights?’ But the load was too much 


for the motors. That night Fair Lane 


2 


Va, 


Schenley | 


OFC 


again was plunged into darkness. Henry 
Ford, the miracle man of modern me- 


chanical production, went out of the 


world as he had come into it eighty 
by the light of a 


w candles and a kerosene lamp 


ti * vears before 


turned Fat 
Lane over to the University of Michi 


ihe Fords have now 
gan as a campus for its proposed Dear- 


born branch. Near it stands the tower 


CANADIAN WHISKY — 


A BLEND 
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Ik YEARS O 


ing new Ford Central Office Building 
that became the compan executive 
headquarters last fall, a mbol of th 
Thunde rbird wee Old Henry n r had 
much use for fancy office buildings but 
the name of the new street on whicl 
this one is located gives the Ford Moto: 
Company an address that he might 
have liked. It is called The American 
Road rHE END 


THE WORLD SENDS 


imported Fe 
yhiness 


Canadian — try 


SS onnnte 
A, COYMWNME 


NOTHING FINER TO AMERICA 


S 
Any bottle that s: =—>chenley ; 
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UNIVERSITY CLAS 










Male, fh 
pus, c snow 
A Handeen 


coat for cam- 
and stadium. 
weather-biocker in 
@ cotton gabardine 
with collar that converts to a snug 
hood. Natural color, lined with red 
woo! plaid. Sizes 36 to 42. 32.60 


UNIVERSITY GHOF, 2nd FLOOR 
Mall and telepnrene orders invited, 
MUrray ri 66-2000 


DE FINNA 
PIF TH AVE., AT G2nda GT., M.Y. 
LINCOLN ROAD, MIAMI BEACH 


ANitilailita ¢ 
MUSEUM 


Reproductions 
by Hagerty | 






WINDSOR 
SIDE CHAIR rr’ 


wy hae ly . 
a oe Fens 10 want / 
" the ( : ; | | \ 
eee | Hie 
toe i} vd ASSEMBLED, UNFINISHED $19 95 
ASSEMBLED, FUNISHLD $24 98 


! Antique Stain finishing 
' Wit $1 45 
vy ' 
' 

f 

wore, \i a A f 

Lr | it eI " 

white FOR NEW 

lig 
Wons Hack t ; Vol j 


1™M 


8 Gohassel Colonials 








$14.95 


Comtert and fit Guaranteed 
pass CATALOS 


RELIAB LE 
BOOT STORE 


403 5 W Washingten 
Pertiand 4 Oregen 





valier ir 


| 


DELRAY BEACH AND NAPLES 


ISt\AND — 





ROVERS. REVSERAGY eee 


hl ! ” of our finest imported 


LONG 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


CHATHAM 3 MA 


BRANCHES AT; 





EASTHAMPTON 


high 
CAPEZIOS 


low 





(aj Pum} in, prince heel that 
1 way under, Black, red, navy, brown, 
hite kid, I 8 ! ied Black patent 


$15.20 





Capezio Tenn 


Onxtlord th black cello 





ind laces. Red, black, beige, navy, arey, loden 
preen, taupe ueded leather \ white 
| sueded leather with white cello sole and lace 
| $11.20. Prices include postage 
| 
| Se nd 25¢ for new fall catalog with 83 
| 


| Capezios, 121 fashions and accessories 


Pita ch 


Dept. 4-9, 541 Main Street, New Rochelle, N. Y 


| 


convenient! faat! low eoat! 


COLOR PRINTS 


and film processing by mail 


om oe 6 me reer seems 
Knecochrome. Uhischrome * 
or Super i ech ome 
simm 206 7“ 
Supereliges. Sled’ ts %s es 
Vamounted 100 JSmm dupe ates 
| Redachrome 70 exp 150 | Serry we de wet ship COD 
COLORFAR LABORATORIES + tHE 
Cail (atv ( toe Ae Ooty 
1160 0 Bentent Sreet Diver tering Mer ytend 
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~ 'O DE DAT 


Summer's Placid outdoor setting is about to give way to in- 
door living. Labor Day raises the curtain ona brisker, more sophisticated 
scene 


one that calls for a new set of props. Indoor entertainment takes 


on a formal grace; we turn from barbecue cookery to more venturesome 

















for a charmingly feminine 
answer to cool 

evenings. This triangular stole 
is knitted of 
feather-light Angora and 
comes in beige, red, 
white, pale blue or black. 
6’ long. $12.25, 

postpaid. Anne Huxley, 


Lenox, Mass. 


Fan Baskets 

A graceful pair of bamboo baskets 
from Japan to use as 
imagination dictates—for bread, for 
sewing, or what you will 
Nest of two, 2'9”x 7”x 9” 
x 8’ x 10”, $6.95, 

The Mail Trade Shop, 


and 


postpaid 


1760 Waianuenue Ave 
TH 















indoor Gardener 

How do your house 

plants grow? Green indeed, 
if you cultivate 

them with this small-scale 
brass rake and hoe 

Bamboo handle is 6'»” long 
$5.25, postpaid 

Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., 
Fifth Ave. at 48th St., 

N. Y.C. 36 


Pen and Penguin 

This rare bird's natural habitat 

is parties or dorms and he thrives on 
autographs. He's suited 

in black-and-white or turquoise- 
and-white cotton with red bill and 
feet, and has a ball-point 

pen tucked beneath his flipper 
14'4” high. $2.50, postpaid 
International Marketing 

Co., 101 W. 30th St., N-Y.C. 1 
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SHOPPE 


dishes; 


fall wardrobes need sprucing up. To start you off on your sea- 


sonal shopping tour—without sacrificing those last pleasant days 


in the sun— 


the Shopper brings straight to your patio chair a col- 


lection of autumn-bright ideas for your home, your larder, yourself. 


Smoker's Kit 

of black or sun tan 

leatherlike plastic clips firmly 

to auto sun visor, 

Has holders for cigarettes, 

pipes, matches, map; includes pipe 
reamer and cleaners, 

tobacco pouch, sunglasses, pencil. 
5'4”"x13”. $2.95, postpaid. 

The Smoker's Corner, Box 363, 
Tuckahoe, N.Y. 





Campus Classics 


Start off the fall semester with 

these brushed, Shetland wool sweater 
mates, hand-knitted 

in the Shetland Islands. Choice of 
oatmeal or gray, with Fair 

Isle design at neck in harmonizing 
pastel colors. Sizes 34-40 

Cardigan, $18.95; pullover, $16.95 
Postpaid. J. Press, 

341 Madison Ave., 


N.Y 4. BF, 





Wall Hanging 

Trumps in game-room decoration 
a white canvas scroll with 
playing-card design 
hand-screened in red, yellow 

and blue. Gilded wooden 

dowels at top and 


bottom. 18”x46”. $5, postpaid. 


Richter Artcraft Co., 215 
Toledo 5, Ohio. 


First St., 

















Chop Biocks 

double as cutting boards or hors 
d'oeuvres serving trays, and 
make attractive wall decorations 
Solid end-grain maple, 
hand-rubbed, with walnut 
handles and brass 
rings. 8” and 11” 
$13.45 a pair, 
postpaid. Leslie Creations, 
Lafayette Hill, Pa 


in diameter 
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Make Them 
Mow From Mite 
For Koma 


MAGAZINE 


These targe, hard 
come wall racks 
erevent ‘meee 
tine mew”, Mae 
arines will net 


DE BUSSCHERE OF BELGIUM 


SHOE ARTISANS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 


BELGIAN SHOES 


De Busse ere 


"_HABANERA $49.50 





BELGIAN SHOES, INC., 


60 EAST 56TH ST... NEW YORK 





MATCHING DEERSKIN 


Envelope clutch bag and four-button 
gantlet gloves heavenly twins of 
identical matching deerskin in the soft, 
creamy, natural shade that goes with 
everything so soft, so smooth, so 
lovely to wear. 116. Bag, with twin 
gold-colored fawn ornament, is 7.95 
122. Gloves, 6 to 8, half-sizes, 6.95 
Add 25c¢ each postage and handling 
More deerskin gloves, caps, shorts, jack 
ets in our new catalog, ready now 
Gift suggestions by the score 


THE VERMONT CROSEROADS STORE, 


><} WATERBURY 7, VERMONT, &- 


AM Stees 
COMPLETE 
or 1 EASY 
1-8, wITS 


RACKS 





Pertect in oMfice of reception ‘oom 
honey tone knett, pine or lovely mapte or mahogany Nevteh 
for easy, here ancomtly. Precision cut, drifted, 
sended ete with sienpte inetructions 





Meney Back Guarantes 


For 0 magerines 20° « 77° (101) 617.06. KH 60.06 
For 46 magarines 10" « 40" (Vetter) $27.60. H4 $16.06 


For @ magarines 46" « 17” (Oouble Width) $32.60. KH $18.06 
Finished Racks Shipped hap. Chas. Coll 
Send i0c tor 44 Page Catalog of Furniture and Hits 


YIELD HOUSE 


smensais, Sener Dept. 49-7 
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For bright 
Fall days... 





our wool “kilotte” 


When the air is crisp and the 
occasion calls for sports clothes 

. don our new kilotte tartan 
skirt, It's just one of the smart 


country fashions here at Aak, 


Kilotte skirt with cleverly con 
cealed attached shorts. Choose Dre 
Campbell, MacLachlan or Princess 


Mary. Sizes 10 to 16 $18.95 


Cable Stitch all wool sweater 


with two-way collar, which may be 
worn inside to make a cardigan 
White, black, red, 56 to 4). 614.95 


Our Dacron-cotion blouse Was 
long leeves, comes in white lemon 


or ie blue, size 10 to 20, $8.95 


ABERCROMBIE & FP ITCH 


‘EW YORE it MALIISO vit 
LVMMES Hat HYA ' 


CHICAGO LAA , ). BWANASH 


— 





Superb XMAS CARDS from 


your 35MM COLOR SLIDE 
at at history-making L Low PRICE 








Comptete sachs in satin semoothy 


anaemia 





KitsSent Postpaid 








North Conway, N. H. 


SUPERB quality, SELF 


cards tor mounting prints. 75 tor $2.50 
25 extra prints FREE Send 10¢ tor samples 


SEEING 1S BELIEVING 


COLOR CHROME Dept.N-1, Box 231 
t BARRINGTON, ILL 


STICKING back for “\natont 
mounting. Many uses Made from your own favorite 
35mm, 628 of stereo COLOR side. Beautiful Christmas 
Sept. orders 
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At $15.05 @t) Bight Lobeters end Va peck 
100) on 9 


Lobsters 


Steamer Clams (ebeout Ten 


At $296.75 #2) Sixteen Lobsters and full 


peck Clame OR 4) Twenty Lebeters 
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SALTWATER FARM 


fully yours, 
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; DAMARISCOTTA 13 MAINE 

: Enclosed is ©) $15.95 ©) $28.75 
: Please ship ‘Bake circled oo? 2 

; for wee on (date) 
: oO Send catalogue of Seafoods 
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; Address 
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CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


CHOW CHOW 


THE ORIGINAL MUSTARD PICKLE 


M. n, N ipoleonk or otherwise, have 





called for Chow Chow since 1817! 
When the banished Emperor headed for 
St. Helena, his distinguished chef, Signor 
Qualiotti, went into the service of Crosse 
& Blackwell. He re-created for his new 
employers Chow Chow, the original and 
inimitable Mustard Pickle he'd invented 
especially for Napoleon. No relish tray 
has beer { without Chow Chow 
in . 
t 
amas’, ‘7 
wim, / 
® | 
HOF Chow ’ 
' 
§ 
| > 
* 
C & B's Chow Chow has traveled in cam 
paign chests around tI world, favored by 
i on ever front Signor Quahotus 
recipe, which Cro & Blackwell would 
not dream ofl inging ised today 
Insist on Chow Chow by Crosse & Black 
well. Look for the jar wrapped in the 
distinctive ¢ paper bag 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
FINE FOODS SINCE 1706 
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AAA to EEE 


KING-SIZE, INC. 


127 Brockton, Mass 


Science Gives You 
“A Short Cut to Learning 
Learn Anything 
Faster — more easily 
with 
The DORMIPHONIC 
Memory Trainer 
... Awake and Asleep 


NO 








lt Works for You 


“ t i tart to learn 


ake ‘ : ret ‘ how bye 





' ractical 
i all ages 
" ' " et 
BREAK DOWN BARRIERS to LEARNING 
} HteW Lhe tue Norke FOR Von 
\ rKREb Book oF for PRE DEMON TRA 
TI (ret the Setentife I le « loday 
r " 
| MODERNOPHONE, INC Cirete 7-0830 ; 
; 296-097 Radic City, New Vork 20.6. ¥ i 
it Viease r FREE Booklet. It 
i ed “ t IhHORMI. 4 
, vu ‘i lo for , 
i ny ' 
i 18 i ' “tA ry 
i ' 
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' Py guage wet . | 
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Compass Cup 


This multi-purpose, collapsible cup 

from Germany is made of 
nickel-plated brass, holds 6 o7s., and 

has compass, magnifying 

lens, and a polished metal bottom 

to use as mirror or to flash 

sun signals. Telescopes to only 


15%” x 254”. Use as a 
paperweight too. $8.75, 
postpaid. Perry Products, Box 


368, Peterborough, N.H. 


VO MS Ma MAMA 


for QUICK DELIVERY 
have it sent by AIR 






Lacy Tracery 
Light-as-lace aluminum culf bracelets 
Non-tarnishable colors: yellow-gold 
rose-gold, silver. German import deal 
for gilts! Bracelet, $1. Earrings, $1. Tax 
included. Air delivery: Add 


B. M. LAWRENCE IMPORTS 
244 California Street + Sen Francisco 11, Calif 


a DMS Ma Mah 


Can [, At My Ace. 


Become A Hotel Executive? 


oem of Lewis Cradu 







ves you can quality tor 
na hotel 
lor apartment house 
positions. Opportunities 
erywhere for both young and 


motel and 












mature Previous experience 
proved unnecessary Train at 
home or through resident 





ow in Washington. Na 
th wide Placement Service 
PRI. Write for F KEE book 
Your Big Opportunity 
Approved tor ALL Veteran |raiming 
Lewis Hotel Training School 
Desk C0693, Wash. 7,0. C. 4ist Yr 


Write Today for FREE BOOK 
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Snack Tabies 

Spare your guests uneasy 
plate-juggling with 

a set of sturdy, 

pine folding tables 

Natural finish, with alcohol- 
12” x 15” 


surface, 21” high. Set of 4, 


prool tops 


$20, express collect 
Wits End, 221 Bellevue Ave., 
Upper Montclair, N. J 






/ 


Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
















For HOLIDAY Readers 
The perfect gift 
Holiday ... handsome red simulated 
leather hold 
six issues. “HOLIDAY” is stamped 


for collectors of 


binders designed to 


in gold on both front and backbone. 
$2.50 ea. postpaid. 
(Residents of Pa. add I% sales tax.) 


Send check or money order to 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 


Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








1000 "Wasecs* 51 








SET OF 10 COLOR SLIDES 


“only $1.75, 


Write low freelisiaf 
Aumireds Of other aris at 
SAME LOW PRICE! 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


Dep't H Ww) years of « 
3825 Georgia Ave. 


mos! imieresiing 





oda 





or proneering 


Wash. 11, D.C. 





Up to 4 lines beautifw printed 
name and address on finest su 

Pad 1 

X PRES 

tationery 

y 3! ppd 

4ifer 
ont orders 8. rT) 
satisfied «customers! M ki 
you don't agree these a rst 
labels Me Kegu 


eal 
Bidg., Mar Vieta 


3 ORDERS $2 ppd. 
















Be good to # 


SOLBY BAY 











SEPTEMBER 


Send for f ree Car 
“les fp, “og 










your feet 


Enjoy buying good shoes . é 
4 4 


o/Z 
SAAAAA 19 bis, my 


by maw our catalog shows 
vast variety of styles from $9 95 
and our enormous size (ange Mmsures 
pertect fit or your money refunded 
Write te Deportment 19 
45 WINTER ST BOSTON 8 MASS 
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Sea-Food Treat 

A 2-gallon pine bucket packed 
with twelve varieties of 

sea foods: clam and fish chowders, 
lobster and crab meat, 

clam bisque, Newburgh sauce base, 
minced clams, deviled 

kippers, sardines, lobster and 

crab spreads, lobster 

knuckle meat. $10, postpaid 
Saltwater Farm, Inc., 


Damariscotta, Me 


aa 








2 For $1.50 
Sturdy, inexpensive slide files simplify 
filing and finding your 35 MM slides 


Cabinets hold 
board slides 


50 glass or 100 card- 
Each has an attached in- 
dex—allows you to locate a particular 
slide instantaneously! Files are heavy 
paperboard with deep library brown 
woodgrain paper finish. Measure 54” 
x 9”. Sets of two. Order No. 5227-6, 
Slide Files, 1 Set. $1.50 postpaid 


WRITE FOR FREE GIFT CATALOG! 








Wiles Kimball 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


IAD ee 
* Free 
Catalog 


Just Of the Press 


Fully illustrated, 
108 pages, show- 
ing Hunting Foot- 
wear, Clothing, 
and one hundred 
and twenty other 
leather and can- 
vas specialties of 
our 


129 Bond St., 















own manu- 
facture for camp- 


ers and hunters. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 132 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mirs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 








and money by shows 


——— the » cu fea » 
om) (Ommase 

aprnovee ey me who 

aure mank®®') wilt fo8 COMPASS WISTORY FOLDER 


DINSMORE INSTRUMENT CO., 1805-3) KELSO ST, FLINT 1, MICH. 


Picnic Basket 

to take along on autumn outings 
Natural-straw satchel from 

Italy contains two aluminum vacuum 
bottles with red plastic tops 

and three plastic food 

boxes. Bottles are quart size, 

one for food, the other 

for beverages. $14.75 postpaid. 
264 Boylston St., 
Mass 


The Union, 


Boston 16, 





Pi, ee 


SWIVEL 
CAPTAIN'S STOOL 


With Sturdy, Concealed 
Ball Bearing Swivel 





Now & swivel stool styled 
for the home. For the drink 
bar, food bar, kitchen counter 
work or drafting table, office 
ete. Ideal child's dining chair 
(turnings on legs allow easy 
slicing off as child grows 
Large, contoured seat and wide 
curved back give mazsimum 
comfort Rungs are just the right 
leg height for young or old 
Thick knotty pine seat and 
back~hardwood legs and 
rungs. In finest hand crafted 
quality. Beautifully finished in 
mellow honey toned knotty pine 
o maple Seat bt WH in. oF 
24 in. (Specify). Only $16.95 


COMPLETE KIT — tor cnsy 








Complete home sssembly. Pretitted, 
or in Easy drilied, sanded, ete. with 
1-Hr. Kits simple instructions silos 


Shipping Charges € ollect 


WEW 48-Page CATALOG—175 Pieces—SEND 10¢ COIN OR STAMPS, 


Be 603s YIELD HOUSE 
Guarantee Dept. H9-7, North Conway, N. H 











NEW WAY TO SLEEP 
md M back « env Be ‘4 Mi o~ 
Liwe iL. (44 4 
$2 ea. 3 for $5 
NOW! Tee-P!'s available in long sleeves 
$3 ea 2 for $5 
ili p pu 
WITTMANN TEXTILES 
“= "s Di any ~~ a 











Printed Name & 
Address Labels 
1000 Sparkling name & 


$4 
assent nas." meaty [Ee | 


Plastic box for just $1 postpaid! 6 
orders of more at 75¢ per order! 
Money back guarantee. 300 LABELS— 
50c. (No Plastic Box). Free wholesale 
selling plan! 


1000 








TOWER PRESS, INC. 
Bex 591. Lynn 462, Mase. 


FACTORY TO YOu 


Worlds Finest 
Tedd eT! SAVE 


PROVEN 


FREE! 64-rage CATALOG 
BEFORE YOU BUY any siceping bag 
door clothing or insulated 
GET THE FACTS about 
Read what authorities say 

® SEND FOR 
your cory 
TODAY! 


out 
underwear, 
insulations 


Includes tents & other comping 
equipment 


NO RISK. You'll agree ours 


is far better quality, far better value, 
or we will promptly refund in full 
including shipping costs both ways 


ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


Made exclusively in our own factory under U. § 
Patents. Sold direct to you only...never through 
deciers, never under other brands. 


BAUER ayn 
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WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-FI COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE Hi-Fi COLOR. inicriors 
of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night life 

exclusive new slides of Russia the 
shots you need to complete your collec 
tion. Over $200 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval! Name the spot, we'll furnish 
the slide—including title and map slides, 






















SEND for free 52-page illustrated color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 5mm slides 
and “Suggestions for Giving a Travelogue” by 
Thayer Soule, Prod. Mgr Burton Holmes 
Travelogues. Stereo list free if requested 


Ernest H.Wolfe (2.00i"%" 


Take along Pe 








NOW... enjoy both kinds 


of famous Pfaelzer Steaks 






Shipped DIRECT TO 
YOU “Biost Frozen” 

ready fer your 
treeser, Perfect ar 
rival GUARANTEED 
Delivery anywhere in 
the 48 states 


INTRODUCTORY Here's your opportunity to enjoy 

OFFER! the same flavorful U.S. Prime 
Limited Time Only Plaeizer Boneless Strip Sirloin 
Box of 12 Steaks 


and filet Mignon served in the 
nation’s leading hotels, clubs and 
restaurants. This exciting combi 
nation pack of 12 Ploeizer Steaks 


8 Filet Mignons, 4 
Jumbo Boneless 


Sirloins $305° 


he A weaves is sure to enhance your personal 
Money Order and family's enjoyment 
Receipt promptly delight your guests when you 
acknowledged entertain, Ploelzer steaks ore 
Also available 
Box of 16 Filet not available in any store 
Mignons $29.50 PLACE TRIAL ORDER TODAY! 
Box of & Jumbo C WE.105 hating & hundred 
Boneless Sirloins other items for the home avalatie on 
$31.50 request. For gift selection, write for 


Gilt Guide G-110 


ptaélzer 


All above steaks 
appron. 1%" thick 
All orders wpece 


RR. Express 
PAID! Orders of 
any 2 of more praciz ime 


boxes shipped to 
one address 5% 
DISCOUNT! 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
Chicago 9, i. Dept. 4-9 











EARLY AMERICAN CHARM 


Hand 
Crafted 
Coloniai 
Furniture 


of solid wood 
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ious finishes 
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rr guarant 1. ©0pm j La 
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im ¢ tats l hat 
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MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and: tEARWN to 





SPANISH (,*”4'c2" ) » FRENCH» ITALIAN 


GERMAN «+ RUSSIAN + JAPANESE 





Cadillac 
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ance, ande 


Be sure to look for the | 


$39. te _ name Cadillac. 
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ICELANDIC . 
any of 34 languages 


MODERN GREEK 
available AT HOME 


With LINGUAPHONE |) A j 
tronal Method y Mur Vt b 

POMORKOW rITCOSTS I Vii 
Only LIN GUAPHONE brings the «eu nat ‘ 
aude learhe ; home | 4 1) 
you linte o lingual { rhe ‘ 
tional KMeeord “ ’ 
quiet moth , and ' 

‘ PEAK. I 
apemk your tect her “ ' 
Used international, ‘ “ ond 

rom Mine thea } } 
earned another ue meer vals 
Send pager | for View tevokle Ve 
that ; “ . ; ‘ 
taile oF here MVE TI t 
n the language you ches bern Tel 
Linguapt I i ¥ Ma at) 
Linguaphone institute ci 17-0890 


1-37-0907 Radio City, New Vork 20,N. ¥ 
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ty Sime 


The World's Standard Conversational 
Method for Over Walt a Century 
























The advertisement 
reproduced on this page, 
which first appeared 

33 years ago, carries 

a message as true now 
as it was then... 

“Via CUNARD— 

there is no better way”’ 
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THE 
DELAWARE RIVER 


Continued from Page 70 


up. The wind whips Washington’s 
riding cloak. Bites to the bone. His 
teeth hurt, but the plan is sound, the 
timing impeccable and the ghost 
fingers of destiny beckon from the 
Jersey side. Forty-five minutes of 
fighting in Trenton broke the Hes- 
sian might forever and undoubtedly 
saved the cause. | think Washington 
breathes there forever human on 
those riverbanks above Trenton. 


Trenton is a larger Easton, scrab- 
bled with heterogeneous architec- 
ture, the old and the new thrown to- 
gether hit or miss. If you seek the 
past, the pre-Revolutionary bar- 
racks are still standing, as is the Old 
Quaker Meeting House. But the 
city is an increasingly important 
commercial center, being the upper- 
most point of the Delaware River 
industrial complex. At Trenton the 
Delaware begins to carn its living 
as a commercial river—one of the 
most important waterways, for its 
length, in the country. 

Bordentown, where Washington’s 
diversionary crossing bogged down 
almost two centuries ago, is a charm- 
ing commuters’ town on Trenton’s 
edge, with an authentic Colonial 
echo. And between Bordentown and 
the opposed cities of Bristol, Penn- 
sylvania, and Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, is the home of William Penn— 
old Pennsbury Manor. Amazingly, 
there are a few miles on the Penn- 
sylvania shore, before you reach the 
industrial outskirts of North Phila- 
delphia, where green fields and 
young thick-growth timber throw 
you back in mind to what the river 
was in Penn’s time. Then you come 
under the great bridge arches—and 
Philadelphia closes in on one side 
with Camden across the way. 
both 


river with almost fifty miles of in- 


Together, cities line the 


dustrial water front into which the 
Schuylkill 
like the Charles in Boston 


with its rowing clubs 
empties 
from the Pennsylvania side. Yet 
oth sides are laced with litthe muddy 
reeks which continue well on down 
to the mouth in Jersey and Del- 
aware. Creeks of the dreams of many 
barefoot boys long since grown and 
gone. Creeks to be rafted and val- 
iantly sailed on the wings of adven- 
ture, for the Delaware 1s an easy 
river for a boy to see Java Head 
from, to see Malabar and to smell 
the brown and dusty autumn mists 
of the China Coast. 

From Philadelphia you travel 
effortlessly to shabby, linoleum- 
smelling Chester. On then to the 


obtrusive town of Wilmington, in 
Delaware, with the broad flats of 
Jersey opposite and the river widen- 
ing to the Atlantic. On to Colonial 
New Castle, where William Penn 
first stepped ashore—where the 
charm of another day still lingers in 
the old section. On to the Bay, and 
the Delaware River—an old, old 
man—has finally reached the sea, 


Swedes and Finns, Welsh, Scotch 
and Dutch, German, Irish and Eng- 
lish have been the Delaware's peo- 
ple, and its history has been as var- 
ied. Caesar Rodney paralleled the 
lower Delaware in his ride from 
Dover to Philadelphia to cast the 
one deciding vote for American 
Independence. Capt. John Smith 
sailed the Delaware, as did Steel- 
coat, the legendary gunner. Politi- 
cal and religious freedom were first 
granted to the Delaware people in 
1682 by Penn’s Assembly. The Lenni- 
Lenape camped along its banks 
that tribe to other tribes 
brought their disputes for impartial 
The Penn Treaty Elm 
near Shackamaxon was the site of 


which 
arbitration 


the first treaty between whites and 
Indians to swear everlasting and un- 
broken faith. The “Walking Pur- 
chase” is river history, wherein 
Thomas Penn claimed an area of 
land from the Delawares “‘as far as 
a man can go in a day and a half” 
and then hired the three best athletes 
of the day to cover sixty-five instead 
of the expected thirty miles. 
Mennonites, Moravians, Dunkers, 
Quakers, Hot Church 
Schwenkfeldians, and who not else 
have worshiped God along its banks. 
Seventeen-year-old Ben Franklin 
fished 


fanatics, 


Delaware waters, and the 
scandalous Lady Jenks in breeks 
hunted the Colonial fox along the 
The “Philadelphia 


lawyer” came into being on the 


Jersey shore. 


Delaware—at Peter Zenger’s trial 
for libel in 1735. 

French and Spanish privateers 
have stood up-river in their time to 
fire on Salem and New Castle. The 
pirate Kidd has lain off Henlopen 
with agents operating for him in 
The Paxtang Boys, 
two thousand strong, harassed the 
Valley to put down Quaker Paci- 
fism when Indian trouble was rife 
in the Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst first suggested biological 


Philadelphia. 


days when 
warfare: to give the Indians blankets 
infected with smallpox. 

In olden times the Upper Dela- 
gouging You 
fought a man to get him down, to 


ware was a river, 
crush his ribs with knee and boot 
and to pop his eyes «ut with your 
thumbs. By contrast, in the Mora- 
vian country, you got married by 
drawing lots for eligible girls. Hit or 


HOLIDAY 


miss as that may seem, the divorce 
rate was infinitely lower then. 

Talleyrand knew the lower reaches 
of the Delaware, as did Chateau- 
briand, la Rochefoucauld, the Vis- 
count de Noailles, Lafayette, the 
Comte de Ségur, Louis Philippe, 
Lord Ashburton and Kosciuszko 
But vast numbers of modest people 
have lived along its banks and found 
happiness as well as drama. 

May | quote from an old, yel- 
lowed letter written by a gentle- 
woman almost fifteen decades ago 
during our Second War with Britain? 


“Our contiguity to the Delaware is 
not entirely agreeable in a time of 
war. . But | must do the Army the 
justice to say that we were never but in 
one instance, disturbed by them and 
then their behaviour was certainly most 
gentlenunly Thee may reasonably 
suppose that sixteen waggons with 
their attendant guards were sufficient 
to alfright us. Upon conversing with 
the officers and receiving their assur- 
ances that they did not wish to alarm 
us and that stern necessity compelled 
them to come at so unseasonable an 
hour, to-gether with their politeness, 
when told that we were unprotected, in 
placeing a guard for our 
quieted our fears 

Ann Bellah 
wife of 
John Bellah 
of Naaman’s Creek 
State of Delaware.” 


defense, 


Someday | mean to use that for- 
Quaker 
greal-great-grandmother—as a tax 
deduction. 


aging expedition on my 


So we have come down the long 
trace of the Delaware and parted 
the curtain to its older years to see 
what it was like in other days, 

To me, the first mention of it 
never means the great tankers plow- 
ing slowly up to Philadelphia, or 
the rushing white rapids above 
Trenton, It never means the long 
vista to the storied Gap or the blue- 
hazed Poconos. As soon as the 
river's name is spoken, the very 
first syllable starts a sympathetic 
watering in my mouth 

To me the clams of the inlets be- 
hind Rehoboth will always be the 
largest in the world, consistent with 
innate delicacy. To me the turtle 
soup of Kent County will always be 
the richest. To me shad and shad roe 
must always be said to be Delaware 
or Schuylkill caught(no matter where 
it actually is caught), Wilmington 
cooked and single-mindedly eaten 
And Philadel- 


phia scrapple for breakfast will al- 


with no conversation 


ways make me eight years old in 
heart again, and there is no second 
to Pocono venison and the trout of 
the Upper River creeks 
Please—up napkins and down 
forks, and let us have at it! 
rHe END 
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HUDSON'S BAY 


BRAND 


Best Procu table 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


1OO% scorcH wwi snes 


Peace 9f ard Mad am tvllend by 





Bedsons Bog CTompory 
we (Omeumen HO Lane 
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SINCE THE YEAR 1701 we have been ex- 
porting our fine Scotch Whiskies to North 
America 


ORIGINALLY exclusively for the Company's 
executives, this rare Scotch Whisky is now 
available at leading liquor stores. 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES spedally blended 
ee 


INCOMPORATEHD tnu MAY 1670 


HUDSONS BAY 


BRAND 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


86.8 PROOF 











BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
















“Its Goodness Never Varies 





IMPORTED BY HUDSON'S BAY 
COMPANY INC., NEW YORK N.Y 











cabins, swimming 





for less cost-per-day than most U. S. resort vacations 


The most unusual vacation of the Century 
leisurely days, including 34 days of sun and sea aboard a 
yachtlike Farrell Liner. Enjoy superb food, well-appointed Gs 
deck tennis 
Round-trip fare from $935 


shuffleboard, 


. then 28 memorable days in Africa 


Step ashore in beautiful 
Capetown to start what 
really amounts to a 
second vacation 
smart 
beaches 
color and contrast 
from skiing to safaris 
primitive villages to 
gleaming cities 
No other trip 

offers 
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Movies 
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There 
shops broad 


fine restaurant 


SO Inhtit hy 
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ARRELL LINES 


26 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y 


el: Wilitehall 4-7460 


Ask your travel agent for our folder on this cruise 


> D7 f 


r 


J fabulous tours 


of AFRICA! 


Planning that trip-of-alifetime to 


the African Continent’? Then be 


sure to write for our free tour 


booklet. It lists 15 fabulous tours 


of South and Central Africa. Some 
thing for every taste and budget 
on these rail. coach 


tours by 
private car and ai travel. 13 days 


n South Africa 


and Lourenco 
Marques for as little as $260 per 
person, for two. 63-Day Grand Tour 
only $1,950 per person, for two 


Hotels and most meals included! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write fer our 
"16 Fabulous Tours” booklet. 
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MUNICH 


Continued from Page 61 


But on the whole Munich tries to 
live down aspects of the recent past. 
The Miinchner of the °50’s has be- 
come adjusted to the United States 
Army, the zuagrasten or gringos who 
are, after all, as firmly part of the 
scene now as TV antennas on baroque 
mansards. The city has become a 
literally thumping American town. 
Out of bars, beer 


| 
| halls, like a 
| 


dives and, yes, 


rock-’n’-roll quavers 
new form of Sturm und Drang. Mu- 
nich has also gone Italian with a 
vengeance. Most coffeehouses have 
turned their former convivial Kaffee- 
| klatsch beverage into hissing cappuc- 
| cinos, their upholstered armchairs 
into nonobjective tripods, the moth- 
erly amplitude of their black-frocked 
| waitresses into bra-sculpted imita- 
tions of Sophia Loren. 
ask the 
Miinchner, he ts much better at being 


To be sure, when you 


grumpy than gracious about these 
He 


Don’t American personnel lord it in 
the best villas? Isn't it true that the 


outlanders. has some reason. 


Hofbriuhaus, once the sanctum sanc- 
torum of South German jollity, now 
crawls with G.I.’s who drink Scotch 
lasks and kisses from 


’—__ the 


out ol hip 
Munich 


being directed not against misalliance 


red lips complaint 


as such but against the unnatural fact 


that the gaiecty of Bavarian ladies 
is being stimulated with whisky 
instead of beer. As for the **Prus- 


sians’’—a category under which all 
of the city’s 200,000 D.P.’s from the 


East Zone are lumped 





why do they 

all work as either traffic policemen 
or platform guards, i.c., invariably 
in a position to tell the born Bavarian 
where to get off? 

This very streak of the xenopho- 
bic hick has—by way of a neat para- 
dox—helped make the Miinchner a 
Kulturmensch. For there is a vitality 
in his truculence which seems to in- 


trigue artists. There is about him an 





| impatience with mere flourishes, a 


| tart rural skepticism. Finally, there 
is something fruitfully strategic about 
Munich's North 


and South, between East and West. 


location between 
Most aesthetic trade winds brush the 
town; quite a few are born here. 
Before the First World War, for 
example, Kandinsky spread abstrac- 
tionism from Munich to ateliers in 
all corners of Germany. During the 
‘20's German expressionism drew its 


initial impulse from Munich-based 


figures like Kokoschka. Thomas 
Mann wrote some of his greatest 
works here. And here Simplizissimus, 
that crown jewel among German 
satirical magazines, perhaps the 
Continent’s only counterpart to 
Punch, glittered each week like a 


SEPTEMBER 





diamond freshly cut. (Today a pe- 
riodical by that name impersonates 
rather than continues the pre-Hitler 
tradition.) Richard Strauss was only 
one of many native sons who wrote 
things other than beer doggerels. 
With Berlin partitioned and in the 
grip of the Cold War, Munich has 
now become the acting cultural cap- 
ital of Germany. The largest uni- 
versity of the country (14,000 stu- 
dents) stretches along the Ludwig- 
strasse. More publishers maintain 
offices here than in any other city. 
The commissary of the Geiselgasteig 
movie studios has ladled out goulash 
to Kirk Douglas, Gina Lollobrigida, 
Katrina Valente and Vittorio de Sica 
at a single sitting. Munich’s Opera, 
because of the unrestored ruins of its 
own house, remains a refugee in the 
Prinzregententheater, yet | can think 
And 
in the Kammerspiele, another stage 


of none ranking it in Germany. 


of national importance, | saw an au- 


dience cave in under an inspired, 
unsparing performance of The Diar) 
of Anne Frank. 

Munich has all that and some- 
North of the Feld- 


where the strect’s name 


thing besides. 
herrnhalle, 
changes from Ludwig to Leopold, 
The 
streets here are typically solid-paved 
to support the beer-heavy burgher. 
The buildings are laid out in decent 


the city pulls another switch. 


middle-class angles. Yet you can’t 
walk a block without encountering 
their scarves 
wound in Existentialist spirals around 
their easel-burdened shoulders. Side- 
walk espressos exhibit stubble- 
chinned huddles analyzing Kafka 
the small 
streets such as Ocham and the Fei- 


at least three artists, 


over a cappuccino. In 


litzsch there are deep, strange- 
frescoed little burrows with indigo 
shadows and no ventilation. The air 
is rich with smoke, tremulous with 
candlelight. In a hovers a 
combo the Ocham Street 
Footwarmers or something equally 
the Lullaby of Birdland 


theme smolders from the alto sax, 


cove 
called 


touching; 


and the pony-tailed and goat- 
bearded couples bend closer across 
their lentil soup, sip their cheap 
Tyrolean wine and intertwine long- 
nailed hands. 

if you don’t believe such jaded 
joints can thrive in the heartland of 
stein-swinging oom-pa-pah, just ask 
for them by name: the Eule, Gisella, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
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With a little coaxing, you'll get one of the 
loveliest smiles in the world! And with hardly 

any effort at all, you'll bring home a photographic 
record of the happiest holiday of your life! 
Because South Africa, for all its vastness, is easy 
to tour nowadays, Frequent air services, modern 
express trains, a network of fine highways serving 
motor coach and car hire companies—all these 
plus splendid hotels, make it tempting for the 
armchair explorer to get up and go to the land of 
big game, native tribes and unbelievably beautiful 
scenery, Why don't you make the move soon! 


Just consult your Travel Agent 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


| would like to know more about a South African holid 
NAMS, a-« 

STREET 

CITY ZONE TATE 


all My Travel Agent is 
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Continued from Page 140 

Hingematte, or the Badewanne, 
where one of the chairs is an actual 
Sitzbad—a sit-down tub. For this is 
the Schwabing district—nothing less 


than the greatest natural preserve of 


Bohemianism in Continental Europe, 
next to St.-Germain-des-Prés. Some 
of its établissements—Tabu or Stu- 
dio 15, perhaps—-have, almost like 
the Deux Magots in Paris, become 
too “discovered.”” You don’t just go 
there; you either perform or watch. 

But on the whole Schwabing re- 
mains echt, as the German terms the 
real McCoy. It is a district that of- 





tic; and if I were searching for the 
young painters, writers and compos- 
ers Germany has been expecting for 
so long, the furnished rooms along 
Leopoldstrasse would not be the last 
I'd look into. 

As Munich has a Left Bank, so 
does it possess a small equivalent of 
the Via Veneto’s fine hotels. For 
this city, so long a court seat, has 
long been a crossroads for the 
traveling great. Selected entries from 
the Almanach de Gotha wade 
through the carpets of the Hotel 
Vier Jahreszeiten, in whose Walter- 
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An entirely different kind of 
motor oll, Kendall SuperB 
All-Weather SAE 10W-30 
completely satisfies the speciai 
lubrication needs of modern 
engine design. in addition to 
freedom from ping, Kendall 
SuperB brings you these 
advantages 


STOPS VALVE LIFTER 
CLATTER 

LOWERS O!IL CONSUMPTION 
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PROLONGS ENGINE LIFE 
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Refined from 100% Bradford Pennsylvania Crude Oijl/... 


KENDALL REFINING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PENNA. 
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spiel Restaurant, as every bellhop 
fers more to artists than to the artis- knows, Queen Soraya of Iran has 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


For October, HOLIDAY comes up with another collector's 
item—an entire issue devoted to the vast dominion of Los 
Angeles, where an exciting new way of life is being born, 
a spacious life of leisure that no other region of the earth 
has known before. Here is a choice sampling of contents 


A noted Irish novelist paints an impressionistic portrait of 
the capital of this realm—a city reveling in its daily blessings and 
enraptured by a glittering vision of its future. 


THE WORLD OF LOS ANGELES, by Sean O'Faolain 
To help you find your way around in this labyrinth of streets and 
giant freeways, a detailed map in full color. 
CARTOGRAPH OF LOS ANGELES, by Harry O. Diamond 


The suburbs pay homage to the mother city, 


yet each has an entity all its own. PASADENA, by Frank C. Baxter: 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY, by Roy Chanslor; BALBOA, by Harry Hobart; 
BEVERLY HILLS, by Jerry Wald; PALM SPRINGS, by H. L. Davis. 


A gifted Hollywood novelist mourns the passing of filmdom’s flamboyant 
days, when Rudolph Valentino and Greta Garbo ruled the world 
of glamour, and broods over the changes to come in movieland 


HAUNTED HOLLYWOOD, by Robert Carson 
Writing for the films can be wacky business, especially when you're 
under contract to a capricious genius like Irving Thalberg 
THE GREAT (AND INVISIBLE) MAN, by S. J. Perelman 
A few hours in Southern California, and you'll 


be drawn into the charmed circle of sun-worshipers 
health cultists, bronzed co-eds, beachcombing muscle men. 


THE SUN AND ITS WORSHIPPERS, by Eugene Burdick 
The Strip, Beverly Hills, the Wilshire District 


everywhere you'll find restaurateurs who are masters of their art, 
and food that should cost a king’s ransom but doesn’t. 


A HARVEST OF RESTAURANTS, by Cynthia Lindsay 
A multitude of ills have been attributed to smog 
Can anything be done to make Angelenos breathe easier? 
POLLUTION IN PARADISE, by Ray Duncan 
There's a new verve in the easy-living style 
of this season's clothes by California’s top designers 
THE LOS ANGELES LOOK 
Plus: A Holiday Handbook of hand-picked cruises, with 


tips on how to select and enjoy them; Clifton Fadiman’s 
Party of One; and many other sparkling articles and features. 


DON'T MISS NEXT MONTIES HOLIDAY! 
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Table 18, while the King of Greece 
occupies Table 20. 

The Vier Jahreszeiten, being gen- 
uinely aristocratic, is also faintly 
comatose. But the Bayerischer Hof 
on the Promenadeplatz has that 
grand-hotel glow. Falk Volkhardt, 
its young owner, rebuilt it from a 
bomb crater into Germany's second 
largest hotel where anybody who is 
somebody wanders into the lobby 
for coffee at five p.m. Which may ex- 
plain why passers-through at that 
time walk so slowly, looking around 
for something they lost. During my 
last trek there I found Kirk Douglas, 
Adolphe Menjou, Max Schmeling, 
Prince Konstantin of Bavaria, Romy 
Schneider (Germany’s No. | box- 
office Fraulein), Princess Maria Jo- 
sefa of Saxony, and three steel bar- 
ons from the Ruhr pleasantly inter- 
spersed with six international beauty 
queens about to attend a fashion 
show. 

This kind of ambiance, plus room 
and bath, costs from twenty marks 
(five dollars) far upwards. But a 
hotel like the Blaues Haus, with its 
Greenwich Village clientele, or the 
Amba, only a porter’s distance from 
the station, gives good accommoda- 
tion for less than half that sum, 

It is this medium-price range 
which, among Munich restaurants, 
has the most to offer gourmets. Yes, 
the Walterspiel, the Bayerischer Hof 
and the flossy Humplmayr sport 
international cuisines and two white- 
tailed waiters competing to light the 
diner’s cigarette. But you haven't 
traveled all the way to Bavaria in 
order to eat steak. You've come for 
suckling pig basted with beer at the 
Spatenhaus, or steaming thick- 
slabbed beef wooden 
plates in the Ratskeller, or even 
for the juicy variations on the theme 
of “‘wienies”’ at the Platzl. You've 
come, in other words, for food as 
mother would have cooked it if 
mother had been a solid spice-loving 
mountain peasant. 

But if you're invited to eat a 
Weisswurst, beg off. The protocol 


served on 


for this—ripping off the skin at one 
end and sucking out the inside—is 
as solemn and stylized as a pres- 
entation of the colors. And if you 
are pressed to try the famous, tempt- 
ingly thin-sliced radish with which 
the Miinchner whets his thirst—de- 
velop a sudden appointment. The 
local gastronome will not touch a 
radish unless it can redden the eyes 
and scorch the gullet of the non- 
Miinchner 


Statistics say that 1,600,000 vis- 
itors came to Munich last year and 
that 100,000 Americans formed the 
largest foreign contingent. No other 
city in Germany comes near those 





figures. It offers much, this house with 
many mansions: at Fasching time a 
bedlam ballroom; an easeled loft in 
Schwabing; a farm around the market- 
place; at the Feldherrnhalle, a strut- 
ting pavilion; and a good burghers’ 
beer garden roaring like a big river 


through the whole works. 


The Minchner, animating it all with 


his curious acid energy, doesn't mind 


the Auslanders who come to see the 
show. But, unlike the Austrian or the 
Swiss, he doesn’t pay out more Ge- 


mnitlichkeit for more Geld. At most, if 


he sees a Texan down a mighty draft 
of double-strength beer, he will raise 
his mug in grudging salute. To him, 
foreigners seem a profitable nuisance. 
That's no insult, for he treats his own 
celebrating as a bothersome necessity, 


been 


into his eyes, since the radishes al 


| haven't able to look deep 


ways fog mine, but | suspect he would 


feel lonely without such vexations 


He is a bit 


He can sting, as can the beer he drinks 


lonely even with them 
He leans over his stein, a rough cus- 
tomer, good at excess. But in an all 
too-facile era he and his city are a 


rare thing: echt, rHE END 
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you re SO smart to travel with Lady Baltimore! Honestly, you'd never believe such elegant luggage 


could cost so little. Look at the rich, seuff-proof vinyl covering. Now feel for yourself how almost weightless the 


sturdy wood frame is. And don’t forget to look inside, for linings as luscious as anything you've ever seen! For 


everything about Lady Baltimore is luxurious 


ender $14.95, 26” Pullman $18.95, Wardrobe $21.95. Eight travel-wise sizes, ¢ 


ensembles. At leading department and luggage stores everywhere. 


The Baltimore Luggage Company, Baltimore 23, Maryland. oyu 
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everything except the price tags! Train case $12.95 


21” Week- 


ht high-fashion shades for complete 
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America’s greatest luggage value 
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The telephone 


Next time you plan a week-end trip, let the telephone help 


mooth yvour way 


You can call ahead for reservations telephone friends 


you'd like to se even call for a last-minute check on the weather 


It's easv to call out of town. And you can talk as long as 


you like. ‘The cost is low 


rehab 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘Z % 
Call by Number. It's Twice aa Faat %. y 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Station-to-Station Calls 


First Fach Added 


For example: 3 Minutes Minute 


New York to Philadelphia 40¢ 10¢ 
Seattle to Portland, Ore. 50¢ 15¢ 
Dallas to Oklahoma City 55¢ 5¢ 
Baltimore to Norfolk, Va. 55¢ 15¢ 


Chicago to Denver $10 35¢ 


These rates apply every night after 6 and all day 


Sunday. Add the 10° federal excise tax. 
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here is one whiskey that needs neither praise 


nor apology when you serve it to your friends, Old Grand-Dad 


is accepted as the finest of all bourbon whiskies. 


ie OLD GRAND-DAD 
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iw iz] . ’ 
’ "TTLep : “Head of the Bourbon Family” 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY - 100 PROOF - BOTTLED IN BOND + THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTRIBUT 
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